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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—A THIRD PARTY. 


X- OOD old Jean 
Hackstoun felt al- 
most wicked in her 
great joy over 
Amy’s release, for 
she half feared that 
: Amy sometimes 
4 repentedit. There 
she was wrong. 
The girl had been 
hard to convince 
that her jewel was 
tinsel, and had 
found it harder 
still to acknow- 
ledge her mistake; 
| but that point 

once gained, and 
the gaud thrown 
away, she was not 
one to linger and 
look back at it. 
No, she would walk straight on, very erect, very 
calm, but, nevertheless, with a cold spot on her 
breast where the sham thing had lain. She returned 
to the purer and loftier level of her girlhood. Her 
old high ideals seemed no longer mythical, but now, 
alas, she utterly despaired to find them in her own 
path. If Amy lacked any of those qualities which 
phrenologists call ‘‘ organs,” it was hope. With her 
it was instinct to prepare for the worst; and to 
realise this worst seemed to her one great form of 
preparation, which realisation is about as possible 
as it would be to stand facing a sunset and to 
judge the size of the trees by their long shadows on 
the grass. 

Amy’s spirit was not weaker than formerly, nay, 
it was far stronger, but she felt it weaker, because it 
had been tried, and had trembled a little in the test. 
She was more willing to let herself be interested in 
trifles. She despaired of nuggets, and so conde- 
scended to the grains. She began to find there isa 
great deal of happiness in doing petty kindnesses 
for very commonplace people—that days pass away 
not unpleasantly in quiet routine and humble social 
civilities. But yet—but yet it would often sting her 
with a keen, spiritual pang, that such duties need 
not suffer, nay, would be vitalised and ennobled, if 
they were but the surface of other duties deeper 
down in her personal soul. The high priest does 
not serve less devoutly in the outer court because 
he knows the Holy of Holies awaits him behind the 
veil. 

Amy ceased reading poetry, and turned even from 
the few novels she had ever read. They all seemed to 
harp eternally on the chords that were at discord in 
her own heart. It was enough to have the crying 
pain there, without seeking its echo in melodious 
ey:  Bacelsice ” and ‘‘ Break, break, break,” 


QU 











and “ The Swallows,” gradually sank to the back of 
her music portfolio, and patriotic songs and old- 
fashioned dissenting hymns crept to the front. And 
she returned to her old loves of the library—formal 
philosophers, and plain historians, and stern Puritan 
theologians. But, oh, she brought such a different 
spirit to their pages! Behind all their arguments, and 
heroism, and wisdom, she could hear the suppressed 
wailing of patient human hearts. The awakened 
woman in her called to the woman-spirit of every- 
thing, and it answered her, and taught her its own 
sad lore. 

And Amy took long lonely walks—walked to Dud- 
dingston, and saw the first spring sky reflected in the 
little loch ; climbed Arthur’s Seat, and sat down in the 
silence at the top; ventured through the Canongate, 
and wandered for hours in Holyrood, and did not feel 
quite so stern and just towards poor Mary Stuart; 
thought that what she had hitherto called the queen’s 
heartlessness was, perhaps, just her heart’s restless- 
ness; mused that it was better to be a lonely woman 
in obscurity, like a daisy in the grass, than a lonely 
woman, like an imperial lily, sure to attract all eyes, 
and high enough for every poisoned arrow; did not 
fall into the error of justifying crimes by circumstances, 
but felt humbly thankful that the final judgment was 
in safer hands than hers; then went home, and asked 
Jean if she could do anything to help her. 

For she felt she would grow happier the more 
earnest her own life became. She had never been 
idle nor trifling, but still she had been, as are too many 
young girls fresh from their school duties, without a 
set post even in household life, and with no engrossing 
pursuit to give a sober and solid interest to existence. 
She had not frittered away her freedom, like Juliet, 
but had used it to good purpose in acquiring that 
nameless, indefinite accomplishment which comes 
from the varied reading of many books, poured into a 
mind at leisure to assimilate their very soul, rather 
than the mere dry bones of their facts. But though 
such education should go on to the close of life, still a 
time comes when, unless actively applied, it will cease 
to be healthy, and will become a mere intellectual 
selfishness ; and Amy felt this time had come to her. 
What her duty was she could not clearly see; but re- 
membering that the experience of her bitter parting 
from Charlie had shown her the best way to penetrate a 
mist is to step bravely into it, she took the only course 
immediately feasible, and set herself certain domestic 
duties to be got through at an appointed hour. Dur- 
ing her melancholy courtship she had made a few 
desultory attempts at good housewifery, but now she 
set herself to it in earnest, with a little secret pain 
that she had no homely woman’s hopes to cheer her on. 

But her strong heart’s energies wanted more than 
this, and with what to supply them Amy did not 
know. Somehow she recoiled from ordinary amateur 
female philanthropy. To her it seemed a dreadful 
mockery to see an idle pink-and-white miss put on her 
shabbiest clothes, and climb a dirty stair in the Cow- 
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gate, to sit sliding over a string of glib pietisms in the 
ear of some poor drudged woman for whom practical 
Christianity would sooner fetch water from the pump, 
or help her to clean her helplessly foul abode. Amy 


could never feel that a certain amount of ‘‘ book learn- | 


ing,” a fine-textured dress, or a full purse, gave one 
the right of apnstleship over the less favoured. She 
wondered whetner the Pharisees ever went “ district 
visiting’ among the fishermen of Galilee! There were 
certainly one or two ‘‘ poor people” whom she always 
called upon, but then they were folk with whom she 
had a definite relation; for instance, Jean’s regular 
fishwoman, Elsie, and the family of the man who 
cleaned their windows. But in their rooms Amy was 
never more nor less than an honoured and favourite 
guest. True, she had read the Bible to old Elsie, but 
it was only when she might have read it to a duchess 
—when the poor woman was lying sick, and could not 
hold the book herself. She had read it often since, at 
Elsie’s own request, because ‘‘ane cud get the sense 
better when ane cud hear it wi’out stoppin’ to spell out 
the words.” And she had taught a few hymns, and told 
a few pointed stories to the porter’s children, but quite 
in an incidental way, just as she had done the same to 
the petted little ones of her aunt’s next-door neighbour, 
a celebrated medical man, whose fame was wide in the 
world. One of two things was quite clear to Amy, 
that either we have no right to assume the spiritual 
directorship of our poorer brethren, or, if under a sense 
of the value of souls, we think otherwise, then we 
should speak in the same way to our richer friends; 
and not act as if we thought that heaven was pecu- 
liarly the poor man’s paradise, and that those who 
have some portion in this life need nothing more. 
And after all when Amy visited her lowly friends, she 
always felt that she learned rather than taught, though, 
perhaps, she helped them none the less for feeling so. 
But when such duties become the occupation of life, 
they defeat their own end, and Amy had an instinctive 
forewarning of that danger. 

And this longing for some simple un-self-conscious 
purpose in life set the girl to think of many things. 
She was safe at home now, and it had always been 
understood that she would be provided for. But she 
knew that most of her aunt’s income was only a life- 
interest, and the remainder had been so diminished 
by unlucky speculations, that it would only yield an 
annuity, which, unsupplemented, would be small 
indeed. And Amy knew a secret which made her 
hold even this prospect very loosely. Long ago vague 
whispers had reached her, which she had never com- 
municated to Mrs. Roy or Jean. And quite lately, 
even since her parting from Mr. Deane, these whispers 
had found an articulate yoice. Her unfortunate en- 
gagement, kept in profoundest secrecy, and unrecog- 
nised by the authorities even in: her own home, had 
yet changed the subtle moral atmosphere about her, 
so that the old ladies of her circle felt she was no 
longer a girl, but a woman, and a woman haying all 
that interest which a love affair never fails to give. 
And so, perhaps, with a lurking desire to gain Amy’s 
own confidence, they let Grace Roy’s sad story leak 


out—very guardedly—but the ears that heard it were’ 


keen, and the mind that pondered it was quick to 
piece together the scraps, until she got the whole 





pretty clearly before her, and distinctly understood 
| that she had caught the thread of her cousin’s history 
the day she heard the story of the MacGillie. And 
| from that moment Amy felt but an interloper in her 
aunt’s house, like one who ‘keeps a seat” only till 
| another returns to claim it. 

And on the whole, she was not sorry to feel that she 

might have to make her own way in the world. 
There was actual comfort in the stern reality behind 
| her musings as to her future, in the knowledge 
| that it was not mere self-torture to set before her 
mind that perplexed woman’s problem, ‘‘ What can I 
| do?” All the old ladies would ery, ‘‘ Surely you can 
teach?” But Amy did not feel so sure. She was no 
child-lover; she was fond of nice children. But that 
is quite another thing. A governess might starve 
while she stayed to bargain for nice pupils. More 
than that, Amy felt that her nature would never 
choose such a profession, and that it could only re- 
luctantly accept it, if foreed upon her by custom and 
necessity. And most of all, Amy shrank from joining 
in a family-life where she had no share. To her, 
better the blank solitude of the meanest chamber than 
the secret loneliness of ‘‘the stranger within the 
gates.” That troublesome Norse blood of hers re- 
belled against any outward comfort which even 
seemed to hide a chain beneath it. She had ever felt 
a strong sympathy with a poor orange-girl whom Mrs. 
Roy had always held up as the saddest instance of 
want of restraint and discipline, because the lassie 
had ventured to hope the charity extended towards 
her would suit her rather than itself by stocking a 
stall instead of securing a situation, preferring the 
freedom of a ‘‘ pitch of her own,” to the more tangible 
luxuries of the snuggest service. Of course Mrs. Roy 
had discarded the ‘‘incorrigible girl” from that day 
forth and for evermore, but her niece had continued 
to make furtive purchases of her apples and nuts, and 
had been maliciously delighted when the ‘ hussy” 
disappointed all wise prophecies by marrying a stal- 
wart bricklayer, and emigrating with him to a still 
wider freedom in the West. 

“TI a governess,” pondered Amy, ‘‘mewed up ina 
small school-room, with a row of school-books for my 
vis-a-vis, taking the same walk at the same hour 
every day, then in the drawing-room at night, a 
nuisance and a bore to everybody, or else in my own 
room, a nuisance to myself. Scarcely any salary, 
and forced to spend it all on my dress! Servants 
looking at my letters,—not that I should haye many 
(a pause). And all so delightfully genteel! Tah— 
if I had my choice between the two—which under 
the circumstances one hasn’t—I’d sooner sweep a 
crossing!” 

Amy recalled her cousin Margaret’s painful experi- 
ence, which she had been too young to understand at 
the time, but which she fully realised now. And she 
knew that her own speciality was one that appealed 
to a much smaller public than Margaret’s music. For 
it was drawing. In all other accomplishments she had 
but a young lady’s excellence: in the drawing class it 
had eyer been, she first, and the rest nowhere. After 
leaving school she had continued to take lessons, and 
when they were discontinued, she had steadily worked 
on by herself, profiting by slow experience, and by the 
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hints which were always ready for her whenever she 
chose to visit her old master’s studio. But she felt an 
even greater repugnance to teach her beloved art. And 
it did not seem very easy to apply it in any other way. 
How she envied the young lady who was to accompany 
the artist and his wife on a sketching tour through the 
Highlands, not as a mere dawdling amateur, but as a 
real assistant, who must do enough tangible work to | 
pay her own expenses, and remunerate the professor | 
for the training he would bestow! And what a curious 
sensation she felt when on visiting the studio, she | 
found the artist making bitter lamentation because a 
sudden death in this young lady’s family would pre- | 
vent her from fulfilling her engagement! How she | 
found herself suddenly asking ‘‘if she would do 
instead,” and then, as he gladly assented, as suddenly 
clouding his face and her own, by remembering that 
there were many arrangements to make before such 
an unexpected event could happen, and then giving 
herself a little pitiful comfort by requesting that the 
offer might be kept open for two or three days! 

And now it was the afternoon of the second day, 
and Amy had not even broached the subject to Mrs. 
Roy, and felt that her courage to do so was fast evaporat- 
ing. Though she knew that she was not permitted to | 
spend more than half-an-hour at a time in her invalid | 
aunt’s chamber, still shefeared itwas ungrateful even to 
wish to leave her guardian for the sake of any advantage 
to herself. She had felt half stifled by her perplexities, 
and so had put on her bonnet and cloak for a long 
walk to the Crags. It had been a weary, weary tramp, | 
for it was a dull bleak day, with no enlivening spring | 
sunshine, and few other pedestrians had been tempted | 
to the long barren road. And those few were not 





| 


the wise sort that winna stir up a trouble gin it’s 
sleepin’. Did ye ever hear mair than we telt ye o’ 
yer cousin Grace ?”’ 

‘I heard she did not die,” said Amy, astounded, 
but with a prophetic instinct of what was coming 
next. 

** Ay, ay, an’ she’s come hame the noo, the Lord be 
praised!” responded the old woman. ‘I dinna ken 
what ye hae heard o’ her, but I’se warrant thae ither 


| woinen wouldna say muckle guid. But she’s come 


back braw and bonnie, steppin’ like a queen. I aye 
thocht her heart was too high for ony man to break! 
An’ whatever ye’ve heard, lassie, dinna believe it a’, 
or try to forget a wee. Ill bring ye yer tea in 
yer ain room, dawt?>,—for the mither and dockter 
are thegither the nov, and ye ken a ‘bird is whiies ane 
ower mony.” 

So Amy went to her own chamber. She passed Ler 
aunt’s door with a beating heart. She could hear the 
two voices within,—the unfamiliar one, clear and pure 


| asasilver bell. But nobody heeded her footstep. Jean 


had lit a fire in Amy’s bedroom, and put out a dainty 


| little solitaire tea-set. But there was a pang in her 
| heart, which those homely attentions almost height- 


ened. For now there was nobody in the world to 
whom she was not that third which, as Jean. said, was 
‘ane ower mony.” Ah now, she guessed she might 
go free on her sketching tour wheneyer she chose to 
suggest it! 

Amy sat down and wept. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—GRACE AND MAGDALEN. 


‘* Cousin Amy, may I come in?” 
These words interrupted the girl in the midst of her 


suggestive of the brighter side of life,—a poor, listless | next morning’s toilet. She had not passed a good 
widow, who looked enviously at the energetic girl; | night, and a woman’s instinctive glance at the mirror 
one or two old men with burdenson their bent backs ; | showed her a face too white and haggard for her years, 
and a little, half-naked boy sitting on a stone, crying | heavy, dark-ringed eyes, and damp disordered hair. 
with sheer cold and hunger. Amy had paused a! But, however little she felt disposed for such an inter- 














moment to comfort the child with a few kind words | 
and some pence, and he went back to the town quieted, | 
and she went on more sorrowful than ever. Yes, 
there might be plenty of such deeds ready for her to 
do—plenty of tears to wipe from eyes that would never 
look back at her; plenty of gifts for her hand to 
bestow on those who had nothing to give her heart. 
And with a stern, smothered sigh, the proud spirit | 
owned that after all giving with no receiving, like a 
golden crown without its ermine lining, only bruises 
whom it adorns. 

But by the time she returned to Charlotte Square, 
fatigue had nearly tamed the restless, self-question- 
ings, and her thoughts turned longingly even to 
the common creature-comforts of the snug dining- 
room. She wondered why the gas was not lit, not even 
in the hall. And as she rang the bell, her heart beat 
with a remorseful fear lest some sudden change had 
carried her aunt for ever beyond her dutiful services. 

Jean opened the door, with a guttering candle in 
herhand. There were unwiped tears on her furrowed 
old face, but there was an almost youthful light in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Ay, it’s yoursel’,” she said, when she saw 
Amy ; ‘“‘I’ve been lookin’ for ye, for I wanted to let 
ye in mysel’, Now, Miss Amy, I canna say ye dinna 
ken, though you’ve never said a word, for ye’re one 0” 


| 





view, there was no putting off that half-playful, half- 
imperative rap. She made a movement towards the 
door, but suddenly stepped back to the dressing-table, 
and simply responded, ‘‘ Come in.” 

She did not need to repeat the permission. The 
door opened, and admitted her unknown kinswoman. 
For the first moment, Amy was only conscious of a 
magnificent form, in a dark, heavy robe, which 
perhaps suited its stately proportions better than any 
gayer attire; but, as the figure bent over her and 
kissed her, she lifted her aching eyes to the face, and 
saw a broad brow, banded with wavy hair, silvery 
hair among it, but that waved too; dark eyes, with a 
liquid light in them, like a sunny smile playing on a 
well of unshed tears, and a full firm mouth, which 
one loved because of the sharp-pain lines one could 
see had once been there, though patient time had 
worn them away, instead of deepening them. Not a 
strange face to Amy; she had seen it before; for half 
an instant, it seemed it must have been in her dreams. 
But while the grave eyes still looked kindly down 
into hers—the cool, firm hands holding her fevered 
face upturned—she remembered the quiet old square 
of Benbow Place, and all the pleasant evenings in 
Mrs. Deane’s upper chamber. 

‘You are Magdalen King,” said she. 
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‘‘Yes, [am Magdalen King,” returned the other, 
loosing her hold and seating herself beside the table. 
‘*T am Magdalen King; but I was once your cousin, 
Grace Roy. Iam glad you remember me; and I am 
glad to see you again, Amy. Jean says you seem to 
know all about me, Amy.” 

She said it with so much pathetic humility that 
Amy did not know how to reply. She thought it was 
very stupid to say what she did. 

‘*T do not know how much to believe.” 

Her cousin looked up at her. ‘‘ Don’t you want to 
believe it all, Amy?” she asked. ‘‘Couldn’t you 
make yourself believe it, if you wanted the belief for 
some passionate purpose of yourown? If not, your 
heart is truer to you than mine was to me, Amy. And 
knowing all you have heard, and not knowing what 
to believe, can you speak to me, or let me live in the 
house with you, or try to love me, Amy? Tell me 
truly. Think a moment.” 

“Yes,” said Amy, frankly; ‘‘I can, now. I might 
not a very short while ago. I did not know how ter- 
rible life is. I think I have learned a little.” 

The elder woman was still steadily gazing at her. 
Suddenly she said, ‘‘ You are more a child now than 
you were on the night when you left London, Amy. 
Your childhood is coming to you just when it goes 
from most women, and just when you need it most. 
It is better to feel a child in heart than to be one in 
age; for ‘the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven,’ Amy.” 

There was a calm pathos in the slow music of her 
voice which brought the tears to Amy’s eyes. And 
still her cousin watched her, as she nervously went on 
with her toilet. ‘‘She has suffered sharply,” was her 
verdict ; ‘‘ but she has learned her life’s great lesson, 
without either disfiguring her life or breaking her 
heart. God has been very kind to this child, for whom 
I have prayed.” 

‘Does Margaret—do the Riverses know that you 
are here ?” Amy ventured to inquire. 

‘“No, dear,” answered Magdalen. ‘‘ Nobody in 
London knows anything about me yet. I must write 
and tell them all—Margaret, and Juliet, and John 
Forres.” And she thought to herself, ‘‘I shall be able 
to tell him that our clever Amy has quite recovered 
her senses!” 

Amy observed the intimate connection which she 
gave his name. 

‘‘T am glad that you and I have many mutual 
friends,” remarked Magdalen. 

Amy did not speak, for all the misery concerning 
Charlie Deane arose before her mind. 

Then they went down-stairs into the parlour. The 
daughter of the house had not entered that room since 
her return. God only knows what sleeping memories 
it startled; for it was the same room where she had 
danced, and sang, and flirted in the old times, and 
the very carpets and covers were but little faded. 
Perhaps she should have sat down to weep and senti- 
mentalise over the senseless chattels among which she 
had played out the prelude to her life’s tragedy. But 
if Magdalen had once set too much store on her own 
fancied happiness, at least she did not now continue 
the same error under another form, by hugging her 
own misery. 





Presently Jean came in with breakfast for two. 

‘« How is my mother?” Magdalen inquired. ‘‘ Has 
she asked forme? May I not go to her?” 

‘«*Dinna ye think it ower hard,” said the old woman, 
pleadingly. ‘‘ But the mistress is prood, prood. I'll 
tell ye the haill truth. When ye gaed awa’ she was 
mighty stern. Ye werena to be named to her face, 
and ye never were—God forgie me for haein’ to say it 
to ye—for years and years. She’d never had a dochter, 
she said. I’ve heard her say sae to strangers, when 
I’ve kenned by the glint o’ their e’e that they’d heard 
a’ aboot it. But words winna stop feelin’s. An’ the 
mistress was an auld woman wi’ white hair five years 
after ye gaed awa’, though ye ken ye left her braw 
and bonnie as an autumn hollyhock. Then she took 
to Miss Amy yonder, and after that, ance and awa, 
she’d mention ye to me. But she’s a prood, hard 
woman, the mistress, and ye maunna tak’ it ill, 
dawtie; for aince ye were aye hard and prood yersel’. 
No that she hasna softened a wee. She’s spoken 0’ ye 
often the noo, and she’s dreamed o’ yei’ the nicht. 
But noo she’s got ye safe again and the heart’s 
hunger’s satisfied, there’s comin’ just a touch o’ the 
auld nature. An’ ye mustna’ mind it, dawtie; ye 
maun tak’ it as just a guid tuken that the life’s strang 
in her yet.” 

Magdalen stood still and silent. She was once 
more brought face to face with the hard, cold nature 
against which her youth had broken itself, with all 
the fruitless passion of a wave moaning against a 
sullen rock. And down in the depths of her soul she 
felt some stirrings of her old rebellious individuality. 
Absence and regret had drawn a softening veil over 
much of her mother’s character, as ivy and wall- 
flowers may beautify the ruins of a grim prison. She 
had not remembered her as the narrowly-stern ma- 
tron, or the worldly chaperone, who, for all her high 
respectability and well-bred piety, could be keen and 
almost unscrupulous in pursuit of her daughter’s 
mundane interests. She had remembered her as in 
times before those days—times when she still wore 
mourning for the dead advocate, and saw little com- 
pany, and gave herself up to those earlier motherly 
duties, which did not call her into that remorseless 
battle-field of society, where her worst quulities had 
come forward while the good ones retired. But now 
the full truth loomed out again, bringing with it some 
of the plausible self-excuses which Magdalen had 
thought silenced for ever. And the sense of all the 
deadly deformity and loss which need never to have 
been, but now must ever be, came back upon her 
with that peculiar heart-crushing sensation which we 
often feel in our sleeping dreams of troubles whose 
realities we bore bravely enough. 

‘‘Dinna luik sae, Miss Grace!” sobbed the old 
servant, ‘‘or ye’ll brak my heart—ye that were ance 
sae blythe and gladsome. Hech, sirs, but it’s an 
awfu’ waste that yonder Hiclandman will hae to 
answer for!” 

‘‘Hush, hush, Jean!” said Magdalen, in a strange, 
far-away voice. ‘Don’t name him now. It was not 
he who harmed me. It was I myself. And now we 
will take our breakfast, Amy.” 

‘Ah, my child,” ‘she wenton, when she and her 
cousin were alone together, ‘‘never think that any 
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sinner needs your condemnation as part of his punish- 
ment. You must give it sometimes, out of justice to 
your own nature—you must feel it always. But the 
poor sinner is enough punished in his very sin. I 
doubt whether we need fancy any future torture 
except a blank solitude with a conscience accusing us 
for all eternity. Let us be thankful, Amy, that God 
not only forgives, but blots out our transgressions.” 

_ And as the two sat side by side, opposite the old 
pier-glass, they could see their two reflections, so 
alike and so different. Amy, just a small model of 
her grandly- proportioned, handsome relative ; Amy, | 


of her days, than the other, behind whom ‘lay a 
shadow that could never vanish till the dawn of, 
another life. They glanced at the mirror, and then | 
at each other. Magdalen smiled. 


child,” she said. ‘So I daresay you will guess what 


to you when you were a witch-wife of indefinite age, 


sweet young girl!” 

‘*There’s nothing to tell,” said Amy, gloomily 
gazing into the fire. ‘‘ We were both very foolish ; 
and we are both wiser now. Thatisall. At least, I 
suppose you are speaking of Mr. Deane.” 

The tone of the last sentence revealed that Amy’s 
sensitive soul still resented any interfering touch. 

‘* And it has not been a case of heartbreaking; ; and 
you are a free woman again, Amy ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Amy, with a little unconscious 
scorn. 

** And you don’t wish you had never seen him ?” 

Now, in the first pang of her broken ideal this was 
just what Amy had wished ; but the cure had already 
so progressed that, after a moment’s candid reflection, 
she looked up with half a smile, and said,— 

‘““No; I don’t think it matters much.” 

Magdalen kissed her. ‘‘ You are my own cousin,” 
she remarked; ‘‘ but only fancy, if you had grown to 
feel so, just after it did matter a very great deal! It 
was very sad when Margaret Maynard’s young be- 
trothed died in their engagement; but Amy, Amy, a 
dead lover is henceforth an angel friend; but a dead 
love !—it just lies decaying from beauty to bitterness, 
and keeps the whole heart empty.” 

‘Yes, I know it does,” said Amy. 

‘*You know nothing about it,” retorted Magdalen. 
‘** Your love is not dead. Your love is not born yet. 
You wanted a good sharp lesson, and you’ve had it, 
that’s all. And, if you’ve profited by it, as I think 
you have, you'll walk warily ever after. And, when 
you do take a husband, it will be a real compliment 
to him, for it will mean that you accept him as your 
guide and your ruler, the medium between you and 
your God, Amy. You'll know better than to make 
any more experiments on the power of your ‘influence 
for good.’ Chut, Amy; but it makes me wild to 
think of the tainted sentimentalism which is put be- 
fore young girls, playing with one hand on their un- 
practical piety, and with the other on their vanity, 
till they are so mazed with the whirling discord, that 














| 


so, surely, you'll let me dictate still, now you are a/| 





they take the rakes and sensualists in a dream of | 


reforming them, and leave the saints standing lonely 
by the wall!” 

‘‘Lonely enough!” said Amy, ‘for I’m afraid 
there are not many of them.” 

‘‘Nay, Amy, don’t be bitter,” returned Magdalen, 
with a pinch of humour in her eye. ‘‘ You are not 
an old maid yet; and why should you libel your 
future husband? Don’t let yourself grow bitter, 
Amy. You were tart before you ripened, like a young 
apple; but every one who was wise knew time would 
cure that, it is quite different from bitterness, which 
is more like milk turned sour, for there’s no making 


looking sadder and wearier in the pure morning light | that sweet again !” 


‘*T should be sweet enough, if I had plenty to do,” 
said Amy pitifully, and then she told Magdalen the 
| story of her longed-for Highland sketching tour ; und 
Magdalen listened attentively, but said never a word 


‘‘T’ve always watched for news of you so eagerly, | in comment. 


Only, when they had emptied their cups, and drawn 


rumours I have heard? And it hasn’t ended happily ? | their chairs back from the table, Magdalen rose and 
Tell me all about it, Amy. You always let me dictate | went to the piano—the very piano, old and worn, 
which had been full of fresh melody when she had 


last touched it, fifteen years before ; and there she sat 
down and sang :— 


“When first we met, ’twas summer time, 

The green trees rustled o’er us, 

The woodland ways were bright and fair 
As time appeared before us. 

We wandered through the sunny fields, 
Or sat in shady bowers, 

As if we thought that life was made 
Of summer time and flowers. 


“We met last time in mourning robes, 

And bleak east winds were blowing ; 

The sickly grasses at our feet 
Upon a grave were growing. 

And life seemed like a blighted field, 
With nought to make us love it; 

But though our sky looked blank and grey, 
God’s sun still shone above it!” 


Scarcely had tie last note of the song died away, 
when Jean brought a summons for Magdalen from 
her mother, and Amy was left alone. And she spent 
a lonely day. Magdalen did not reappear in the 
parlour, even at meal-time, and Amy was not called 
to her aunt’s chamber until the twilight. 

Mrs. Roy had not risen at all that day, and she 
beckoned her niece to her bed-side. 

‘‘So you wish to be an artist, Amy ?” she said. 

‘*T should like to try to be one,” was Amy’s modest 
reply. 

‘‘ Well, you shall have your wish. My daughter 
has told me all about the tour. So to-morrow you can 
go to the professor’s, and ask him to come here, and I 
will make all arrangements with him. If it gratifies 
you, Amy, I am content; though young ladies in my 
day did not think of such things, but kept themselves 
quietly at home until they married. They all married 
in those days; at least, all to whom marriage mat- 
tered. There seemed no maiden ladies then but women 
of fortune and condition. They were so well brought 
up, Amy, that they had none of the whims and fancies 
of your modern miss; and they did not make every- 
thing give way to their own petty inclinations, but 
were cheerful, and proud to marry well-to-do, sensible 
men—their father’s friends—who could make an offer 
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straight off, and no nonsense about it, and the wed- 
ding three months after, and a gay going-home to a 
comfortable house, where they could get up snug little 
parties, and perhaps take the trouble of marrying off 
the younger girls out of their mothers’ hands.” 


on cold viands among the ruins of old castles, or 
occasionally got a more substantial meal at an hospit- 
able farm or cottage. Amy was often very happy ; 
the complete change of scene was refreshing, and she 
loved her occupation. But at first she had intervals 








‘‘Mother, mother, man does not ‘live by bread | of secret restlessness and misery—hours in the gloam- 
alone,’ and so it strikes me that bread is very hardly | ing—when work was impossible, and when she had 
earned by marrying for it,” said Magdalen earnestly a wise instinct that her master and his wife might 
from her seat by the fire-place. | prefer her absence. Nor, at those times, would she 

‘‘T think, my dear, that I have a better right than | have cared for their society. Amy’s whole nature was 
you to an opinion on these matters,” answered Mrs. | too strong and healthy to seek palliatives. She would 
Roy, with an edge in her voice which sharpened her | not hush down her heart, as if she feared aught that 
words; ‘and, my dear, will you go and ask Jean to | it could utter, but would rather go into solitude, and 
let me have the arrowroot for my supper as soon as_ let it bewail its worst, until it had no more to say, and 
she can f” | found itself fairly and fully silenced by reason and 

‘*Ah, Amy,” she continued, as her daughter left | religion. 
the room, ‘‘ you can have no idea what a fine girl she | And that time was good for her—healthy in its 
was once, nor what a sensation she used to make at | interesting work, bracing in its loneliness among 
our winter parties. I’m sure she might have married | strangers who knew nothing of her real story, stimu- 
whoever she liked, and yet she went and did that | lating, by the shady back corners of human history 
dreadful, dreadful. dreadful !——- You may do very | into which it sometimes led her. She saw an old 
well yourself, Amy, though you have not her looks; | shepherd living in a hut on a hill, a long walk from 

. but there are some women who have it all their own | any other habitation. And there he dwelt alone, his 
way with the other sex, and yet one cannot tell the | wife in the nearest kirkyard, his two boys drowned 
reason why, unless it is for their very crotchets—for | at sea, his daughter married in the town, and his 
they’re nearly always crotchety—and throw them- | only link with the world the ‘ bit o’ money he could 











selves away at last! I hope you won’t disappoint me, 


Amy, for I’ve been so frightfully disappointed once ! 


CHAPTER XXXY.—ON HER TRAVELS. 


AND so it came to pass that in the beautiful sum- 
mer-time Amy Maynard prepared to leave her aunt’s 
house. She was glad that she was not required to 
leave it until her cousin seemed quite settled in her 
old niche. But Magdalen did not take long to settle. 
Her mother’s ever-increasing ill health, and the close 
retirement it imposed, saved any painful jostle with 
society. The few old dames who called at Charlotte 
Square did not drop their visits. They never saw 
Magdalen, and so conveniently ignored her very ex- 
istence, considerately remarking to each other, ‘‘ that 
if poor Mrs. Roy were not growing doited, she would 
not have let the creature back into her house.” 

One has a strange sense of isolation when one starts 
on a long journey, with no home but hotels, no ties 
but travelling company, and no apparent possessions 
beyond a trunk. It struck Amy as a simile of her 
lonely journey of life. And while she was making 
out the analogy, she drove past the window of Charles 
Deane’s office, and never even thought of it. Was 
that sheer hard-heartedness in her? Or was it God’s 
unerring retribution on him ? 

For more than three weeks, the artist party lived a 
completely nomadic life, seldom twenty-four hours 
in one place, saving time on wet days by taking that 
opportunity to dash over miles of flat country in trains, 
the artist’s wife busy with wool-work, her husband 
endeavouring to shout into her ear above the clatter, 
and Amy.a little apart, forlornly peering through the 
rain-blinded windows. In finer weather they some- 
times made their way by the lochs, and spent the best 
hours of the day on shore, catching glimpses of the 
mountains in their glory, and trying to reflect some of 
their secret beauty for the eyes of those who could 
never come to sce them. Sometimes they picnicked 


}send her to put her bairns to the schule.” 


And 
yet Amy saw that the old man was happy, and 
not with the mean happiness of a starved nature. 
‘‘Aweel,” he admitted, ‘‘it might be lanesome whiles, 
but there’s the collie, puir cratur, to speak to; and 
there’s aye the Bible and the Lord to speak wi’.” 
But still, as she strove to learn his lessons, the 
tears would come, and a dim feeling that after all he 
had had his day, and might well sit content at even- 
tide. But there were dark stories, too, which she 
could not so put aside. Once, overlooking a broad 
bay where the sea breeze blew in untainted by even 
a curling smoke wreath, and the sun rose and set in 
an almost boundless sky, she saw a long low cottage, 
such as fishers might live in. Walking to and fro 
within, she could see a woman in a shabby plaid and 
a crumpled coif. In the village she had heard who 
that woman was—how she had once been young and 
loving—loving with a rare large love; how the hus- 
band of her choice had been an orphan and sickly, and 
how his rich old uncle, who had become possessed of 
all the family wealth by means which law calls legal, 
and justice calls fraud, would not lend him one penny 
to ease him in his profession, but left him the heir of 
all his vast fortune, just as life had gone utterly too 
hard for him, and he lay on his death-hed. His wife 
had it all now—that useless goii, which seemed to 
smell of her husband’s blood; and ever since she had 
lived alone, a fierce rebellious woman, whose yeice 
nobody heard exceptin the few words spoken over the 
necessaries of life. The common people feared or 
hated her, and in that scattered neighbcurhood there 
were but few gentler spirits to pity. Jor one minute 
Amy felt « wild sympathy with the outcast. Next 
instant she stood still and sighed; and yet she felt it 
was a sorely twisted spirit that could keep the fire of 
fruitless rebellion so long alight in front of the great 
patient sun and sea, the grandest types of Him who is 





so wondrous patient, and bears so long, and forgives 
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so quickly. ‘‘ Poor woman, there is nobody to pray | ‘* But ye seem to ken something about him, though?” 
for her,” thought Amy. ‘I shall have fow personal | pursued the woman, shrewdly. 
prayers. I will remember her!” Alas, alas, Amy, ‘*T knew his son when I was a little girl,” said Amy, 
but it is well that God recollects many that everyone | moving away. 
else forgets. | ‘*Did ye though ?—Aweel, and here he comes. 


At last, the party of wanderers prepared themselves | He’s dowie eno’ thenoo; maybe a frien’s face may do 
for a long rest in a little town in the far north. Mr. | him guid,” and before Amy could remonstrate, she 
Seymour,the professor, had commissions for views in | lifted her quavering old voice, and cried, ‘‘ Mr. Forres, 
that neighbourhood, and knew several of the chief | Mr. Forres!” 
townspeople, who were delighted to receive the tra- | The young man had come from the town by the 
vellers and to do the honours of the place. It was not! steep stony path which descended straight upon the 
at all a tourist place, and Amy knew that Margaret | little graveyard. He had been walking very slowly, 
had not visited it in her honeymoon. There were a} but when he heard his name called by his old land- 
few family houses in the vicinity, kept up in an lady, he quickened his steps, and Amy had no resource 
imitation of feudal dignity by the last members of | but to stand still. 

Highland lines, who perhaps found it hard to realise} ‘‘ Here’s a leddy kens ye, Mr. Forres.” 

that their importance had suffered any diminution; ‘‘ Miss Amy Maynard, I believe.” The voice was 
since the decay of bagpipes and clan-tartans. But refined and gentle, and Amy looked up, and said 
there were not many relics of antiquity to be seen, | simply, ‘‘ Yes.” The young man had lifted his hat, 
only a small, ruined chapel by the sea-shore, with | and now he held out his hand, and explained his 
some fresh, white graves lying about it. And for | prompt recognition. 

their first walk the artist’s party went there, witha} ‘‘I saw you with your cousins in Edinburgh last 
good-natured native who volunteered to play guide. | year on my way from here to London.” 

The gentlemen found plenty to discuss in the four} ‘‘I remember hearing that you had been in the 
roofless, ivy-clad walls, and the artist was very sure | Highlands,” said Amy ; ‘‘ I understand you have come 
of something about them; and his wife stayed at his | north within this week. Did you leave all our friends 
side, like a true spouse, to uphold his argument, | in London quite well?” 
whether she understood it or no. But Amy presently | ‘‘ Quite well,” he answered; ‘‘and how is your 
wandered away among the graves, reading and pon- | cousin in Edinburgh ?” 
dering over the epitaphs, until she almost stumbled| Amy mentally thanked him for the simple descrip- 
over an old white-capped crone, resting herself and | tion, which saved any haggle over the two names of 
her market-basket on a low tomb. Grace and Magdalen. ‘‘She is quite well, thank 

‘<T beg your pardon,” said the young lady. you,” she replied; ‘‘I had a letter from her this 

‘“‘T’ll gie ye grace,” returned the dame; ‘‘an’ ye’d | morning.” 
better tumble owre me than owre yonder,” and she} ‘‘And I wrote to her only yesterday,” said the 
pointed her skinny finger to a newly-filled grave, | young man, ‘‘I wrote to tell her of my sudden 
damp and black, within two yards of them. journey, and of my poor father’s death. "Your cousin 

‘* Has there been a funeral to-day ?” Amy asked, | has been always my best friend, Miss Maynard.” 
having learned on her travels that it was considered} ‘And you have been always her greatest favourite, 
decidedly rude not to open a conversation when the | I think,” said Amy. 
chance was offered. John Forres smiled and said nothing, and then Amy 

‘‘Na, na, it was yesterday—na, the day afore yes- | stole a side glance at him. He looked so very thin 
terday. I ken I’m gain’ doited no’ to remember a | and pale in his new deep mourning, very youthful too, 
buryin’ frae my ain hoose.” much younger than his years, and so quiet and graye, 

‘Tt was not one of your own people?” said Amy, | so utterly the same as the thoughtful simple-hearted 
startled at the woman’s coolness. boy whom she had somewhat confounded, eleven 

‘Na, na, it was just a man-lodger, and a cankert, | years ago, that Amy grew perfectly at ease with him. 
compleenin’ body he was, and little guid he’d hae | And not liking to pass over his recent bereavement in 
been to me for the money matter, if it hadna been for | perfect silence, she just said, ‘‘It was very sad that 
his son. An’ how the callant took on at no secin’ | you did not see Mr. Forres before he died,” and then 
his father afore he de’ed! for he didna get doon in | moved gently away from the fresh grave. 
time. He cam a’ the way frae London for’t,—I ken ‘Yes, it was sad,” he answered; ‘‘it made his death 
it wasna worth the cost.” seem awfully sudden to me.” 

‘‘Was the gentleman an Englishman?” Amy in-| And they walked in silence towards the little ruin. 
quired, just for the sake of civil interest. It was a laughing June morning, the far-off hills lay 

‘“‘Na, na. He was born i’ the place. Weel I kenned | blue and golden in the sunlight, and the Frith was 
his guid-for-nocht father afore him. His name was | dotted by many a craft. On the brow of the little hill 
Forres,—William Forres——” they paused, and looked out towards the sea; paused, 

“Oh, Mr. Forres!” exclaimed Amy, and then she | but said nothing. But each noticed that the other 
suddenly remembered that she had heard her cousin | unconsciously sighed as they resumed their walk. 


name this very town as the scene of John J orres’ ‘*Shall you return to,London soon?” Amy asked. 
Highland holiday last year. ‘‘Not for two or three weeks,” John answered, 
‘Ay, Mr. Forres; d’ye ken, him, ch?” quickly | ‘‘As I was coming so far, our firm kindly gave me 


asked the sharp old dame. leave of absence for so long. I don’t usually take my 
“*No,” said Amy. holiday until August or September.” 
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‘* And shall you stay here all the while ?”? Amy in- 
quired again. ‘Shall you not find it dull?” 


‘OQ, no place is dull in itself,” said John; ‘and I | 
am sure this is very beautiful, and the perfect quiet- | 


ness is such a refreshing rest. And I have reasons 
for remaining, as some business letters are likely to 
arrive for my poor father, which it is best that I should 
receive and answer at once.” 

‘* Although you like the hush here,” said Amy, 
presently, ‘‘ yet I dare say you wouldn’t care to live 
out of London.” 

“It would all depend upon circumstances,” he 
replied with a smile where a little humour lurked 
behind the sweetness; ‘‘just as circumstances have 


|made London yery dear to me,—and Benbow Place 
| the dearest part of London.” 
‘You have kept very true to it,” remarked Amy, 
‘Yes, or it has kept very true to me; for it’s been 
the scene of my whole life,” he said, ‘and a very 
happy scene too,—I don’t think I could wish a 
| brighter one, Miss Maynard. It has seemed gloomy 
sometimes, but then the gloom has come from my own 
mind, you know.” 
| ‘*And are you very often gloomy?” Amy asked 
| smiling. 
| “Not very often perhaps,” John answered, “ but 
still, oftener than I have any right to be!” 
| ‘*And how often do you think we have a right to 
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be gloomy *” Amy inquired, with a dash of her old 
quizzical impertinence. 

‘‘Never,” he answered with simple gravity, ‘‘ never, 
while we believe that there is an end to our journey, 
and that our trials and troubles are only the inconveni- 
ences of a way-side inn.” 

Amy was touched and awed. Religion in a man 
always touches and awes a good woman, the more so 
if she be wise as well as good. Some instinct 
of a man’s unguarded life, called to combat many a 
fierce temptation which never comes near her, tells the 
woman-heart that when he does take the narrow path, 
too often left for her feebler foot, he passes far a-head. 

By this time they had rejoined the antiquarian 
party. The townsman knew John Forres, and Amy 
explained their old acquaintanceship to the Sey- 


mours. So the young man was invited to join them 
in a further walk to Glenella, which Mr. Seymour in- 
| formed Amy was the name of an old castellated house 
beautifully situate to the west of the town. At the 
‘foot of the steep path they overtook John Forres’ 
| landlady toiling under her household load. They 
| passed her with a greeting, and for the next few 
| minutes they were so Lreathlessly occupied in climb- 
| ing that it was not until they reached the top that 
Amy found her old neighbour had fallen behind to 
| take care of the harl featured old widow, carrying 
| her basket, and giving her a helping hand whenever 
she needed it. 

It was a tolerably long walk to Glenella, and the 
artist and his friend tramped off first, leaving Mrs. 
| Seymour and Amy and John to follow. Part of their 
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way lay down a narrow path, bordered with trees and 
within hearing of the pleasant sound of a river’s rush- 
ing. To that accompaniment the three chatted as 
they went along, Amy walking in the midst. And 
what did they talk about? ‘Well, it would be rather 
hard to say, and not at all interesting to repeat. But 
Amy, for one, felt thoroughly in tune with the happy 
morning. Isn’t it strange how some people get the 
very best out of every one whom they come near, just 
as others get the worst ? Give us a man’s opinion of the 
world, and we may easily give our opinion of the man. 

‘“‘She’s not a bit changed,” thought John Forres, 
‘©and yet she’s nicer!” 

Glenella stood in the midst of its own grounds. 
The building was not large, but part of it was very 
old, and the additions and renovations had been made 
in honest, primitive simplicity, rather than bad mo- 
dern taste. But there was nothing about the house 
itself to particularly attract anybody but an artist 
or an antiquary, whilst it must have been indeed a 
dull eye and a graceless mind that would not be 
caught by the wild beauty of its approaches and 
surroundings. It stood on a slight eminence, com- 


‘manding a wide sweep of fair country, with Ben 


Wyvis in the background, stretched out in his gloomy 
grandeur like a reposing giant; while nearer hand, 
the country glowed in a rich verdure, not to be sur- 
passed by the fairest English landscape. And Glenella 
had closer charms of its own. Passing a line of con- 
servatories and planting beds, gorgeous and bewilder- 
ing in colour and perfume, the little party turned 
down a green lane, and entered the cool shadow of a 
miniature forest. Presently they struck off along a 
narrow path, overhanging a steep precipice, half filled 
with wild mountain trees and luxuriant ferns. Art 
had so subtly supplemented nature, that it was hard 
to distinguish their handiwork, until, suddenly after 
passing between a bank and a leafy screen, so thick 
that it made an almost midnight gloom at noonday, 
they found themselves overlooking a fair and stately 
garden, laid out in the Italian style, with terraces, 
and fountains, and vases. 

‘* It’s like the Arabian Nights!” exclaimed Amy. 

‘¢Or like a happy dream,” said John Forres. 

‘*Tt’s a perfect bit of Eden,” said sentimental Mrs. 
Seymour—“ only civilised, you know!” 

‘Then it’s Eden civilised by having an Adam 
something between a fiend and a beast,” observed 
their practical Scotch friend. ‘‘ He’s up there now,” 
he added, indicating the house: ‘he’s not often 
there. All this is nothing to do with him. It’s 
the work of his steward and gardener. They make a 
glory of it, and a profit too, I daresay. They draw 
money for it much as they like, for the master wants 
little more of his income than will buy as much 
whisky as he can take, and a man can scarcely swal- 
low twelve thousand a year in that way. I don’t 
suppose he would see much difference between yonder 
fairyland and the foulest close in the Cowgate, as long 
as he had his bottle.” 

‘Ts he married ?”’ asked Mrs. Seymour. 

“*Oh, yes; but that’s all of a piece with the rest of 
his life. They say she’s not a bad sort of woman at 
heart, and she doesn’t look as if she drank over much, 
but only as if she’d be a deal happier making hay and 





milking the kye, as she was born to do. How she 
gets through her days is a great mystery. They say 
she tried to learn reading once, but never got further 
than the alphabet!” 

‘* But people always exaggerate these sad stories,” 
said John Forres. 

‘Perhaps; but a second cousin of mine knew the 
farmer whom she served as herd-girl, somewhere 
near Edinburgh.” 

‘Still, if he is ali you say he is,” observed John, 
‘*it was degradation to any woman to marry him.” 

‘* Ay, but he wasn’t so bad in those days, not in 
that way—he didn’t drink. Very likely he began to 
drink to forget all that happened then; for he’s done 
some black work in his day.” 

‘What is his name?” asked Amy, with a trem- 
bling foreboding. 

‘“ Why, haven’t we told you that yet?” said Mr. 
Seymour. ‘‘I suppose we fancied you would know 
that Glenella belonged to the MacGillie.” 

Nobody knew what that meant to Amy. The artist 
and his wife went little into society in Edinburgh ; 
the Scotchman did not even know the name of the 
young lady who was one of his friend’s party; and 
John Forres had heard nothing of Magdalen’s history 
beyond that sudden revelation on the memorable 
night after his return from Scotland. And Amy gave 
no sign, but looked calmly round. There was very 
much she could not understand. How a gentleman, 
reared as this MacGillie, could have dared to bring 
humiliation to such as her cousin must have been, 
she could not comprehend. 

‘*For after his private marriage,” their guide went 
on, ‘‘ he brought a young lady here, and gave her out 
to be his wife—a Miss Roy, she was, and the daughter 
of an Edinburgh advocate.” 

Mr. Seymour suddenly remembered some unplea- 
sant rumour which he had once heard, and he touched 
his friend’s arm ; but it was too late. John Forres un- 
derstood it all now; and on the spur of the moment, in 
his chivalrous sympathy, he drew Amy’s hand through 
his arm, and led her away in advance of the others. 

They walked so for about three minutes. Then 
Amy recollected herself, and resolutely withdrew her 
hand; he recollected himself too, and blushed for the 
unconscious freedom he had taken. But they still 
walked on side by side, and advanced far before the 
others, who rather lingered—perhaps out of delicacy, 
perhaps for further scandal. At first, Amy felt very 
bitter towards Magdalen, for the rash and selfish sin 
which had brought her to this shame to-day. She had 
never realised it so cuttingly as now she heard it in the 
commonplace words of unconscious gossip. But the 
very next moment her heart softened, as she lifted her 
dazed eyes over the fair domain, for which it seemed 
the devil had tempted her cousin ‘to fall down and 
worship,” and of which he had defrauded her after 
all. And John Forres walking at Amy’s side, almost 
afraid even to glance at her, saw her head suddenly 
droop, and knew that the relieving tears were come. 

‘*You had heard this before, had you not?” he 


asked, very gently. 


‘* Yes,” sobbed Amy. 
‘TI had not,” he said. ‘* But still I do not let it 
crush me, as it crushes you; and she can’t be dearer 
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to you than she is tome. She is my best friend—in 
fact, my only intimate personal friend. I can’t think 
how you can doubt her, Miss Amy.” 

‘«* But I know it’s true,” Amy sobbed. 

*« Part of it, of course,” he answered. ‘‘ Miss Amy, 
all I ever knew was that she once told me that the 
sorrow of her life was her own sin. And of course 
that is true too. But I believe in her, notwithstand- 
ing. I feel sure there is something left untold that 
would greatly alter all we hear.” 

‘*T can’t be so hopeful,” sobbed poor Amy. 

‘‘Then, never mind. We may be quite sure she 
sinned somehow—like the rest of us, Miss Amy; and 
don’t vex yourself to inquire how. That’s a question 
Christ never asks; it is enough that she has been | 
very, very sorry—far beyond most of us there, Miss 
Amy. And if she once fell lower than some, she has 
climbed far higher since. She has been almost a 
second mother to me, and I love and honour her more | 
than any one else, except my own dear mother in | 
heaven. You must forgive me for putting you in | 
mind of all this. You know it far better than I do, 
Miss Amy; but at times it is a comfort to hear an- 
other repeat what we know ever so well.” 

‘Yes, thank you, thank you,” said Amy between 
her sobs. 

He kept at her side, and somehow kept the others 
away during their return. They paused once, to look | 
back upon Glenella, standing in the sunshine, the | 
fair and stately hiding-place of a life as hideous as a 
satyr’s dream. A mutched “ wife,” passing by, and | 
seeing where their gaze was bent, paused to say, | 
‘Ay, but isn’t it a bonnie place? but the MacGillie’s | 
aye getting worse. They say he maks his own boy | 
bairn as fou as himsel’, and half kilt the lad the | 
morn. ‘The verra deil winna hae him soon!” 

‘* Well, at least he’s not past God’s mercy as long as 
he lives,” said John Forres, as they resumed their walk. 

‘*T almost wish he were,” answered Amy, fiercely. | 

He turned upon her those soft grey eyes that she | 
had seen sparkle once or twice even this morning ; 
but they were startled and sad now. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean it?” he said, appealingly. 

‘*No, I don’t,” she confessed, ‘‘ not exactly.” 

‘No, of course not,” he answered, ‘only justice | 
will sometimes speak out before mercy; but that does | 
not matter as long as she does not act first.”’ 

‘* But isn’t sternest justice often the truest mercy?” 
Amy asked. 

‘I don’t sec in what field we can discuss that 
question,” he answered, with a smile breaking through 
his gravity; ‘‘for stern justice at once consigns us, 
and all our arguments, into the bottomless pit.” 

**Ah, I don’t mean in God’s dealings with the 
world, but in man’s dealings with man,” said Amy. 
‘* Doesn’t half the world seem resolved to reach kind- 
ness with cruel hands >—grudging servants and work- | 
people, to give handsome subscriptions to charities >— 
refusing timely and thoughtful help, and yet winking 
at pauperism as affording scope for the exhibition of 
their heavenly charity ?” 

‘* There is much truth in what you say,” John re- 
plied. ‘‘ By the Bible, we may see that these evils always | 





| alone. 


| it only makes it worse to think about it. 
| father! if you had only reflected what you were 


everybody, good or evil—ay, Satan himself—is doing 
God’s work. He knows the exact part of his pat- 
tern which will come out under each hand. We see 
glimpses of it ourselyes sometimes. Beneath all tho 
agony and doubt and struggle there is in the world, 
you always find an undercurrent of belief that the 
right has a strength which re-asserts itself against 
wrong until it conquers at last; or how come such 
adages as ‘God permits, but not for ever;’ or, ‘God 
comes at last, when we think He is farthest off?’ ” 

‘Then you don’t think that some people get ail 
the crust, and others all the cake?” Amy asked, 
smiling. 

John pondered 2 moment. ‘No, I don’t,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘ First of all, it’s hard to say what is crust 
and what is cake, for so much depends upon taste. 
One sweetmeat is enough for some people, whilst 
others must have so many that they spoil their teeth! 
And people seldom have the same all through; and 
whoever has cake given him first, generally throws it 
away, while if one has the crust in one’s youth, it 
keeps up one’s appetite for the cake when one gets it 
at last, whether in this world or—the next.” 

By this time they had reached Amy’s lodgings, and 
there they parted, and she ran up-stairs to hide her 
still tearful eyes in her own apartment. 

‘‘T don’t wonder that Magdalen likes him, and has 
been kind to him,” she pondered. ‘‘ How thoroughly 
nice he is! Fancy ninety-nine young men out of a 
hundred carrying that old woman’s basket for her! 
Somehow, he makes me feel awfully humble. Ah 
me! but I should not have even noticed such as him, 
only a year or two ago—-silly little fool that I was! 
There now, Amy Maynard, take that compliment from 
yourself, and turn it over in your own mind. Well, 
it’s pleasant to know there are good Christian people 
in the world, although they are nothing to oneself!” 

John Forres did not at once return to his lonely 
lodgings. He went on to the little chapel, and stood 
beside his father’s graye. ‘‘I wonder if I feel all that 
I’ve been saying,” he thought. ‘I wonder if, in my 
inmost heart, I am quite sure that it is all for the best 
that my darling mother was taken so soon, and I left 
All for the best, too, that years of my life 
must be utterly spent in trying to set right my poor 
father’s—mistakes, so that I may not enjoy the bless- 
ings I have earned; while other. young men have 
such freely given to them without any effort. Ah! 
but so they were given to me—God gave them, when 
He helped me to win them, oly it’s his will to keep 
back their use for awhile; but I can’t make it feel 
quite easy to know that I mustn’t hope for a home of 


/my own for ever so long. A home of my own, and 


somebody to love me dearer than all the world! But 
O father, 


doing. ‘Thewill of God bedone.’ But how wicked I 
am to let myself get into this train of thought at all!” 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—HERE OR HEREAFTER ? 

A GREAT cry in tho stillness of that night! 


Another and another, and before the echoes died away 
among the scattered houses, and down the straggling 





have been, and I fear they always will be; but they | street, there was a sound of many windows opening, 
should not put us out of patience, for I believe that | and a hundred startled voices asked what was the 
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matter. There was 
glare in the sky, though the silver moon was riding 
there at full. And as the terrified people turned to 
the west, they caught the words of the alarm. 

‘Help! help! Tire at Glenella!” 

The whole town was out in a few moments. 
Between the moonlight and the flames it was almost 
as light as day. Amy, standing in the porch waiting 


a red light on the Frith, anda 


| ransom was 


for Mr. Seymour, could actually distinguish the black | 


sods of Mr. Forres’ grave in the green churchyard 
below. They could not see the burning castle itself 


from their residence, nor until they turned the corner | 


of the lane, and thither they pressed onward among 
the excited crowd. The whole house seemed like one 
great fire on the hillside, and the forked flames, 


head gang as wild’s his ain; and maybe that’s what 
it is at last, and ye’re the ghaist after all, for ye’re 
fearsome like her, and nane culd ever say whether she 
were deid or leivin’,—the real richt young leddy that 
wouldna see me and mine wranged, though the ainly 
hersel’ and her ain! Richt was richt, but 
it was no bonnie bargain I had of him after a’. But 
he was a braw lad when he was only Mr. Roderick, and 
he spak me fair when naebody else did. Nae that 
mony hae spoken me fair sinsyne, for the servants 
hae girned and mocked at me afore my verra face,— 
they might hae waited till I’d turned my heid. Ay, 
he was a braw lad, and though he’s burned his very 
heirt out wi’ the cursed whisky, it’s awesome he should 


| be burnt up a’thegither like a cindered bannock, and 


escaping through one of the larger windows, had | 


actually seized some of the nearer trees. It was like 
adeadly Druid sacrifice to the powers of darkness. 
And the bravest of the crowd, as they rushed on to 


the great lawn before the building, paused for an 
instant, beaten back by the fierce light and heat, and , 


perhaps by the sense of their own helplessness. 
there was a sound which soon recalled their energies | 
—a child’s voice at a window scarcely above ‘the | 
heads of the taller men—and in another moment, a | 
cry of women, behind a door, too blind from smoke 


But | 


no have even a decent burying. Hech, but wouldna 
he be mad to hear me crackin’ awa i’ the auld Scotch, 
for Pye heen fairly frighted to open my mouth afore 
him—no that le was so genteel hissel’! Waes me, 
but why will yonder stranger lad throw his young life 
awa’ efter ane that maun be gane to his ain place, 
wherever it may be, afore noo? Isna his mither 
here to stop him, or will nae ither body do it for his 
mither’s sake? They’ll think I’m a wild woman to 
cry blame on ane that seeks to save my husband’s 
life; and, fegs, I think they'll think richt. ButI ken 


and terror to undo the fastenings, and calling on the | the beams were fallin’ afore we won oot, and wha 


men, for the love of God, to break it open! Amy 


was but a little morsel in the crowd, and she could | 


not see much except the tall grey towers, with the 
cruel flames wreathing about them in their hellish 
dance. But she understood the shouts with which 
each saved life was welcomed from the jaws of 
eternity. And she could hear the people say ‘‘ They 
must be all out by this time, surely nearly all out.” 
Then suddenly, a cry rose like a thrill of horror :— 

**See—the MacGillie—the MacGillie himsel’.” 

At that instant the crowd surged back to make 
room for a man carrying a fainting woman, one of 
the Glenella maids. And in the surge of the throng, 
Amy, separated from her companions, was borne to 
the very front. And then she could see the wretched 
man, standing at the window of a room wherein the 
flames made a red background to his great gaunt 
figure. Unsteadily he stood, with a bottle swaying 
in his fingers. Standing there, a sober man might 
have taken his life in his hand and leaped. But the 
poor wretch so shook with terror that as he leaned 


uncortainly over the sill, the flask dropped from his | 


nerveless grasp, and fell with a smash on the flagged 
pathway. The sound seemed to rouse him a little, 
for he started up, and stared at the mob. Amy never 
forgot the glare of his eyes—not till her dying day. 
Straight down into her eyes they glared, and then up- 
rose a cry, shrill as a woman’s, and wild as a fiend’s. 

‘* It’s the de’il in her shape come to fetch me!” 

And the sinner fell back—out of sight, while the 
crowd dashed here and there in frantic desperation. 

A strong hand seized Amy’sarm. It belonged toa 
huge woman, with tumbled night-linen showing be- 
tween the folds of a soiled Indian dressing-gown, 
whose rich pattern Amy noticed with insane minute- 
ness. ‘‘Dinna ye see what ye’ve done?” she cried. 
‘*He took ye for the ghaist, that he’s aye deaved me 
about seein’ in his tantrums, till he’s a’most garred my 


| 





enters is as guid’s as a deid man. Na, na, hinny,” 

she went on, changing her tone to answer a whining 
child that pulled her garments, ‘“‘it isna the Day o 
Judgment, though I'll grant ye it’s fearful like it to 
some o’ us. An’ ye’ll never sce yer puir father again, 
hinny. Ye may just pit up ane mair prayer for him, 
for wha can say if he’s quite gane yet? Ye see the 
MacGillie cudna hae been as bad as they say,” she 
continued, again turning to Amy, ‘‘for the bairn’s 
greetin’ for him,—the verra bairn that he lickit but 
yesterday. There gang mair beams, and that mis- 
guided callant’s richtamang them! Waes me, but the 
MacGillie had sins enough to answer for, wi’out pu’in 
a better man than himself to his end afore his time.” 

‘* Ye’d better sek some shelter, Mistress Macgillie,” 
interposed a woman, “ or the puir bairns ll be catching 
deid caulds wi’ their bare feet on the wet turf.” 

‘*T suppose it’s all over wi’ him,” said the lady of 
the burning castle, looking up at the flames, now 
slowly subsiding, like cruel human passions when 
their wicked will is done. The moon was waning in 
the sky, and there was a long streak of bright yellow 
over the sea in the east. 

‘Ay, it maun be over. He’s 
Come awa’, mem, come awa’.” 

“And where will ye gang ?” 

he poor woman began to cry, and rocked herself 
to and fro. ‘I dinna care,” she said, ‘‘ I dinna care! 
There’s but one place for me noo, and that’s my grave! 
But dinna tak’ me to ony fine stuck-up hoose, where 
they'll just let me in and bear wi’ me, because I sall 
be their laird’s mither noo. Tak’ me to some o’ my 
ain sort. I’ve aye thocht I culd be gey happy wark- 
ing at Tibbie MacShiel’s wash-tub, when I’ve driven 
past her i’ the carriage. Just tak’ me there. She’s 
a decent bodie, and I mind she has a guid box bed, for 
I steppit in byeance to get a drink o’ water.” 
Some of the people kindly led her away. The fire 


in the Lord’s han’s. 
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was fast dying down, and the crowd was thinning. 
But there was a little group round the great door. 
They were bringing out—something. 

Not the laird. The morning breeze, blowing fresh 
and sweet on their fevered faces, might be stirring the 
ashes that had once been the Chief of the Clan. But 
the helpless figure they carried was slight and youth- 
ful, and the poor dead hands hanging down were 
thin, white, delicate hands. The face was turned a 
little aside on the shoulder of the rough fisher who 
tenderly bore the burden, but still Amy knew the 
plain sweet features, and the soft fair hair, though she 
had only seen them yesterday since eleven years. 

It was John Forres. 

‘‘TIs he dead?” the women were eagerly asking. 
Amy couldn’t ask, but she heard the answers. ‘‘ We 
canna tell, He isna burned a bit. But there was a 
great beam beside him. That must hae done it.” 

She did not know what had become of the Seymours, 
and she turned and went back to the town in the rear 
of the silent procession. ‘The yellow streak in the 
eastern sky was growing brighter and broader towards 
dawn. Amy gazed blankly at it. Was another dawn 
breaking for him who had walked that very path with 
her, only the day before? And it never even struck 
her that they did not take him on to his own 
lodgings, but carried him into the first house they 
reached, which was where the Seymours lived. 

The town doctor was at hand, and as the crowd was 
of sensible Scotch people—not so enthusiastic as to be 
crucl in their kindness—when he told them to go 
away, they instantly went. Mrs. Seymour, being 
English, or, to tell the whole truth, Irish, was rather 
inclined to gratify her warmer feelings at any cost; 
but Amy led her away, sure that no presence could be 
any improvement on the medical men and the respon- 
sible ‘‘ mensefu’” house-mother. 

‘‘A sensible girl,” said the doctor, doing his work 
none the less dutifully and earnestly, because his 
heart was so strong that it could send a spare shoot of 
humour over his grave duties. ‘‘ Amateur lady nurses 
may be very like ministering angels, but then even 
angels are embarrassing sometimes!” 

Amy got Mrs. Seymour to lie down, and left her to 
enjoy her great luxury, ‘“‘the relief of a good cry.” 
Then she crept away to her own room, and sat down 
at the window overlooking the Frith. She was too 
worn-out to think, and many odd fancies and 
strangely-associated memories just floated mistily 
through her mind. Once she stole out, and sat down 
on the stairs within hearing of the footsteps and voices 
in the chamber. The doctor passed through the pas- 
sage, and, as he did not seem in haste, she ventured 
to ask— 

‘*Ts he alive?” 

‘** Yes, he lives,” he said; ‘‘ but he is still senseless.” 

‘* And there is hope ?” Amy inquired. 

‘‘There’s always hope,” he answered; and Amy 
knew what that meant from such a man at such a 
time. 

‘* Are you a friend of his?” he asked. 

‘* No—yes,” said Amy. 

The doctor gave two sharp, quick looks at her, and 
went back to his patient. 


| She only drank a cup of tea, for she was glad to escape 
from Mrs. Seymour’s vague clattering chatter. She 
made an excuse that she would go and fetch the 
letters. In the street, just outside the door, she found 
the old woman she had encountered in the graveyard 
yesterday. She had been up to Glenella, and carried 
her market basket full of half-burnt sticks. In her 
character of John Forres’ landlady, she was crying. 

‘Eh, miss, dearie, and it’s you,” she said. ‘An’ 
isn’t it a sin and a shame they should carry him into 
a strange hoose? An’ they winna lat me see him! 
‘It’s nae use, for he canna ken ye noo, Mrs. Mackay,’ 
says Luckie Cumming, when I asks her. ‘And whaur 
wull he think he is, whan he comes too?’ says I; ‘ enoo’ 
to gie him a deid start back again?’ ‘I’m feared he 
winna think whaur he is, till he finds himsel’ wi’ the 
Lord,’ says she. I spak her fair, but Luckie Cumming 
has a high hand, and wull aye keep her ain gait. And 
eh, miss, and I’d hae been prood and happy to hae 
nursed him my ainsel’, if he’d lain as guid as dead 
for a month, if somebody would just hae paid the 
outgaeing expenses; for I ken he’s owre muckle o’ a 
gentleman to let me lose byit. An’ Madam MacGillie, 
she’s bidin’ at Tibbie MacShiel’s. Hech, but why 
didn’t she tak the fancy to come to me? It’s weary 
wark to see the luck pass ye! I’ve just been up to 
yonder place, missie, and it stinks like a’ Sodom and 
Gomorrha; but ye ken a few sticks is ay usefu’ toa 
puir woman wi’ fathcrless bairns, and it’s a’ I’se get.” 

Amy went on to the post-office. There was one letter 
—for herself. She took it to the churchyard to read. 

It was from Magdalen. It mentioned that she had 
just heard from John Forres, and that he was in the 
same place with Amy. ‘‘ Perhaps you may meet him,” 
said the letter. ‘‘He has just lost his father. You 
have heard what his father was, when Mrs. Forres 
died. Well, since then, he has got into debt, reck- 
lessly—wickedly. And the son has given up all his 
savings—the savings of eleven years—from the few 
shillings of his nest egg to the hundreds of later times 
—for he stands high with his employers, Amy. All 
given up to pay these debts; and all his surplus for 
the next year or two will go to fill in the same gulf. 
And this means giving up a great deal more than the 
mere money.” 

Thus curtly did John’s old friend tell the story of his 
sacrifice, without one word of comment or encomium. 
Was that simple nature, or was it the highest art? 

Amy sat on a grave with the letter in her hand, and 
looked up at the open window, with its fluttering 
white curtain, behind which a soul was uncertainly 
hovering between the ways of life and death. And 
she felt that this hard life had been worth the living— 
that out of the cross would grow the crown—perhaps 
budding even now. ‘His life has had a duty, and he 
has done it,” she mused; ‘‘and the very heathen 
counted those happy who died then. But still, this 
miserable duty is scarcely finished yet; and surely it 
would be sweet for such an one to have a little taste 
of happiness before he goes away! God does give it 
sometimes—sometimes! But I suppose it is such a 
faint, faint earnest of the bliss that comes AFTER, that 
when one gets to that it does not matter much if one . 


199 


missed the other or no! 





In due time, Amy was summoned to her breakfast. | 


But yet her eyes were tearful, 
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fhe NOTES ON SWITZERLAND, 

the PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

sm A RECENT stay of nearly ten months in Switzer- | excursioning, or, when the weather is dull, in loung- 
ae land should have yielded good opportunities for ob- | ing about and reading the newspapers. In fine or 
hae serving its religious condition; and had I been in| even tolerable weather, carriages may be seen and 
z circumstances to move about from Canton to Canton, | heard rolling through the town from an early hour 
mo or even to reside for some time in the chief cities of | in the morning, and moving towards the mountains, 
‘eli the Confederation, my opportunities would have left | while crowds steam up the lake of Brienz, and spend 
ram nothing to be desired. But during a stay of nearly | the day climbing the steep footpath up the lofty Falls 
” i four months in the Protestant Canton of Berne, my | of the Giesbach, and, after refreshing themselves at 
’ sid residence was not in the beautiful city of that name, | one of the hotels below, and investing, perhaps, in 
anal the capital of the Republic, but in the picturesque- | some of the wood carvings—of which no richer col- 
+" lying village of Interlaken, which forms the opening | lection is to be found in all Switzerland—sit waiting 
oe into the magnificent range of snow-mountains known | the steamer which is to take them back in the evening 
1ing - by the name of the Bernese Oberland, into which hun- | on one of the seats beside the hotels, gazing up at the 
rt dreds may be seen pouring from week to week during | noble Falls, and drinking into their ears their imposing 
monn - the summer months from all parts of Europe and | roar. Now contrast with this the practice of the 
lead America; while the rest of my time was divided be- | English-speaking tourists—I mean the Americans as 
the tween Lausanne (the capital of the French-speaking | well as ourselves. Englishmen, it is true, there are, 
Ps Protestant Canton de Vaud) and Lucerne (the capital of and Americans too—not excepting even clergy—who 
llie the leading Roman Catholic, German-speaking Canton | spend the Lord’s-day on the Continent very much as 
isd : of that name)—two months in the former, and four in | the continentals themselves do. But when I state 
- the latter. From this it will be seen that my range | that the English church during the season is always 
, Pd of personal observation was somewhat limited; and full, sometimes to overflowing—the ladies present 
te d as I am not disposed to occupy these pages with | bearing no undue proportion to the gentlemen—and 
ha what may be found in books, I call what follows) when I add that the Scotch church in the lower part 
et.” “Notes,” as best expressing the unsystematic and in- | of the same building (kindly granted by the Bernese 
dies complete character of what, nevertheless, I hope will Government, and neatly fitted up for the services of 
i d prove fresh to the readers of the SunDAy MaGazine. | the Free Church of Scotland), though opened for the 
had In the present paper I shall confine myself to the Pro- | first time last season, was also filled, it will be admitted 
‘i. testant Cantons, and begin with what the name of this to present a remarkable testimony to the church- 


99 magazine naturally suggests—the observance of the going habits of the English-speaking people, and a 
“<a Lord’s-day. striking contrast to continental practice—a contrast 


sia At the German service in the parish church of Un- which is fitted to strike, and I have reason to know 


ae. terseen (in one of the three close-lying villages that does strike, the native populations of such places, and 
ide go under the general name of Interlaken), one is indeed of every place. 

ie struck with the almost total absence of any above the | ' The day is spent by the natives in walking or visiting 
nonied commonest class of worshippers, while the church— in their Sunday dress, while in the afternoon and 
“All seated apparently for about six hundred—was not evening the brass-band music, provided specially for 
ae half full. The pastor, to whom I remarked this, said | visitors, goes on just as on other days in the Kursaal, 
vulf that most of the resident population, being occupied | around which sit considerable groups of people, listen- 
the directly or indirectly with the hotels, could only ing or chatting over their coffee, wine, or beer—the 

attend church during winter. We speak in our | clergy quietly acquiescing in this state of things. 

his own country of half-day worshippers, but here is a; One Sunday afternoon, when going through the 
di Protestant population of half-year worshippers. The | village to church, we were stopped by a crowd of peo- 
et whole service—as usual in German churches—was over | ple gazing up at a ropedancer, who was performing all 
ann in about an hour, and I thought it somewhat lifeless. | sorts of summersaults on a rope stretched right across 
orn There are times, however, even in summer, when the | the street, while farther on music and dancing were 
inly whole population go to church. On festival days they | going on in a large though rather low-classed hotel, 


maak make a point of taking their families with them to ; within a stone’s cast of the church. In the evening, 


ice their respective parish churches, one of which lies | having occasion to visit a family in an hotel beyond the 
t—] 


va several miles from the village of Interlaken ; and even | village, I found the rope-dancer still on the same spot, 
1 . . those whose business is thought to require the same | but now on the ground, and encircled by a large crowd, 
“one work on Sundays as on other days do no work on those | performing by torch-light, leaping and tumbling, and 
this festival days but what can neither be anticipated nor | by way of variety tossing a little boy and girl into the air 
y it put off. What I remarked, however, was not so much | and catching them, while the music and dancing in the 
fh “ the smallness of the resident church-going population | afore-mentioned hotel were as brisk as ever, and kept 
 & as the almost total absence of the German-speaking | up tilla late hour. In fact, this dancing saloon is so 
: tourists from the house of prayer. While more than | employed every Sunday, and as the.admission-price 
— prayer. n | employed every Sunday sion-p 

that one-half of the visitors to that glorious spot are of this | is merely nominal, the profits must be derived from 
‘shite class, not more than ten or twelve ladies at most, and | the wine and beer, which in those hot days is drunk 


still fewer gentlemen, are to be seen in church on any | freely enough. On speaking of such things, as what 
Sabbath during the season. They spend the day in| would not be tolerated in England on +he Lord’s-day, 
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all the answer I got from the pastor was, ‘‘ Yes, but 
in England only.” Honourable to England this; 
but what are we to think of passive acquiescence in 
such a state of things ? 

‘* Next Sunday,” said the pastor one day, ‘‘ there is 
to be 2 Schwingfest.” Not having observed what the 
Guide Books say of these, I was at a loss to know what 
was meant by this term, but I soon found it out. They 
are simply wrestling matches—one of the fixed institu- 
tions of the country. For developing the physical 
capabilities of the people, I have no fault to find with 
them, though serious bodily injuries not unfrequently 
result from them. But more than half of them are 
fixed to take place on a Sunday; while of the rest— 
fixed for particular days of certain months—any one 
of them will take place on a Sunday when that day 
of the month happens to be a Sunday (for in such 
cases, what we call a ‘‘lawful” day seems to be a 
phrase unknown in Switzerland). How these wrest- 
ling matches are conducted the reader will find in the 
note below, from which he will be able to judge for 
himself what Sabbath occupation they form.* On 
the morning of that Schwingfest Sunday, but while 
yet ignorant of what it meant, we were startled by 
the sound of drums, and the tramp of many feet 
approaching us. On looking out we observed a long 
procession passing our own door, in the centre of 
which, immediately behind the drums, were three or 
four splendid sheep decked in garlands and led along 
with the crowd. Wondering whether this could be 
some relic of Pagan superstition, I inquired and 


found that the procession contained the competitors, | 


on their way to the wrestling ground, the sheep 
being the prizes intended for the successful candi- 
dates. Nor is this the only secular occupation of the 
Lord’s-day prevalent alike in the Protestant and the 
Roman Catholic cantons. There are the well-known 
‘Tir National” and ‘Tir Kantonal,” or National 
and Cantonal Shooting Matches, for which Switzerland 
has long been famous, almost all held on a Sunday, 
and occupying the entire day. But enough on this 
head. 


Behind the Harder range—a yast wall of limestone 
rock, covered with vegetation, and stretching from 
east to west, shutting in from the north the beautiful 
valley of Bédeli in which the village of Interlaken lies 
—is a road running up some five miles above the level 
of the valley to the village of Habkern, 3,000 or 4,000 
feet above Interlaken, consisting of a cluster of ham- 
lets, and looking at a distance like the tents of an 
encamped army on the top ofa hill. The picturesque 
and primitive-looking little church and the neat-look- 
ing pastor’s house complete this picture. I took a 

valk one fine day up to this village, and calling on 
the pastor was agreeably surprised to find upon his 








* Intending competitors must present themselves for inspection and 
enrolment on some previous day. The spot selected for the match is 
some large grass field, railed in, with benches erected all round for the 
spectators, who are expected to appear in large numbers. Inside this 
circle the combatants engage, two at a time. The wrestler is required, 
not simply to throw his adversary or push him over—for that is reckoned 
a failure—but, seizing his dress just above the thighs with both hands, to 
lift him clean off the ground and lay him flat on his back; an operation 
demanding skill as well as strength, These matches last an entire day, 
at the close of which the prizes are distributed, the first being awarded to 
him who has worsted in the way described the greatest number of an- 


tagonists. 
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drawing-room table a volume of the Leisure Hour or 
the Sunday at Home (I forget which), and one or two 
other religious books in English. Beside these lay a 
newly-opened parcel of the most recent and some 
truly excellent works in German Theology and History 
—refreshing evidence this of a desire, even in this 
secluded region, to keep abreast of the theological 
and general literature of the day. Having entered 
into conversation with this inteligent pastor, I got 
much information from him as to the form of connection 
between Church and State and its practical working 
in Switzerland, on clerical salaries, election of pastors, 
parochial work, and religious lifein rural parts. The 
impression which all this left was that of crippled 
resources, of very limited freedom in ecclesiastical 
matters, and, as a rule, of religious formality and 
lethargy. On asking whether any such things as in 
our country are found wherever spiritual life is 
vigorous—as Bible-classes and prayer-meetings—his 


| reply was, ‘‘O no, they would not answer with us;” 





in proof of which he said that a young unmarried 
pastor who preceded him at Habkern, being very 
earnest, had set agoing meetings of this nature, one 
for males and another for females, and had not only 
to give them up, but even to leave the place in conse- 
quence of unpleasant stories raised to the prejudice 
of his character, for which there was not a shadow of 
ground. For himself, therefore, he had never at- 
tempted anything of the kind, confining himself to 
statutory duties. 


Coming now to the French-speaking Canton de 
Vaud, also Protestant—or rather to its picturesquely 
built and lively capital, Lausanne—the feature of it 
for which it is at present chiefly remarkable is ite 
educational character. Thisisso superior and moderate 
in point of cost, that it is yearly becoming a place of 
increasing resort for English, Scotch, Irish, and 
American families during the chief part of the year; 
giving occasion to the saying that now it consists of 
but two classes, the teachers and the taught. This 
gives to the better classes an air of culture and refine- 
ment; and as English-speaking people bring so much 
business and money to the town, instruction in our 
language is given to as many of the young of both 
sexes as desire and have capacity to receive it; and 
shop-girls are found doing business with their English 
customers in their own language, who have never 
travelled beyond their native Canton. But it is of its 
religious character that I wish to speak—in which 
there is much that is fitted to interest English Chris- 
tians. And as this will oblige me to speak of deno- 
minational divisions akin to some in our own country, 
I wish it to be understood, once for all, that I write in 
the interest of none of these parties, but simply of 
religion itself. I made it my business while there to 
cultivate acquaintance with clergy and laity alike of 
the National and Free Churches, as also with the 
admirable Wesleyan minister, his family, and his 
work. My readers, therefore, may trust me, I think, 
to write impartially, whatever their own denomina- 
tional connections and ideas may be. 

For nearly thirty years before the year 1846, a 
marked improvement had taken place in the National 
Church. The evangelical and earnest ministrations of 
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the clergy had told extensively upon the religious and 
moral tone of the community, especially on those 
classes which constitute the aristocracy in a democratic 
country—those of wealth and superior standing. The 
government was mostly in their hands; from them 
public measures took their complexion; and a more 
wholesome state of things than this would produce, 
one should think, could hardly be. But this only 
excited the jealousy of the classes beneath them— 
beneath them not less in religion and morality than in 
position and means. 
manhood suffrage is the law, mere numbers—provided 
they be worked with skill and determination—can 
carry anything, efforts were quietly put forth to over- 
throw the dominant party, which at length proved 
successful; the ruling powers were completely changed; 
the constitution was then ‘ revised,” and such changes 
made in it as were fitted (and certainly intended) to 
weaken the power of the clergy and strip the church 
courts of all independence. It provided, for example, 
that the Council of State, in remitting any question to 
the Synod, did not bind itself to carry out the Synod’s 
decision, but reserved to itself to act, in every eccle- 
siastical matter, as itself judged proper. Various 
other oppressive laws were enacted, all tending to 
check (and as events proved, designed to check) what- 
ever was conducive to the highest moral and religious 
well-being of the community. To crown all, on the 
completion of this revolutionary work, in 1846, a 
document was drawn up, calling upon all the people 
to unite in public thanksgiving to God for so glorious 
a change; and this the clergy were ordered to read 
from their pulpits and make the subject of special 
celebration in their services. They remonstrated, but 
received for answer, that forfeiture of their livings and 
status as the National clergy would be the consequence 
of refusal. Before this threat a considerable number 
gave way, but about one hundred and thirty (if I 
remember rightly) resigned, and left the National 
Church, rather than be guilty of what they felt to be 
an outrage on their religious convictions. This was 
an unexpected blow to the Government, but they 
flattered themselves that by severe repressive measures 
they would be able to crush this formidable opposition. 
They accordingly prohibited the ‘‘ Demissionary 
ministers” (as they were called) from meeting their 
adherents in any number above twenty in one place 
and at one time. Even prayer-meetings were made 
illegal by this democratic government! But the 
outgoing party were not to be thus putdown. Minis- 
ters and people held out; and though often mobbed, 
mocked, and threatened, while in some cases violence 
was resorted to—sometimes coarse, not to say dan- 
gerous—they persevered, they prospered, until all 
opposition proving bootless, while such tyranny found 
no sympathy from the other Cantons of the Confedera- 
tion, the Government found it necessary to modify its 
policy. The demitting party were allowed tacitly to 
build churches, and to conduct their services un- 
molested ; and although to this day no legal recogni- 
tion of the ‘‘Eglise Libre,” or Free Church—the 
name which this seceding body has given to itself— 
has been granted, and consequently, no property can 
be held by it as a corporate institution, they have in 
the town of Lausanne two churches, served by four 


And, as in a country where | 
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pastors, at which the attendance is such that nota 
seat is to be had after the service has begun. Also, 
instead of the slight work which before was reckoned 
quite enough, they hold three services every Lord’s- 
day—the afternoon being devoted to catechetical in- 
struction, in which some in the best class of society 
take part. They have also a weekly prayer-meeting, 
remarkably well attended; and once a month a mis- 
sionary meeting, when intelligence from different 
parts of the world is communicated, and any stranger 
haying fresh intelligence is invited to addressthe meet- 
ing—a new thing in those parts. Nor is it the humbler 
class only, or chiefly, among whom these signs of 
church life have so refreshingly sprung up in con- 
nection with this enforced separation from the National 
Church; for its members consist chiefly of the more 
substantial or higher class. ‘This class, indeed, were 
first aimed at, and most prejudicially affected, by the 
revolutionary movement; and, though their pecuniary 
interests and social status did not suffer, as was the case 
with the ministers, they naturally had a fellow-feeling 
for them, and might be expected, perhaps, to cast in 
their lot with them; but, had that been all, it would 
surely have evaporated, or to a great extent have 
ceased to operate, in the course of two-and-twenty 
years. Evidently, a deeper principle was at work; 
and the progress of their ‘‘ Sustentation Fund,” for 
the support of the ministry (the idea of which they 
borrowed from Scotland), and the comparative comfort 
in which (relatively to the incomes of the National 
clergy), the ministers of the ‘‘Eglise Libre” live, 
sufficiently proves the permanent hold which this 
little Church has taken of the best feelings of the com- 
munity. They have a Theological Faculty; and the 
college which they have erected is one of the largest and 
most substantial edifices in the town, beautifully fitted 
up, and remarkably well equipped, with a library al- 
ready creditably stocked. Its theological professors are 
five; and, for the preparatory department, they have 
four additional teachers. By a printed report— dated 
16th November, 1868—it appears that at that date the 
number of students at this college amounted to the 
large number of sixty-five.* At the annual meeting 
of the Synod of this ‘‘ Eglise Libre,” held last May 
at Vevey—on the Lake of Geneva—which I had the 
privilege of addressing as a deputy from my own Church 
(along with a friend as an Elder), about a hundred 
members, ministers, and elders, assembled. While not 
a few of the elders were of the better and some in the 
best class, it was a pleasure to observe among them 
some sunburnt, weather-beaten peasant elders, whose 
venerable appearance reminded me of a similar class 
in Scotland, who are ‘their country’s pride.” At 
this Synod, it was truly refreshing to hear the voice of 
one of the most esteemed and learned professors of 
divinity of the National Church of Neuchatel, Pro- 
fessor Godet, one of the best theologians of French 
Switzerland, and author of the best Commentary on 
the Gospel of John in that language. His’‘address 
breathed a beautiful spirit, riveting the attention of 
the whole Synod; and the countenance of the Mode- 








* Of these thirty-six were Vaudois, sixteen from France and its 
vicinity, five from the canton of Neuchatel, six Spaniards, one French- 
Canadian, and one Syrian (recommended by Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, 
and intended for the ministry in the East). 
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rator, the eloquent Professor Chapuis, glowed as he 
replied to it. 

But it is time now to come to the National Church of 
the Canton de Vaud. When the rupture which led to 
the secession of so many of its best ministers took place, 
great difficulty was naturally experienced in supply- 
ing their places, and needy volunteers who flocked to 
this Canton from France were readily accepted. After 
a time, however, the National Church was glad to get 
rid of some of these; and as some thirty of the demis- 
sionary ministers eventually returned to the Establish- 
ment, a gradual recovery was experienced. The Free 
Church, too, having reacted on it powerfully and, as is 
generally admitted, beneficially, it is now, there is 
reason to believe, in a greater degree of efficiency than 
for many years before. The Council of State, warned 
by the fruits of their own folly, in driving such an in- 
fluential body of ministers and people beyond the pale 
of the National Church, have considerably modified 
their policy. In 1862, a ‘‘ re-organization ” in this re- 
spect took place—with the express view, I believe, of 
meeting the objections of the Free Church, and open- 
ing the way to their return. But it is easier to create 
than to heal such ruptures; and, from an address of 
Professor Chapuis, recently delivered before a large 
assemblage at the annual meeting to report the 
state of the Theological Faculty of the Free Church, I 
learn that but one solitary demissionary minister 
of 1845 took advantage of this measure to return to 
the National Church, and that the ideas of the ‘‘ Eglise 
Libre’’ have now become consolidated in a very dif- 
ferent direction. The National clergy, however, as a 
rule, I am glad to say, are sound in the faith and 
diligent in the discharge of pastoral duty. The paro- 
chial churches are well attended, and, relatively to 
other continental cities, the Lord’s day is pretty 
well observed in Lausanne. From the cheapness 
of wine, however, in this grape-growing country, 
drunkenness is too prevalent among the lower classes, 
even though the wines are light. The chief difficulty 
with which the National Church has to contend seems 
to be the small number of its students of theology, 
and this arising, it is to be feared, from the weakness 
of the religious life in the large and motley com- 
munity which belongs to it. I did not learn the 
number of its theological students last year; but the 
year before, when those of the ‘‘ Eglise Libre” were 
sixty, theirs were just sixteen. The tie between pastor 
and people does not seem to go beyond what is purely 
official and statutory ; those spontaneous agencies, 
operations, and intercourses which are the fruit of 
energetic religious life being nearly altogether wanting. 

What I am now to mention will probably interest 
theologians and churchmen. A clerical society, of the 
most comprehensive character, called the ‘Société 
Pastorale Suisse,”’ has existed in Switzerland for the 
last thirty years. All the Protestant ministers of 
Switzerland, National and Free alike, and whether they 
have pastoral charges or not, are admissible to this 
society on payment of very small fees and compliance 
with its rules. An annual meeting is held in some 
town fixed upon each year, and each Canton has its 
own sectional meeting or meetings. Two subjects are 
given out for discussion, both at the annual and the 
cantonal meetings, each year; one more general and 





usually practical, the other more strictly doctrinal— 
both suggested by the current topics and events of the 
time. Reports or proceedings of the annual meetings 
cf this society—the ‘‘ Actes,” as they call them—are 
regularly printed and distributed among the members, 
The discussions are conducted in the language of the 
place of meeting—in French or in German as the 
case may be; but the ‘‘ Actes” are all reported in the 
French language. Five of these reports are now before 
me, of the average length of 130 octavo pages; anda 
list of the subjects discussed and there reported— 
which I throw into a foot-note—will best convey to 
the reader the objects aimed at by this society.* 

It might seem that the bringing together of all the 
Protestant pastors of the Confederation for earnest 
discussion on all the great theological, ecclesiastical, 
and practical questions of the day could hardly fail to 
be productive of great good; and my first impression 
was that if some such organization were practicable 
in our own country, it would prove beneficial. But 
I witnessed enough of its working in Switzerland to 
cure me of all desire for its establishment at home. 
This will be readily understood when I describe the 
condition of the Swiss Protestant National Churches in 
respect of doctrine. Ziirich, famous as the birthplace 
of the German Protestantism of the country, has a 
noble University, with a staff of eight theological pro- 
fessors ; it is a place of the highest culture in science 
and art; there the majority of the German-speaking 
clergy of Switzerland receive their theological train- 
ing, and its influence is most largely felt in the 
German-speaking Cantons. Well, in this classic 
metropolis, extreme Rationalism is and has long 
been predominant. Nearly the same may be said 
of the highly-cultivated capital of the Confedera- 
tion, Berne. A far sounder and healthier influence 
emanates, indeed, from the French-speaking seats of 
theological learning—from Basle, which is partly 
French, from Geneva, and from Lausanne—but this 
is neutralized by the equal right which all members 
have to express whatever opinions they hold, both 
in their written papers and in the oral discussions 
which follow. The best illustration I can give of 
the working of a Society so constituted will be 
to relate what of it I myself witnessed. I had 
made the acquaintance of a retired minister of the 
Vaudois National Church, who, after ‘‘ coming out” 
as one of the demissionary ministers, returned to the 
Establishment on the expiry of the first two years—an 
estimable gentleman, the author of several expository 
works and sundry pamphlets in defence of orthodox 
truth, and a voluntary lecturer at the ‘‘ Academy” of 





* Geneva, 1855.—“* Question 1. What ought to be the position of the 
Church and its ministers in presence of pauperism? Question 2. In 
presence of Roman Catholicism, what are the means of proselytism, 
direct and indirect, which are most in consonance with the spirit of the 
Gospel and the wants of our time?” 

Lausanne, 1857.—“ Question 1. On Baptism in general, and the Bap- 
tism of Infants. Question 2. What are the causes of the divisions which 
exist among Christians? How these are to be viewed, and how treated.” 

Berne, 1#61.—“ Question 1. On the influence of the theological point 
of view on the practical activity of the pastor. Question 2. On the 
p*rochial principle: its proper agencies, internal organization, and place 
in the organism of the Church.” * 

Herisau, 1862.—“ Question 1. On the doctrines of Methodism on the 
subject of Regeneration and the New Life: Are these in harmony with 
the teaching of the Gospel?” [Question 2 would not interest the ene 

Frauenfeld, 1865.—“ Question 1. What importance is to be attache¢ 
to the Facts of Christianity, and in particular to those which the Church 
celebrates in her great festivals ?” 
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Lausanne. From him I first heard of tho Société | 
Pastorale; to him I am indebted for its annual re- | 
ports; from him I received an invitation to the sec- | 
tional meeting to be held at Lausanne while I was 
there, and a suggestion that I should avail myself of the 
encouragement given to strangers to address the meet- 
ing. The subject for discussion was the doctrine of 
«‘ Reconciliation,”? meaning the Atonement; and I ac- 


cepted the invitation. The ‘‘repcrter”—the member 
appointed to open the subject with a carefully-pre- 
pared written paper—was a minister of the National 
Church, of whose dubious orthodoxy I had been pre- 
viously warned ; but the length to which he went in 
impugning the strictly expiatory and vicarious cha- 
racter of our Lord’s sufferings was more than I had 
been prepared for. Indeed, the strain of it reminded 
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me of the line of thought pursued in the Racovian 
Catechism of the Polish Socinians. But it is due to 
the meeting—numbering probably fifty members, of 
whom fiye were professors of divinity, two of the 
National and three of the Free Church—to say, that 
not one of the many critics of this paper defended its | 
sentiments; that most of them were decidedly hostile, 
gg gu who spoke at most length and with the 





| greatest energy ; and that the National professors dis- 


tinguished themselves in the discussion.* On the 
whole, my impression of the general soundness in the 
faith of both sections of the Vaudois Church was raised 
by this meeting; but my opinion of the utility of a 








exhausted by the members themselves, I 


* The time being mostly i t h 
restricted myself to seven or eight minutes in the observations I made, 


and as a voice from abroad they welcomed the interlude. 
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society so constituted was decidedly iii | 


orthodoxy and heterodoxy having equal rights, pont 


the business, so far as truth was concerned, being ex- 
hausted by mere discussion—no result being expected | 
from it. | 

But the annual meeting completed my conviction | 
of the worse than uselessness of any society so con- | 
stituted. It was held at Liestall, the capital of Bale- 
Campagne, or Rural Basle,* on the 17th and two} 
following days of August last. The proceedings of | 
the first day are always preliminary, the other two | 
being devoted to the discussion of the topics set down 
in the programme. These subjects were, first, the one 
already discussed at the sectional meetings, ‘‘ Recon- 
ciliation,” and next, ‘‘ The Bearing of Christianity on 
Modern Culture.” Living as I then was at Lucerne, 
within three hours of the place of meeting, I attended 
by invitation on the 18th, and, as requested, prepared 
myself to address the meeting in the same line of 
thought which had made some impression, it seems, on 
the sectional meeting. The numbers present, owing to 
unfavourable weather and the distance to many mem- 
bers, did not exceed one hundred. At the preliminary 
meeting it had been agreed to reverse the order in 
which the two subjects for discussion should be taken 
up. As the sermon with which the day’s proceedings 
were to open would, it was thought, curtail too much 
the discussion on the ‘‘ Atonement” question, it was 
resolyed to reserve that subject for the following day ; 
and shortly after I arrived the other subject set down 
in the programme, “‘The Bearing of Christianity on 
Moral Culture,” was opened by the ‘‘ reporter” read- 
ing a long paper, reviewing the present state of science 
and literature, in so far as theology is affected by it. 
Disappointing though this change of arrangement was 
to me, the subject actually taken up was one of the 
deepest interest, and had it been handled satisfactorily 
would have yielded, perhaps, not less profit than the 
other one. But the opening paper, though on the 
whole it did fair justice to the claims of Christianity 
to dominate modern thought, was drawn out to the 
wearisome length of about an hour and forty minutes. 
The entire proceedings, including the paper read and 
the discussion which followed, were conducted in 
German. The ‘“‘ premier yotant,” as the first speaker 
is called (but there is no “‘ voting”), whose name is 
always set down in the printed programme, as he is 
expected to deliver a prepared speech, happened in 
this instance to be M. le diacre (or second minister) 
Hirzel, of St. Peter’s, Ziirich, who seems to figure at 
nearly all the annual meetings of this Society. I had 
been prepared for a good deal of rationalism from this 
gentleman, but certainly not for the rampant anti- 
supernaturalism which for a full hour he now poured 
forth. He reduced Christianity to a species of reli- 
gious Naturalism, with Christ nominally at the head 





* Some time ago a civil war split the canton of Basle into two parts, 
of which the city of Basle constitutes one canton (Bas/e-ville), and the 





rural division (Basle-campagne) the other. 


of it—an Institute of truth in the widest sense, so 
wide, indeed, that he pronounced French materialism, 
containing as it did so much truth, to be so far 
forth Christian, even though repudiating Christianity, 
Christian missions to the heathen he ridiculed, as the 
work of ignorant men, behind the age, and quite 
useless—the only really useful mission being the 
spread of intelligence. Such was this opening speech, 
which was followed by a short, modest but earnest 
speech, by one whose name I did not learn, but 
who spoke eyidently from the heart, bearing his 
testimony to the power of the supernatural and evan- 
gelical truths of the Bible to reach the conscience, 
quicken the soul, and cheer the dying, so as no vague 
generalities about light and progress were capable of 
doing. After this I had to leaye; but the discussion, 
I understand, did not last very long, and ended in 
nothing. M. Hirzel had had his say, and his oppo- 
nents theirs; and so it ended. Of the second day’s 
discussion, on the ‘‘ Atonement,” my friend writes 
me :—‘‘ It was not very interesting, because much too 
short, the written memoir haying been exceedingly 
long. It kept us two hours and three-quarters. You 
did not lose much by your absence.” The wonder is 
that this should haye been endured; but the Swiss, 
like the French, are precisionists in such matters, and 
instead of compelling the reader to sit down, or leaving 
him to read to empty walls, as we should do, they will 
stand a dose of two hours and three-quarters’ duration 
rather than be guilty of such unpoliteness. But as to 
the utility of such meetings—at which, in a convyen- 
tion of Protestant Reformed pastors, the truth may 
one day be respectably supported, and the very next 
day a withering anti-supernaturalism be in the 
ascendant; the members in both cases dispersing, 
after some hours of intellectual or oratorical gladiator- 
ship—what that is wholesome can come of them? 
Some of the papers, however, in the printed reports 
which I have before me are most able and suggestive. 
Whatever is characteristically Christian seems to find 
in M. Hirzel a determined foe, and in one of his 
printed speeches he repudiates miracles wholesale, 
including the corporeal resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord—Ais faith being only in ‘‘ the idea.” 


By a letter just received from a clerical friend in 
Switzerland I learn that—‘‘ Lately seyenteen pastors 
in the Canton of Berne made a public declaration of 
their disbelief in the bodily resurrection of our Lord, 
believing only in his spiritual resurrection, meaning 
his influence on the minds of men. The Synod of 
that Canton is going, it is said, to issue a Pastoral 
Letter warning the people against these heresies. 
They ought to be deposed and expelled from the 
ministry,” saysmy friend, ‘‘ but the difficulty is that 
these ‘New Reformers’ (as they call themselves) are 
much protected by the Government of the country. 
Such a state of things,” he adds, ‘‘ cannot last very 
long.” Davin Brown. 
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SUNDAY. 


Or all the days that intertwine 
In sevenfold wreath this life of mine, 
There’s none that hath a bloom like thine. 


Around my head in goodly row - 
The other days in order blow; 
But thou’rt the star upon my brow. 


All other blooms, however fair, 
Cast underneath a shade of care; 
But when thou shin’st no shade is there. 


Of old thy glorious lot was known, 
Thy bright pre-eminence foreshown, 
Long ere He took thee for His own. 


O first-borh of Creative Might! 
In thee was made the blessed light ; 
Thence ever to be marked with white. 


The Heathen knew thy destiny, 
Or wherefore did they all decree 
The honours of the sun to thee ? 


So may we Christians without blame 
Still call thee by thy heathen name, 
Though thou dost own diviner flame. 


For thou before thy dazzled eyes 
Didst see the Lord of Light arise, 
The Sun of the eternal skies. 


Didst hear the Spirit’s rushing wind, 
With fiery tongues to teach mankind, 
To write His law upon their mind. 


O “ day of days,”’ if all did know 
What blessings unto thee we owe, 
They never could neglect thee so. 

A day of rest, a day of joy 

Thou art, of holy sweet employ ; 
Thou shouldst be gold without alloy. 


But then, perchance, too pure for wear, 
The world’s rough hands thou couldst not bear, 
Unhardened by some human care. 


And so the day, from work set free, 








Is made to serve Legality ; - 
Or joy is turned to worldly glee. 


Men bind too strait, or leave too loose ; 
The happy mean they still refuse ; 
They will not learn thy proper use. 


But howsoe’er they use thee ill, 
Thy heavenly face smiles on us still ; 
Thou blessest us against our will. 


Full many a soul devoid of grace 
Finds in thy arms a resting-place ; 
The very cattle know thy face. 


Then how can I afford to part 
With thee, who know thee as thou art? 
What would become of this poor heart? 


All world-worn, desolate, and dry, 
Without a smile, without a sigh, 
Without a tear to ease mine eye. 


O Time, thou spoiler of my days, 
Take one, and all, as strength decays; 
But leave thee still for prayer and praise. 
Epwarp Horton. 
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ITI. I go on now to say that sanctification, while 
the work of the Spirit, is accomplished through the | 
use of means. There is,— 

1. Prayer. In their joys and sorrows, in their | 
trials and triumphs also, the children of Israel, during | 
their sojourn in the wilderness, present a striking | 
picture of the conduct and fortunes of Christ’s Churchon 
earth; and in n.thing more than the use their history | 
teaches us to -naxe of, and the confidence it teaches 
us to place in, prayer. We have many remarkable 
examples of this; and none more to our present pur- 
pose than what is related as haying occurred in Rephi- 
dim. It has been often observed that a season of 
great privileges is a prelude to great trials, as if God 
intended by the one to prepare his people for the other. 
For example, the three disciples who were honoured 
to bear Christ company on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, were the very three He chose to be the painful 
witnesses of his humiliation in the garden. Again, 
the Apostle Paul is called up into the third heavens, 
to hear and see things of unutterable glory; but he 
leaves these and the company of angels to be buffeted 
by a messenger of Satan—a warning to God’s saints 
to carry their honours meekly, and look out for storms 
on the back of sunshine. So was it with Israel in 
that valley, where, from a rock cleft by the rod of | 
Moses, a river flowed with life in its welcome streams. 
Seated on its banks, as the people recalled the misery 
of yesterday,— the whole camp in mutiny, and mothers 














fiercely pressing on Moses with dying infants in their 
arms, and this cry on their lips, ‘‘ Water, water, give 
us water!”—they were probably singing, The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad! 
At that moment a storm unexpectedly bursts on their 
heads. The clash of weapons and shouts of war 
break on the sweet, peaceful scene. The whole camp 
resounds now with the cry, ‘“‘ To arms! to arms!” and 
seizing their weapons, with Joshua at their head, the 
braves of Israel sally forth to meet the sons of Amalek, 
who, approaching the host by stealth, have fallen on 
it like a roaring whirlwind. Meanwhile Moses—not 
that he was afraid, or a man either to fear or flee— 
betakes himself to the top of a neighbouring hill. 
He had other and better work to do than fight. 
Joshua fights below; and he stands above, holding 
aloft the rod that had erst woke the thunders of 
cloudless skies; turned rivers into blood ; and, break- 
ing the power of Egypt like a potter’s sherd, cleft 
both sea and rock asunder. Symbol of prayer, it 
appeals to heaven for help, and teaches the people to 
look there for victory. And now, that rod and the 
arms which sustain it, appear to govern the varying 
fortunes of the battle. “As it stands erect, or falls 
through the weariness of Moses’ arms, so rise or fall 
the scales of victory. And so, from morning to noon, 
the tide of battle swaying from side to side, when 
Moses’ arms are up Israel prevails; when they sink, 
fortune changes sides, and Amalek prevails. The 
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battle was fought by Joshua, but won by Moses, 
Setting him on a stone, Aaron and Hur, like people 
engaged in united prayer, join their efforts to sustain 
his arms. ‘That done, Israel wins every foot of 
ground; the warriors of Amalek fall at every blow; 
the fight becomes a retreat; the retreat a rout, till, in 
the light of the setting sun, Moses descends the 
mountain to build an altar to the Lord, and in com- 
memoration of a victory won, I may say, by prayer, 
call it Jehovah Nissi, ‘‘ The Lord my banner.” 

On the same pivot turns our success in the work of 
sanctification, so far as concerns our life-long conflict 
with temptation; the good fight we have to wage 
with that trinity of enemies—the World, the Devil, 
and the Flesh. Since prayer supplies the strength 
and calls down the blessing, therefore everything 
turns on it; therefore the Apostle speaks of ‘‘ pray- 
ing always;” therefore he urges his converts to 
* pray without ceasing.” And as in him whose case, 
defying the utmost efforts of Christ’s disciples, re- 
quired the presence and power of their Master, there 
are devils in every man who are not to be cast out 
but by prayer—earnest and persevering prayer. By 
way of illustration let us look at two cases—the first 
teaching us what triumphs are to be won by prayer ; 
the second, what shameful defeats shall follow and 
punish the neglect of it. 

The king of Babylon has issued his impious decree ; 
and this man clothed with a little brief authority has 
forbidden all men for thirty days, and under penalty 
of being cast into a den of lions, to pray to any, be it 
God or man, but to himself. At no time is prayer 
more needed than when it is forbidden—just as we 
have never more need to pray than when we are least 
inclined to do so; when hearts are cold and faith is 
weak. Bad times require heroes—braye, as well as 
good men; nor should his people ever stand up more 
boldly and resolutely for the cause of God than when 
they are likely in a worldly sense to lose rather than 
gain by doing so. So Daniel judged. He had never 
been ashamed to pray; and now, with that decree 
hanging like a naked sword over his head, he is not 
afraid to pray. It was no time for such a man as he 
to seek his closet and shut the door. The time was 
one requiring faithful men to openly hold up a banier 
for the truth. So, shaking out its folds in the face of 
king and princes, friend and foe, death and the devil, 
Daniel bravely displayed it—throwing his window 
wide open that all might see him on his knees. 
Paying an involuntary tribute to his constancy and 
courage, his enemies watch him ; he is seized; hurried 
from the throne of God to that of a mortal man, 
and from thence to the den of lions. Hungry and 
savage, they leap with a roar on their prey, and 
fight, growling, over his mangled remains? No. 
Prayer shuts the lions’ mouths; gentle as lambs, 
they gambol around him, or lie crouched in sleep 
at his feet. Not Amalek, but Israel prevails. There 
was a man in Scotland once so in love with prayer 
that he was wont to retire to his old church in 
the town of Ayr, and spend whole nights upon his 
knees, till, it was said, they grew hard as the stones 
he knelt on. But what made the knees callous soft- 
ened and sanctified the heart; inspiring it at the same 
time with heroic courage. Fit mate of her, John 


‘fellows. 





Knox’s daughter, who, on King James offering to set 
her husband free if he would own the king’s supremacy 
within Christ’s Church, replied, as she held out her 
apron, ‘‘ I would rather kep his head there,” Welsh rose 
by prayer above all fear of death. A prisoner in the 
Bass Rock, where he mingled his psalms with the 
boom of the breakers that burst on his dungeon walls, 
that man feared only lest he should not be deemed 
worthy, like others, to seal his testimony with his 
blood, and win a martyr’s crown. 

Now look at another and opposite case. The 
supper is over; and, pledged in the wine-cup rather 
to die with Christ than deny Him, the disciples go 
thence with their Lord and Master. On entering the 
garden Jesus—entering now into the gloomy shadow 
of the cross—leaves Peter, James, and John, with 
instructions to pray. He returns after a little, but it 
is to find the hands of Moses down—the disciples are 
asleep. Awakening them, he repeats his injunction, 
but with no more success; and on a third trial, re- 
turns to find them, not praying, but sleeping. They 
shall sleep no more. The tramp of armed men breaks 
on the silent night, and torches flash on armour and 
flicker through the branches of the trees. They are 
taken by surprise— ‘The Philistines are on thee, 
Samson! and to them more, in a sense, than to their 
Master, it ‘‘is the hour and power of darkness.” Jesus 
triumphed over death, and sin, and hell, entering on 
the conflict with prayer. But they entered the battle 
prayerless; and so, after a brief display, a mere flash 
of courage, they took to flight. And how does Simon, 
the brave and self-confident disciple who had declared 
that though Christ’s own mother, and the Maries, 
and all others, should forsake Him, he never would, 
choosing death rather than desertion—how does he 
meet this trial? No better, but rather worse than his 
We have seen a brave sight—Daniel stand 
unmoved alike before the wrath of kings and the roar 
of lions; alas! here—‘‘ how are the mighty fallen! 
the weapons of war, how are they perished! Tell it 
not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Aske- 
lon!” Peter quails before a woman’s eye; and turn- 
ing his back on that loving Master to whom he had 
sworn dauntless and deathless allegiance, he now— 
oh, most cruel and wicked lie!—says, ay swears, 
‘“‘T know not the man!” Daniel prays, and grace 
prevails; Peter sleeps, and sin prevails. But who 
may not, shall not, do the like if prayer be neglected ? 
Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 
fall. Who would mortify the flesh, cast out the devil, 
burst the bonds of sin, walk in the glorious liberty 
of sons of God, and, denying themselves to ungodli- 
ness and all worldly lusts, at length perfect holiness 
in the fear of God, must seek their strength, their 
‘‘ preat strength,” in the use of prayer. Prayer is to 
the Christian what his hair was to Samson; shorn of 
it, he is feeble as other men. 

To be sanctified, therefore, to have our corruptions 
subdued, to reach greater heights in grace, to grow in 
the love and the likeness of Jesus Christ, to be mel- 
lowing and ripening for the kingdom of heayen, let us 
pray much; pray often; pray, in a sense, ‘‘ without 
ceasing.” That door is always open, and is open to 
all. We cannot go there too often, nor ask too much. 
‘‘ He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
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set || up for us all, shall He not with him also freely give | reformation which sometimes passes for regeneration ; 
acy | us all things ?” in that outward improvement of habits and decorum 
her 1 2. Attention to the state of our hearts. of life which will never supply the place of sanctifica- 
‘ose | I know an ancient fortress which one brave man | tion in the judgment of a holy, heart-searching God. 
the could have held against a host. Perched on the| Man looketh on the outward appearance, but God 
the | summit of a lofty rock, around which the sea goes | looketh on the heart. I once heard physicians say, 
lls, || foaming, and parted from the mainland by a dizzy | as they stood baffled by the bed-side of one fast 
aed | chasm, over which a narrow arch, hanging like a/| posting on to death, We can do nothing now but 
his | thread in mid-air, is thrown, that old castle stood in| combat the symptoms. Ominous and fatal words! 
other days impregnable. There was but one way of| Divine grace, thanks be to God, does more. Let it 
The || approach, and that such as one man could hold against | reach the heart, and those works of the flesh, which 
her || a thousand. As might be inferred from these words | are the outward symptoms of indwelling sin, will ere 
go of Scripture, Keep thy heart with all diligence, for | long pass away, like a plant which, cut at the root, 
the out of it are the issues of life, it is otherwise with us. | droops, and withers, and dies. It is in the heart the 
ow With appetites and passions, each of which may be| change is wrought for salvation; and there, as a 
ith made an instrument of sin, our hearts lie open on| building rises from its foundations, the work of 
t it many sides to attack. Take, for example, the most | sanctification is carried onwards, and upwards to per- 
are = || innocent of these appetites, that of hunger—‘‘ Give | fection. Cleanse this fountain, and purity will flow 
on, | me neither poverty nor riches,” says the wise man, | in all its streams. Let our heart be turned heaven- 
re- || praying as much agairst the first as the second;| ward, and our members and affections, our powers, 
ley because, though happily we know nothing of it, it is| and time, and influence will all follow and obey its 
ks difficult for a hungry to be an honest man. The | movements—as from stem to stern, from her keel that 
nd || empty sack, as the proverb says, cannot stand up-| ploughs the wave to the masts that rake the sky, a 
are | right; and he tempts the podr through this appetite | ship obeys the hand of the steersman and movements of 
=~ | who used it to tempt our Lord himself—saying to | the helm. Who, therefore, would grow in grace, would 
er || Jesus when He was an hungred, If thou be the Son | die daily to sin, would live daily to righteousness ; while 
us || of God, command that these stones be made bread. | they strive to keep their hands from doing, and their 
on | In this, as in other ways, Satan tried with his fiery | ears from hearing, and their lips from speaking evil, let 
tle || darts every joint of our Champion’s armour; and | them strive above all things to keep their hearts with 
ish only failed because, as Jesus himself said, The prince | all diligence, since out of them are the issues of life. 
on, of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me! 3. Living separate from an ungodly world. 
red. We cannot say so. Like traitors lurking within a| With all the world in his choice, God placed his 
es, beleaguered city, our natural corruptions are ready | ancient people in a very remarkable situation. On 
ld, to open the gates and betray us tothe enemy. Hence ' the north they were walled in by the snowy ranges of 
he he who would keep his heart from evil, keep it pure | Lebanon ; a barren desert formed their eastern bound- 
his and holy, must plant a sentinel at every avenue by | ary; far to the south stretched a sterile region, called 
nd which sin may find access there—guarding against | the howling wilderness; while the sea—not then, as 
ar none more than the little sins, as they are called, that | now, the highway of nations, facilitating rather than 
n! are like the urchins who enter by the window and | impeding intercourse—lay on their west, breaking on 
it open the door for bigger thieves. The man of God|a shore that had few harbours, and no navigable 
ce= has his eyes to keep, and so Job said, I have made a| rivers to invite the stepsof commerce. Sucha position 
n- covenant with mine eyes—his tongue, and hence the | rendered frequent and familiar intercourse on their 
ad exhortation, Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips | part with heathen nations difficult, if not impossible. 
me from speaking guile—his ears, and hence the warn- | Other circumstances also tended to isolate the Israelites. 
rs, ing, Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that} The words of their law read every Sabbath, and the 
C8 causeth to err—his feet, and hence David says, I haye | blood of the passover sprinkled every year on their 
ho refrained my feet from every evil way, that I might keep | doors, kept alive the memory of old wrongs—reminding 
1? thy word. And since there is no gate of the five senses the Hebrews of what their fathers had once suffered in 
he by which the enemy may not, unless the Spirit lift up | the land of Egypt. This was calculated to alienate them 
il, a standard against him, come in like a flood, we have | from the Egyptians, their neighbours on the south 
‘ty need to guard every port, and write over every portal, | and west ; and the Egyptians, on the other hand, were 
li- ** Here there entereth nothing to hurt or to defile.” | not likely to regard the Israelites with a friendly eye, 
sei The work of grace is carried on within the heart. | seeing how, in the oxen and heifers of their sacrifices, 
er It is therefore the state of our affections more than | they offered up the very gods of Egypt on the altars 
to our outward conduct that should occupy our chief | of the God ofIsrael. Their other neighbours were the 
of attention and engage our most earnest prayers. Let | Philistines and Edomites. The first, the surviving 
me illustrate and enforce this by an analogy. The | remnant of nations whose lands Israel had seized, had 
ns burning thirst, the flushed cheek, the bounding pulse, | old defeats and the blood of their countrymen to 
im the restless nights of fever, are but the symptoms of | avenge; while the second, the children of Esau, were 
l- disease. That thirst physicians may allay by cooling | ready whenever opportunity offered, to renew their 
us draughts; and opiates may dull the sense of pain, and | father’s quarrel with Jacob, and fall on Jerusalem 
ut shed sleep and sweet oblivion on the eyes of the | with the sword, and cries of Raze it, raze it to the || 
to weary sufferer. The symptoms are alleviated, but the | ground! Thus, besides their geographical position, {; 
h. disease is not arrested—the evil is but masked, not | the relations of God’s people to the nations around |) 
-_ mastered. And that is all which is achieved in the | them were singularly well calculated to keep them a |} 
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separate and make them in a sense a holy people; to 
expose them to the enmity rather than win for them 
the friendship of the world—a position which our 
Lord pronounces, and Christians find in their ex- 
perience to be the safest and therefore the happiest 
of the two. ‘‘ When men persecute you and hate 
you,” said our Lord, ‘‘and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, rejoice, and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven.” 

England’s great dramatist speaks of finding “‘ ser- 
mons in stones, tongues in trees, and books in the 
running brooks,”—and may we not find a great truth 
in the very position in which God placed his chosen 
people? It certainly teaches us that to be holy, or 
sanctified, we must be a separate people—living in 
the world, but not of it—as oil that may be mixed, 
but cannot be combined with water. Nor was this the 
only way God took to teach his people, and through 
them us, this lesson. In our looms, for example, 
nothing is more common than to work up into the 
same web materials of different textures—wool from 
the snowy flock, with flax from our own, or 
cotton from foreign fields; nor is it uncommon for our 
farmers to sow different kinds of seeds in the same 
field; and occasionally in our country, and very often 
abroad, we see different kinds of animals yoked to 
the same plough or cart. Very harmless customs, yet 
strictly forbidden to the Jews by these laws of Moses 
—Thou shalt not sow thy field with mixed seeds, 
neither shall a garment mingled of linen and wool 
come upon thee; thou shalt not plough with an ox 
and an ass together. And what spiritual lesson were 
these regulations intended to teach, but this, that it 
is not safe for those who would live godly to associate 
with the ungodly; that, if we would not be partakers 
of other men’s sins, we must live, as far as lies in us, 
separate from their society? ‘‘Come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, and touch no unclean thing: 
and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” 

We have seen an adroit debater seek by the use of 
ridicule to throw contempt on what he could not 
refute: and this has he who is fertile in wiles done 
with the duty that lies on Christians to live separate 
from an ungodly world. Satan has sought to make 
it ridiculous. In the hermits of old times, in the 
convents and monasteries of Popery, where roam, in 
the words of Milton, 


‘Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery ;” 


and in the seclusive, not to say sour and exclusive 
habits of some good but narrow-minded Protestants, 
he offers us a caricature of this duty and God’s truth. 

It would neither promote our sanctification, nor 
the glory of God, nor the good of others, to with- 
draw altogethe: from worldly society. To ‘depart 
from eyil” is but a part of our duty; we are also to 
“do good.” ‘Pure religion and undefiled” walks 
not in solitude; her hauds are employed providing 
the orphans bread; her feet are found at the widow’s 
door; her steps are even sometimes turned to haunts 
of vice; her visits are paid not so much to the great 
and noble as to the fatherless and widows in their 
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affliction; and following our Lord, nor shrinking 
from the touch of guilt, she goes forth to seek and 
save the lost. The proper station for a life-boat is 
not the quiet lagoon or land-lovcked bay, but the 
shores of a stormy coast. But though true religion 
seeks to strengthen her graces by exercise, and thus 
effectually promote the work of sanctification, that 
is a totally different thing, both in its intention 
and results, from vyoluntary association with the 
ungodly ; from courting the company and cultivating 
the friendship of such as are not the friends but the 
enemies of God. It is not safe, as Lot found to his 
cost, to live in Sodom. Who can touch pitch, and not 
be defiled? Sailors give a wide berth to shoals and 
whirlpools, and we shall find it safest and most for our 
sanctification to keep away from seductive influences 
—not so much as yenturing into the stream which 
has carried off their feet many who fancied they could 
stem its torrent. How often have God’s people 
learned to their sorrow that worldly society—cooling if 
not quenching their love, blunting the fine edge of a re- 
newed conscience, and checking their growth in grace— 
has done them far more ill than they ever it did good. 
Who walks, as we do, in slippery places is in great 
danger of backsliding; who throws himself into a 
crowd is more likely to be borne along with the cur- 
rent than to stop it; and who even bravely and nobly 
attempts to save the drowning must be on his guard 
lest, locked in their deadly embrace, he sinks to perish 
along with them. 

It is impossible to altogether escape the temptations 
which the world presents; in that case, a man, as 
Paul says, must needs go out of the world. This 
has been tried. But in vain have pious dreamers fled 
the haunts of men, expecting in the depths of untrod- 
den forests, in cayes and lonely deserts, to enjoy un- 
interrupted communion with God. Alas,.they carried 
with them in the corruption of their own hearts what 
often proved the worst of company; nor there did 
they escape him who pursued our Lord himself 
to the solitudes of the desert. But suppose that 
hermit’s cell or cloistered convents offered a perfect 
protection from evil in every shape and form, it were 
not the duty of God’s people to withdraw from the 
world. It has need, much need of them. ‘‘ Unless 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” Saints 
are the salt of the earth, and if the salt be with- 
drawn, how is corruption to be checked? Saints are 
the lights of the world; but lights are not kindled in 
empty halls and unpeopled solitudes. They burn 
where houses stand thick and crowds throng the 
busy streets; or shine out at the harbour mouth 
through the night and tempest—guiding lights 
by whose welcome gleams the sailor, leaving storms 
behind, steers his bark into the desired haven. Let 
such be the aim of God’s people. Living for their 
sanctification, separate in a sense from the world, 
and moving, like the stars above it, in a loftier 
sphere, let them shine with the lustre of holy and 
useful lives, that others, seeing their good works, may 
glorify their Father which is in heaven. 

4. The hope of glory. 

Hope is a medicine on which physicians place great 
dependence; nor is there almost any symptom they 
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depression of mind which, prostrating the vital powers, 
goes to produce the very evil that it dreads. Imparting 
courage, and also strength, firmness to the troops who 
receive, and energy to those that make the charge, 
hope has braved the face of death, and won proud 
victories on many a battle-field. In almost every 
position of life hope is the prelude of success; as hope- 
less, on the other hand, may be justly regarded as equi- 
valent to helpless. No hope, no effort—as observed 
in the demeanour of an unhappy Indian who, caught 
in the current, perished in the Cataract of Niagara. 
Wearied with the chase and asleep, or forgetful of his 
peril, he had allowed his canoe to drift into the rapids, 
nor awoke to his danger till the current was sweeping 
it along with an arrow’s speed. Roused at length by 
the shouts of terrified spectators, he sprang to his feet, 
and, looking around him, took in all the danger at a 
glance. But he seized no oar, nor raised a cry, nor 
made an effort to reach the bank. ‘With the courage of 
his race, and the calmness of despair, the savage bows 
to his fate; resumes his seat; and, folding his arms, 
awaits the moment, when, borne over the fall, he 
is buried in its boiling gulf. Hope had fled. 

The Word of God furnishes two cases strikingly 
illustrative of the influence of hope on the one hand, 
and of hopelessness on the other. I refer to those of 
Saul and David, when each went forth to meet the 
Philistine. It needed no familiar spirit, nor prophet 
from his grave, nor accursed witch that night Saul 
repaired to her hut in Endor, to foretell the disasters 
of the coming day. Prostrate at her feet, aban- 
doned of God and of hope, rejecting both food and 
comfort, Saul was already conquered. In his crushed 
hopes and heart coming events cast their shadow 
before. Paralysed by despair, he was incapable of 
such efforts, either of body or mind, as the time and his 
danger required. Ready to fall before the Philistines 
as a noble oak whose roots have been seyered by the 
axe before the first blast of the rising storm, he had not 
a chance in the coming battle. 

What a contrast to this scene the day that saw 
David, in the sight of two armies that hung on 
opposing hills, hastening with eager eye, and flying 
locks, and elastic foot to meet the giant! Hope 
was in his bounding step; and sounds to my ear 
like the blare of a battle trumpet in his reply to 
Goliath, ‘‘Thou comest to me with a sword, with 
a spear, and with a shield; but I come to thee in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the armies of 
Israel, whom thou hast defied; this day the Lord will 
deliver thee into mine hand, and I will smite thee and 
take thine head from thee ; andI will give the carcase 
of the host of the Philistines unto the fowls of the air, 
and to the wild beasts of the earth, that all the earth 
may know that there is a God in Israel; the battle is 
the Lord’s, and He will give you into our hands.” 
Brave speech, this was the voice of hope, of heayen-born 
hope. Sustaining David’s heart, giving sight to his 
eyes and imparting strength to his arm, as, whirling 
the sling around his head, he launched the messenger 
of death right to the mark, that hope was the omen, 
and under God the means of victory. 

And so it is in the Christian’s conflict with sin ; and 
indeed in all the work of sanctification. Hence, not 
for our peace only, but for our purity also, the import- 


ance of a ‘lively hope,” of making our calling and 
election sure. In spiritual as in earthly things, 
there is great strength in hope; and, therefore, 
God’s people are carefully to cultivate that grace, 
Carefully avoid everything that could cast a doubt 
on your salvation; throw you into a state of 
spiritual darkness; and bring you, as David seemed 
to have been brought by his great sin, to the very 
borders of despair. A well-grounded hope that, having 
been made new creatures in Jesus Christ, we are his 
—that with our names, though unknown to fame, 
written in the Book of Life, we have grace in possession 
and heaven in prospect—that after a few more brief 
years, pure as the angels that sing before the throne, 
we shall be brought with gladness into the palace of the 
King, to be like Christ, and with Christ, seeing Him 
eye to eye, and face to face—such hopes are powerful 
springs of action. The source of a peace that passeth 
understanding, nothing could be better calculated to 
wean our affections from the world, and deepen our 
abhorrence of sin, and inflame our desires to be holy 
as God is holy. 

IV. Sanctification is a progressive work. 

A connoisseur in painting, so soon as the dust of 
years and neglect is wiped from a fine old picture, can 
tell whose hand laid these colours on the canvas—the 
works of each of the great masters having a character 
of their own. In like manner an antiquarian, though 
history is silent on the subject, and ne date stands 
carved on the crumbling ruin, can tell when this 
tower was built, or that arch was sprung—the archi- 
tecture of every age being marked by features pecu- 
liar to itself. And to pass from small things to great, 
so distinguished are God’s works by features all their 
own—evidences of divine goodness, power, and wis- 
dom—that a Bedoween, when asked how he knew there 
was a God when he had never seen Him, had good 
reason to look with surprise on the sceptic, and reply, 
as he pointed to a footprint in the sand, ‘“‘ How do I 
know whether it was a man or camel that passed my 
tent last night ?” 

Among other features impressed on all the works 
of God, none is more distinctly marked than their 
progressive character. It was step by step, and 
day by day, not all of a sudden, that our world was 
constructed, and creation finished—with man, his 
Maker’s image, and his crowning work, standing on 
the summit of the pyramid. The Providence, also, 
that sustains and governs the world is no less dis- 
tinctly marked by progress. Babes grow into men; 
seedlings into trees; the grey dawn into the rosy morn; 
the morn into the blaze of sunshine; and the green 
blades that spring from dull clods into the golden 
sheayes of autumn. Nothing in nature starts at once 
into maturity—neither the fish of the sea nor the 
fowls of the air, nor the flowers of the field, nor the 
trees of the forest. Nor is man himself, in respect of 
either soul or body, exempt from this imperial law. 
Going away to push your fortune in the world, you 
leave an infant in your mother’s arms, and return 
after long years of absence to hail the blue mountains 
of your native land as they rise above the wave. 
Hastening homewards, you stand once more amid the 

dear and well-remembered scenes of other days. The 
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its daisied banks runs murtauring by the door; and, 
though time has silvered their heads, and written 
wrinkles on their brows, you at once recognise the 
faces, and are locked in the arms of happy and be- 
loved parents. But who is he that stands there, in 
strength and stature a mighty man ?—but the infant 
you left hanging helpless on a mother’s breast. And 
thus, without any previous knowledge of the matter, 
and looking only at God’s works of creation and pro- 
vidence, we could predicate that sanctification, one of 
the greatest of his works, would also be one of pro- 
gress—giving us no more reason to expect that a 
sinner on his conversion would suddenly grow up into 
a perfect saint than a seedling into a perfect tree, or 
the field sown to-day be to-morrow flashing with the 
sickles and joyous with the song of reapers. 
its dawn as well as day; grace has its green blade, 
and afterwards its ripe corn in the ear; grace has its 
babes and its men in Christ. With God’s work there, 
as with all his works “‘in all places of his dominion,” 
progress is both the prelude and the path to perfec- 
tion, Therefore we are exhorted to grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—to lay aside every weight and the sin that 
doth more easily beset us, and run with patience the 
race set before us—to run so that we may obtain—to 
go on to perfection, saying with Paul, What things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ; yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord. 
I count not myself to have apprehended; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, | 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, | 


I press towards the mark for the prize of the high | 


calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


This is a view of sanctification well calculated to | 


strengthen feeble knees and hold up arms that are 


ready to hang down. I am a great sinner—my | 


Grace has | 


attained, or was yet perfect. But did he therefore go 
mourning all the day long, wearing a face of gloom 
and hanging his head like a bulrush? No. He went 
out to work, expecting a blessing on his labours; he 
went down to battle confident in God, and therefore 
confident of victory. They cast him into the inner 
prison, and he passed the night singing psalms of 
praise; they hunted him like a partridge on the 
mountains, and he rejoiced in tribulation; they, both 
the heathen and his own countrymen, sought to over- 
whelm him with persecutions, and amid perils and 
sufferings many he rose, like the ark, buoyant on the 
top of the flood; Death shook his grisly hand at him, 
and he defied the king of terrors—this the source of 
his joy and peace, of his unwearied energy in work 
and dauntless intrepidity in danger, the confidence that 
He who had begun a good work in him would carry 
it on to the day of the Lord Jesus. No cloud on his 
brow nor in his sky, I am persuaded, he exclaimed, 
that neither life, nor death, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor power, nor things present, nor things to 
come, shall be able to separate me from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

This confidence is ‘‘ the inheritance of the saints ”— 
of all the saints. The blood of Jesus has lost none 
of its virtue, nor his Spirit any of its power; the 
fountain of grace is not exhausted, nor is the edge of 
| the sword of the Spirit of God either rusted by age, or 
blunted by use. ‘To-day, the sun in heaven shines as 
bright as when his old fires first began to burn: and so 
| does that better Sun, the Sun of Righteousness, which 
| sheds healing in its beams—to-day, the wind sweeps 
| field and forest with wings as strong and free as when 
first it stirred in gentle breezes or tossed in storms the 
palms of Eden: and now not less free and full than 
ever that Spirit which is as the wind that bloweth 
| where, and when, and how it listeth—to-day, the 
| great sea, ‘‘ where go the ships,” after receiving, for 








head is dark and my heart is dead—my feet are ever | long ages, into its capacious bosom the mud and mire, 
slipping—when I would do good, evil is present | the decay and death of a thousand rivers, is as pure 
with me; what I-would I do not, and what I would | as when its billows first broke their snowy heads on 











not that I do! has been the complaint of the godly. | 
And as a native of the plain, who climbs some | 
Alpine summit, on finding, when he has reached the 
first height, that another rises before him, and after 
it another, and still another, each towering higher 
into the sky, is ready, under the depressing influences 
of disappointment and fatigue, to throw himself on 
the ground and abandon the task in despair, so, thus | 
complaining and confessing, God’s people have been | 
1eady to fall into despondency and, writing hard things 
against themselves, lose the blessed hope of being ever 
wholly sanctified. 

But why should you be cast down, or your spirits 
disquieted within you? “It is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” Descrying the day in the dawn, 
the man in the stammering babe, and in the seedling 
the stately tree with roots rifted in the rock and giant 
arms thrown out defiant of the storm, let his people 
rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of their salvya- 
tion. It is not possible for them to employ language 
humbler than that of St. Paul, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. He reckoned himself ‘the chief of sinners, 
and less than the least of saints”—that he had not 


| the shores of our new-born world: and so, though 
ten times ten thousand and thousands of thousands 
have washed away their guilt in the blood of Christ, 
are the fountains of grace and salvation. For deliver- 
ance from the love and power, as well as the guilt, of 
sin, we are ‘‘ complete in Christ.” In this confidence, 
though with fear and trembling, let us work out our 
salvation ; God working in us “both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. ‘Seeking the aids of the Holy 
Spirit, let us aim at perfection. Let every day see 
| some. sin crucified, some battle fought, some good 
done, some victory won ; let every fall be followed by 
a rise, and every step gained become, not a resting- 
place, but a new starting-point for further and higher 
progress; and looking over the gloomy confines of 
the grave to the glory that lies beyond, let us meet 
our last hour and last enemy, when they come, calm 
‘‘in the sure and certain hope of a glorious resur- 
rection”—this our confidence that He who hath 
begun a good work in us will carry it on to the day 
of the Lord Jesus; and will, while mourning friends 
receive our parting sigh, bring forth the ‘‘ he: adstone ” 
—all the angels of heaven and all the saints in glory 
shouting, ‘‘ Grace, grace unto it!” 
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- | taking off my hat, when I see a man perching himself | band was a labourer in a Poplar ship-yard, a hard- 
or | up above the world, in which his fellows are struggling, | working fellow, but—another exception to the afore- 
of } like the poet’s jackdaw. That kind of behaviour | said rule—for months before his death he had been 
t | ‘don’t sound pretty,” as the Yankees say, even in an | idle perforce, owing to a strike of the skilled work- | 
n Epicurean god ; but to see a being, who may perhaps | men, which had converted the once crowded, clatter- 
= | be an Epicurean, but who is not a bit more like a god | ing yards into silent solitudes, dolefully bristled with 
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y |i giving himself such airs ‘‘ raises my corruption,” to | growing into shipshape. St. Alphege Mullins (he was 
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. © off from his kind, I am thankful that I was never | received that eccentric Christian name from the paro- 
y || cultured, but have grown up a plain City man, able | chial authorities—at any rate, he had no other to 
| to take an interest even in a poor woman’s mangle. | answer to) had managed somehow to rub on without 
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resorting to the relieving-officer or the relief com- | worked-out East Enders were resting at last; but 
mittees, but all that he had to leave his wife was | grass grew in it, and little trees, and flowers that 
furniture so scanty that it was not worth seizing | somebody had time to tend, although the Mullinses 
for rent, debts to his landlord, the doctor, and the | always found their flower of the previous year shriy- 
chandler, a family of five hollow-cheeked boys and | elled up into bloomless black-jaundice; and, therefore, 
girls, the eldest of whom was not six years old, and | the little Mullinses looked upon their annual visit to 
a memory which Widow Mullins cherished with a | the cemetery as a trip into the country, and ran about 
pathetico-comic reverence. Our poor St. Alphege was | quite merrily when out of the lodge-keeper’s sight, 
canonised by his relict, at any rate, although his | whilst Widow Mullins sat by the grave having ‘“‘a 
merits merely consisted in not having shirked work | quiet cry” as she thought of the times in which she 
when he could get it, and in not having wasted so| began to ‘“‘keep company with Mullins” and when 
much of his wages at the public-house as a good | they were ‘‘asked in church;” and yet not entirely 
many of his compeers wasted—with the corollary | wishing to have him back. She had an idealised St. 
that he had not treated his wife and children so | Alphege embalmed in her memory, whom it had 
harshly as his bearish humour might have led him to | become almost pleasant to grieve for, since she could 
do if he had oftener got drunk. These negative vir- | make ashift to live without the real St. Alphege, whose 
tues, however, made him a veritable saint in Widow | actual lineaments would—strive as hard as she might 
Mullins’s eyes—eyes reverted on the past. ‘* We | against the blasphemous intrusion—sometimes pop up 
never knows ’ow good folks is till we lose °em—when | and peer unpleasantly through her fancy picture. 
they’re dead we learns to vally ’em,”’ the poor recently- | Very sore were her shifts to live in the first years of 
bereaved widow sobbed. ‘He never riz ’is ’and | her widowed life. The workhouse was always staring 
aginst me, excep’ when he was downright muddled | at the one-roomed ‘‘ home” of the widow and the 
wi’ the drink; an’ if I o’ny caught ’im betimes a- | orphan as well as at the father’s grave. In the East 
Saturdays, he’d come’ome wi’ me like a lamb, he would. | End we have the poor always with us—always, with 
There ain’t many women can say as much as that. Ah, | a dismal emphasis ; but when Mullins died, poverty 
Hally, my boy, you take pattern by your father. A | was so widespread in Poplar that ‘‘ exceptional 
saint he were by name, an’ asaint he were by nature.” | cases” there ceased to be exceptional, and a mere 
The “‘ Hally ” thus apostrophized was Widow Mullins’s | widow with five children could not expect much at- 
eldest boy, Alphege. Even in her husband’s case | tention if she was above stooping to the tricks by 
Widow Mullins had felt conscientious scruples as to| which experienced hands in mendicancy managed to 
the propriety of attributing saintship to a ‘livin’ | make an exceptionally good living out of benevolence 
human creetur,” and, therefore, when the boy was | that was not always beneficence. Ever hasting, never 
christened, the ‘‘ St.” had been dropped. ‘‘ You must | resting, however, Widow Mullins managed to keep 
call ababbyshort, yousee, St. Halphege,” she hadsaidto | herself and her children out of ‘‘the house.” Now 
her husband, ‘‘an’ it seemsagin’ Scriptur’ to talk about | and then she got a relief-ticket, but as a rule she 
St. Hally or St. Fidgy. You'll know your names, too, | contrived to earn her family’s daily bread, with drip- 
if we keeps ’em separate. He’ll ’ave his father’s name, ping for a treat on Sundays, and weak, milkless, 
arter all, bless’is ’eart, an’ I’m sure if he was a hearl’s | sugarless, teadust tea. Sometimes they fasted, at no 
son, he couldn’t ’ave one that could sound finer. It ‘time did they have a very full meal, even of their 
seems bumptious like for the likes of us to ave a son | humble fare, but still body and soul were somehow 
o’ the name o’ Halphege. He might be a wycount, kept together. The widow even managed to put by 
so far as ’isname goes. But it fits you well, it do, St. money—a penny or two, sometimes a halfpenny, 
Halphege, an’ who’s a better right to it than ’is own | sometimes a farthing, saved by going without a candle. 
father’s son P” |The landlord had forgiven her husband’s arrears of 
Hally, when bidden to tread in his deceased father’s rent, chiefly, perhaps, because he saw that he had 
steps, was old enough to be sceptical as to-the natural | small chance of recovering them in a hurry; and, 
sanctity of the paternal exemplar held up before his | trusting to her honesty, let her pay as she could for 
eyes. Saints who were very fond of boxing the earsof the one room, which was all that she could now 
little boys ‘‘ as wasn’t doin’ nuffink” were very queer | venture to occupy. The doctor had looked glum for a 
holinesses in Hally’s estimation. Stillin process of time | minute when he found there was no cash forth- 
the mother’s talk confused the recollections of the | coming for his attendance and medicines—and why 
Mullins family, and it became a tradition amongst | should hard-working medical men be thought brutes, 
them that the ‘‘ dear departed” was a model husband | any more than any other hard-working men, for 
and father in whose lifetime they had ‘‘ known better | looking glum when they cannot get their wages—and 
days.” Widow Mullins felt very angry with herself} money out of pocket, too?—but he had soon said, 
when she caught herself thinking now and then that, | ‘‘ Well, well, Mrs. Mullins, it can’t be helped. I’m 
so far as fag and anxiety were concerned, her husband’s | sure I’m very sorry for you. You need not trouble 
death had made very little difference to her. On every | yourself about my account. I wish I could do more 
anniversary of his death, so long as her children lived | for you.” The chandler, also, had allowed her to 
with her, or were within her reach, the whole family | make a fresh start with a clean slate. And thus 
went on pious pilgrimage to the smoky cemetery in | Widow Mullins was able to put by her scanty coppers. 
which he was buried, and planted a fresh cheap flower | She had conceived a great ambition. If she had buta 
at the head of his stoneless grrye. A workhouse mangle, she fancied; she would be a made woman; 
looked over the cemetery palisades; the noise of work | and in a broker’s shop in Poplar High Street she had 
brawled all round the little island of quietness in which | noticed a mangle chalked, ‘‘ A bargain—23s. 6d.” It 
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was a bargain, since it was a very serviceable affair, 
but it had been bought for a trifle, and in that im- 
pecunious time a low price was necessary to tempt 
purchasers. Still 23s. 6d., though a small sum for 
the mangle, was a very large sum for Mrs. Mullins to 
raise. She was a braye woman, however, and went 
on putting away her coppers, anxiously glancing at 
the broker’s shop when she chanced to pass it, and 
sometimes paying special visits to it in order to make 
sure that her coveted treasure was still for sale. 
Hally got to understand the meaning of these inspec- 
tions, and took almost as much interest in them as his 
mother. 6s. 113d. was the amount which Widow 
Mullins found in her old stocking at the end of a week, 
in which she had been so unusually fortunate, that 
she was able to raise her deposit to 7s. 6d. at a bound. 
“ Let’s go an’ ’ave a look at mother’s mangle, Hally; 
on’y sixteen shillin’s more, an’ Hally shall ’aye a ride 
on it,” she exclaimed in unwonted spirits, as she and 
her little boy started to take a Saturday night peep at 
it. But when they reached the shop, an old man was 
bargaining with the broker for the mangle. ‘‘ Will 
you send it round for that?’’ queried the old man. 
“ Tt ain’t yours—that’s mother’s mangle,” cried Hally, 
with a quivering lip. This led to an explanation, and 
Widow Mullins, who had thought that the mangle 
was irrevocably lost, obtained it, to her delighted 
astonishment, that very night. The old man who had 
been bargaining for it knew something of Widow 
Mullins—that she was thoroughly honest, at any rate 
—and determined to run the risk of trying to do some- 
thing like a kindness and secure -a profit simulta- 
neously. He bought the mangle, and sent it round to 
the widow’s house on receipt of the 7s. 6d., and a 
promise to pay eighteen shillings more in as prompt 
instalments as possible. 

The mangle seemed for a time to bring good 
fortune to the widow’s home. She obtained man- 
gling to do, as well as a mangle to do it with, 
with unexpected rapidity. As soon as the sun 
was up, and long after it had set, the rumbling of 
the rollers was heard. The little Mullinses lugged 
about laden clothes-baskets that might have served 


them for beds. They jumped up and butted like little | 
_ Widow Mullins to me when she told me the story. 
|“ He spoke jist as if the mangle was a dear friend as 


rams at the lumbering box as it went to and fro, 
under the firm impression that they assisted mate- 
rially in its propulsion. They rode backwards and 
forwards triumphantly on the Juggernaut car of linen. 


The mangle was the little family’s bread-winner, and children too. 


| 


they loved it like a living thing. 
Nearly half of the 18s, had been paid off, when there 


came a change of fortune. 


The old man died, and his 
widow, who had not approved of his kindness—econo- 
mical though it was—to Widow Mullins, insisted on 
having in future regular weekly payments. These 
poor Widow Mullins could not make, since just then 
work fell slack ; and part of the compact being that if 
three-quarters of the 18s. were not paid by a certain 
date, all previous payments should be looked upon as 
hire, and the mangle revert to the original purchaser, 
the Mullins family was in despair; since the old 
man’s widow expressed her intention of demanding the 
fulfilment of the bond without a single day of grace. 

The day came, the stipulated proportion of the price 
had not been paid, and the one widow, refusing to take 
pity on the other, sent men to carry off the mangle. 

The little Mullinses literally lifted up their voices 
and wept when they saw stranger hands sacrilegiously 
laid upon their idol. Poor Widow Mullins threw her 
apron over her face, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

That was the position when a jolly brown face looked 
in at the door, and a voice that had been made hoarse 
by holloaing and singing of anthems, in a very un- 
Falstaffian sense, shouted, ‘‘ Avast there, mates. 
What’s up, my lass?” It was Capt. C——, locally 
known as ‘‘The Ranting Skipper.” He was only a 
collier-captain ; he preached and prayed as if he was 
putting a ship about; he sang like half a gale of wind, 
and administered consolation in the same tone in 
which he would have shouted, ‘“‘Stand by the royal 
halyards!” but for all that he was a true Christian 
comforter, and when Widow Mullins heard his voice 
off flew her apron. As soon as, in his own phrase, he 
had made out how the land lay, he bade the men 
‘hold on a bit,” and was off to the other widow’s, 
whence he speedily returned with a receipt in full for 
the mangle made out to Widow Mullins. 

‘Set not your heart on things below, sister,” he 
said, reprovingly, as he pointed to her red eyes. 
‘Tf it had pleased the Lord to take your mangle, you 
shouldn’t haye murmured. Hows’ever, now let’s 
have a werse,” and he sang the Doxology in a yoice 
that shook the windows. 

‘‘He’s a blessed man is Capt. C 


ne 
» sir,” said 





’ad been on ’is deathbed, an’ then the Lord ’ad raised 
im up agin. An’ that was much ’ow I felt, an’ the 
They danced about like chimbley- 
_ sweeps, an’ I couldn’t ’elp pattin’ an’ strokin’ it, as if 
| it could tell ’ow pleased I were.” 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN; 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


XI.—THE DARK RIVER. 


“ How wilt thon do in the swelling of Jordan ?””—Jezr. xii. 5. 


TuE pilgrim is come within sight of the gate. Not it, a full-flowing river. “There is no bridge over it. 
the wicket-gate at the head of the way, but the very | The river is very deep. And there is no avoiding 
Golden Gate of the celestial city. But between him | it. The narrow way leads down to it, and the heavenly 
and this gate, the goal of his race, there lies deep down | way beyond leads up from it. To, into, through that 
in the valley, so that in the distance he may overlook | stream the Christian pilgrim must go to his glory. 
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The figure is naturally suggested by the journeyings 
of Israel towards Canaan. In the Red Sea, at the 
beginning of his pilgrimage, Israel was ‘“‘ baptized 
into Moses:” through Jordan, at the end of it, he 
passed, by a second miracle, into his inheritance. 
Holy Scripture has sanctioned our regarding Canaan 
as a type of God’s rest, remaining, beyond this life, 
for His people: it has also sanctioned our making the 
Red Sea a type of that baptism by which the indivi- 
dual man is first inserted into the church and body of 
Christ. It almost follows, from these two interpreta- 
tions, that the wilderness is a just type of the life that 
now is, and the passage of Jordan no less symbolic of 
that death which ends this life, and through which (if 
Christ be true) the Christian man enters upon an im- 
mortal life beyond. 

The dark river, of which we now speak, is Death. 
There is no bridge over it, and there is no way 
round it—for it lies all around us, and there is no 
evading it, whether we are to reach heaven through 
it, or the opposite. It is appointed unto men—it is 
reserved for all men—once to die. To be a Christian 
is neither the cause of dying, nor an escape from 
dying: thus far—so far as the fact of death is con- 
cerned—there is one end, one only, to the righteous 
and the wicked. Death is called by some the debt of 
nature—by others, more truly, the debt of the fall; 
but, whichever it be, whether immortality was never 
given, or, after being given in creation, was revoked 
and forfeited by reason of sin, certainly now death is 
the common lot of all men. It is a truism, perhaps 
the only truism which is tolerated (because of its tre- 
mendous importance) from the preacher’s lips, ‘‘ We 
must all die.” 

Yet even those words, plain as they are, scarcely 
convey the whole truth. There is a sound almost of 
companionship in that word all. Universality implies 
multitude, and multitude seems to exclude solitude. 
Yet in reality there is nothing more remarkable in death 
than its individuality. ‘‘ We must all die” does not 
convey the whole truth. Each of us must die. Alone 
—solitary—one by one—mankind dies. Ifa thousand 
fall, in a battle or by a pestilence, all at once; yet 
each dies alone. Every death is a lonely death, 
though there be a crowd of spectators and a heap of 
dead. Friends may be weeping around, yet the dying 
person is alone. Every person born into this world is 
sure of being for one half hour the chief person in a 
procession: that procession is his funeral. It does 
him no harm then to be the object of attention. In 
life it might have elated him—not then. If his funeral 
be the funeral of an infant, of a pauper, of a lunatic, 
of a criminal, still there must be the digging of the 
one grave, and the carrying of the one corpse, and 
(with more or less of ceremony) the performance of 
the one rite. What is in one aspect a debt of nature 
is also in another aspect a claim of humanity: the 
individual death is the one, the individual funeral is 
the other. 

Such in its universality, such in its individuality, 
death is also noticeable in a thousand ways, of which 
we must select two or three for mention now. Let 
us listen as persons concerned—so indeed we are, for 
one another and for ourselves—in the solemn subject. 

(1) The loneliness of death. 





It must have struck you, in standing beside a death- 
bed, how, after a certain point, you are no longer with 
the dying. You may be present still—still minister- 
ing, holding the hand, wetting the lips, uttering words 
of cheering, seeking to open for him by prayer the 
curtain which hangs yet upon the unseen. It is never 
safe to assume that a dying person hears not. It is 
never safe to speak of him that which you would not 
at such a moment speak to him. Even when speech 
is ended, hearing survives. Take heed how you speak, 
in that pause between living and dying, of which the 
living can know nothing, but of which all signs seem 
to show that it is commonly quick to hear and quick 
to feel. 

Nevertheless, even in that pause, there is already 
severance, already loneliness. No figure seems so 
expressive as that which speaks of the dying man as 
entering a cold dark river, into which friends cannot 
follow him now, though they shall follow him after- 
wards. You may wave your farewell to him from 
the shore—you may stretch after him the hand of love 
—you may still breathe after him the voice of sym- 
pathy—you may bid him remember who passed that 
stream before him, who stands on the further shore to 
welcome him into Paradise. But yet you instinctively 
feel this—that he is going, and you are stayiug—that 
he is already immersed in that river, of which you 
are on the bank. His thoughts are no longer your 
thoughts. With his hopes and fears, with his retro- 
spects and anticipations, with his deepest wants and 
highest aspirations, you cannot, even as once you 
could, intermeddle. Separation there is already be- 
tweer the going and the staying; a great gulf fixed, 
between the two sides of which there is no passing and 
no communication. 

Such is death in its loneliness, And are we making 
any preparation at all for that absolute solitude? that 
solitude which cannot be broken by man—that silence 
of the soul, which no voice of earth can interrupt— 
that cutting off of all communication between us and 
the world, which must be terrible indeed if there be 
nothing already known, if there be no One already 
loved, in that other world which is untrodden by the 
living? 

(2) The loneliness of death leads on into its 
mysteriousness. 

What is this thing which we call death? this 
change which begins already in dying—this change 
of which the sign and sacrament is the chill of the 
deserted body, then the coffin, and then the grave ? 

We can all say something about it, about the 
symptoms of its approach, about the circumstances 
and accompaniments of its completion. But who can 
tell us what death itself is—this death which each 
one of us is to pass into? What is it? It is the 
dropping of this body, in which all has hitherto been 
suffered, through which all has hitherto been done; 
the laying aside for ever (as to its present state and 
form of being) of this vestment, this cloke, this husk 
and shell, of the spirit, which has hitherto, far as 
experience can go back, been essential to the uttering 
of any one thought, to the doing of. any one act. It 
is the dissolution—the words are soon spoken, but 
who shall explain them ?—of soul and body; it is 
the separation of mind from matter, of thought 
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from brain, of idea from perception, of enjoyment 
from sense. If we could realize our own definition, 
we should shrink back from it in amazement. The 
thing spoken of is so opposite to the thing that is. 
We may be Pharisees in theory, and we ought to be 
so; but which of us is not rather the Sadducee in 
fact, saying that the very existence of spirit, apart 
from form and shape, is either inapprehensible or 
even impossible? Yet that is the thing which death 
is, if it be not annihilation. It is the spirit ceasing to 
animate matter, and beginning to exercise powers and 
to practise functions, independent, and of its own. 

My brethren, we need not multiply words to show 
that this is a mystery. We may theorize upon it— 
we may imagine, we may discuss, we may argue; 
but when the yery experience itself comes to us 
through the loss of a dear friend, or comes closer 
still, in the approach of death to ourselves, I sus- 
pect that we shall find ourselves learners, children, 
babes, still—we shall find the only real satisfaction, 
the only solid comfort, in laying ourselyes and others 
in the hands of God alone, to be dealt with, to be 
upheld, to be cared for, to be guarded, not by our 
counsels or might, but by One who calls Himself the 
God of the spirits of all flesh. 

(3) The mysteriousness of death is for wonder: a 
more practical topic is its solemnity. 

We have all felt the seriousness which attends the 
close of anything. We cannot change our abode— 
we cannot end and begin a stage of life, whether it 
be educational or professional—a man cannot lay 
down his pen at the last word of a literary work 
which has occupied his energies through a series of 
years—a man cannot remove from one parish to 
another in the discharge of clerical duties—still less 
can we pass consciously from one age of natural life 
to another, cannot reach the twentieth or the fortieth 
or the sixtieth birthday, marking our transition to 
manhood or middle life or advanced age, without 
some grave reflections upon the period known and 
done with, and the unknown untried era opening. 
God, for wise purposes, has made these reflections 
natural. We think a man trifling, irreligious, fool- 
ish, who can undergo such changes unmoved. 

But what then can we say of that change which 
ends all these, and differs from them not in degree 
but in kind? To wind up all the affairs of this life, 
and open an account with circumstances and exist- 
ences so unlike and opposite—to have done, finally 
and altogether, with employments which, whether 
we would or no, haye been found so occupying, so 
engrossing, and to go now into a state of being of 
which we scarcely know anything but by negatives— 
this change might well impress, might well over- 
whelm us, even if this were all. But when we are 
told by God himself concerning it that after death 
comes judgment; that this particular change is the 
very turning-point and crisis of the destiny; that 
this change will be the summing up of all accounts, 
and the settlement of all liabilities as regards the 
past, and the entrance upon an everlasting state of 
happiness or misery according to and dependent upon 

the use made of the talents of all kinds here in- 
trusted to us—then we can understand why there 
should be this shrinking from death—why men who 


fear nothing else, should be slaves, all their lifetime, 
to the apprehension of death—why brave men, and 
great men, and wise men after the flesh, should 
tremble at the thought of going hence, not only to 
be no more seen, but to render a strict and solemn 
account of the things done in the body. If this be 
death, there is solemnity in it as well as mystery: the 
wonder is lost in the anxiety: we turn from meryel- 
ling at the thing, to tremble at the consequences. 

(4) I was going on to speak of the reality, of the 
truthfulness, of this mysterious, this solemn change 
which we call death; how it strips off masks, and 
reveals secrets, and shows the man to himself (and 
generally to others also) as he is, not as he seemed to 
be, not as he professed to be, not as he wished to be, 
but according to truth. Even hardened criminals 
seldom die without making confession: it is thought 
an aggravation of the guilt to do so. How much 
more, men not hardened—haying no special motive 
for dying masked, no false honour to maintain by 
persisting in a concealment. Death is commonly a 
revealer of secrets: if a man has been a bad man, 
most likely he will betray it on his deathbed: solemn 
to all, the approach of that change is terrible to the 
deceiver: he feels then that the game is lost—what 
matters it if he show his hand ? 


But in all that has been yet said, we have spoken of 
death as it is in itself, as it is for all men. We have 
scarcely touched upon that which is our subject —the 
Christian’s death; the Dark River as it flows for him 
who has behind him a Christian pilgrimage, and in 
front of him a heavenly home. 

I do not think that death itself can ever lose, even 
for the Christian, its distinctive features. Even for 
the Christian, death itself must be lonely, must be 
mysterious, must be solemn, must be formidable in 
its self-revelations and its self-abasements. Even 
Christian, in the allegory, as he addresses himself to 
the dark river, says to his friend, ‘‘I sink in deep 
waters . . . all the waves go over me.... The 
sorrows of death have compassed me about, I shall 
not see the land that floweth with milk and honey.” 
While Ignorance lights upon an expert ferryman, one 
Vain-Hope, and is helped over by his boat, not to 
discover his delusion till he actually presents himself, 
without a certificate, at the golden entrance; Chris- 
tian is filled with fears and doubtings, thinks that he 
shall die in the river, and never gain admission at the 
heavenly gate. It is indeed a true and timely caution: 
we are not to judge others, we are not to judge our- 
selves, by the degree of confidence which we express, 
even in death, as to our share in the everlasting sal- 
vation. Even in that last hour—then most of all—the 
remembrance of sins, sins done before, and sins done 
after, becoming a Christian lies heavy upon the soul, 
and often makes the very light of the Divine promise 
and presence pale and dim because of it. We cannot 
too often call to mind the exaz:ipie ot our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, who, in this point as in all else, left 
His people an encouragement that they should follow 
His steps, who, on the Cross, when all but the last 
moment of His sufferings was ended, cried aloud to 
God as having forsaken Him, and yet, amidst that 
thick darkness, breathed out His soul as into a 
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Father’s hands, and never allowed the anguish of 
desertion to pass on into the sin of mistrust or un- 
belief. 

Various indeed are the experiences of Christian 
people, in the circumstances, inward as well as out- 
ward, of their last conflict. It is no confusion of 
things that differ, to ascribe to the body, in that last 
scene of all, a powerful influence over the soul. There 
are diseases which are fatal to transport, though they 
are powerless over grace. There are kinds and there 
are degrees of suffering, under which a man may be 
patient, may be calm, may be trustful, but under 
which he cannot be exultant, cannot be jubilant. St. 
Paul knew what it was to possess God’s treasure in 
an earthen vessel, through which the light could not 
shine, though it shone brightly within it. The Chris- 
tian’s joy is a joy of hope, not of possession: he does 
not lose his sense of pain by being able to look beyond 
it; he does not count affliction pleasant, though he 
endures it as seeing the Invisible. 

But if the dark river may thus be formidable, even 
to a Christian man, by reason of the bodily suffering 
of encountering it, much more will this be so, if there 
has been added to it, in his case, either lateness of 
conversion, or lowness of spirituality, or inconsistency 
of walking, to trouble his last hours with haunting 
ghosts of sin. 

(1) There are those who are sayed as by fire. 
Sometimes—however rarely—a man turns to God for 
the first time decisively in later manhood or in old 
age. Blessed be God, even this, though impossible to 
man, is possible with Him. Hard as it is to turn 
back upon itself the stream of thought and habit, 
when it has acquired volume and rush by long running 
in one direction of evil; hard as it is to make a man 
who has been one thing the opposite thing, against 
early inclination, long indulgence, and enfeebled 
powers of resolution and resistance;—God can do 
even this. He can do it by means which are His 
alone—by the instrumentality of circumstance and 
Providence, of conscience and the Bible, of a con- 
vincing spirit and a constraining grace. He can; 
and, often enough to show that He can, though less 
often than man has fancied it, it has pleased Him to 
do it. The soul has been converted—the life has been 
changed—even late. But, in such cases, can it be 
wonderful, if the deathbed be a troubled one—if many 
a doubt of acceptance, and many a misgiving of 
sincerity, comes in to distress the passage of the river, 
and to make the battling with that impetuous stream 
discouraging as well as difficult ? 

(2) Even more will this be so in another caso. 
There are men who have received the Gospel earlier, 
haye written themselves accepted and saved, with true 
conviction of faith and sincere purpose of holiness. 
But, whether owing to defective, unwholesome doc- 
trine, such as sometimes usurps the name of the 
Gospel, thcugh it has upon it no mark of evangelical 
decision or o1 Cui2tian earnestness—or whether 
owing to a natural infirmity of purpose, not properly 
subjected day by day to the bracing influences of the 
Holy Spirit—or whatever be the cause—they have not 
learned to live the Divine life, or to breathe the 
heavenly atmosphere ; their growth has been stunted 
by perpetual cleaving to the earth; their devotion 





has lacked earnestness, and their prayer itself has 


.been straitened and intermittent; many little crooked- 


nesses, many little obliquities, of principle and con- 
duct, have been suffered in them for want of a search- 
ing self-discipline carried on in the light of God 
Himself; they have very little glorified God on the 
earth, they have shrunk back altogether from that 
boldness of confession and from that resolute cross- 
bearing after Christ, which is the life to which He 
summons His people. And therefore, although the 
lamp of grace may not quite have gone out, it has 
burned in them low and languidly; things temporal 
have almost put out of their daily sight the things 
eternal; they have had no spiritual vision, worth 
calling so, of the golden gates or the celestial city; 
and when they come to die, it is almost for the first 
time that they enter into those close determinate 
questionings which give point to the religion or vigour 
to the life. 

Such persons cannot have a comfortable deathbed, 
if there be such a thing. They have walked loosely 
and languidly ; they have often tripped and stumbled; 
they have cause to accuse themselves of lowering the 
standard of others, if they have not actually misled 
or damaged them in their soul’s life. When they 
address themselves to the water, they must find it 
both cold and deep—well if it go not even over their 
soul, sinking them in those lowest depths out of 
which there is no rising. 

My brethren, let us lay to heart these thoughts. 
While yet there is time, let us try, by God’s grace, to 
make our calling and election sure. Let us leave 
nothing to be settled on a deathbed. Let us postpone 
nothing, neglect nothing, take nothing for granted, 
which has to do with this question of questions, how 
we are to die. That last trial, the test of dying, will 
severely try the spiritual state of every man. Depend 
upon it, we shall not find it easier to die a Christian 
death than we find it now to live a Christian life. If 
our heart condemn us at this moment, either as to the 
condition of our soul or as to the condition of our 
life—the two may be separated for purposes of self- 
examination; if we feel either that we are idle in 
seeking God, or careless in serving Him—either that 
we are taking little pains to have our conversation in 
heaven, or that we are suffering inconsistent unchris- 
tian indulgences to take possession of our life—then 
let us remember the saying, that ‘‘ God is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things ;” let us set before 
our mind, with serious prayer, the thought of our 
own death, asking earnestly the question of the text, 
‘‘Tf in the land of peace,” if in the quietness of daily 
home-life, if in days of health and tranquillity, God’s 
service has ‘‘ wearied thee,” so that thou couldst not 
either live with Him devoutly or live for Him dili- 
gently—‘‘ then how wilt thou do in the swelling of 
Jordan ?” how wilt thou set thyself to the crossing of 
that deep, cold, rapid river, on the further side of 
which is God, the King of Glory, dwelling among 
His saints for ever ? 

(3) On the other hand, to those who are walking 
humbly day by day with their God, to those who love 
prayer and God’s Holy Word, to those who are trying 
each day to carry the cross and go after Christ, in all 
particulars of holy living and fruitful, faithful 
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obedience—let the thought of that dark river, of 
which we have spoken, be one not of alarm, but of 
serious, godly, Christian hope. That river is the only 
thing which lies between them and their Saviour. | lost, in the distresses of the last conflict, yet shall the 
Once across it, they are in heaven. Once across it, | touching words sound again within the soul, ‘‘ Be of 
the upward pathway into the city itself will be bright | good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole;” and 
with the light of God, shining ones from the city will | the close of the parable shall be verified alsoin you:— | 
be sent to bear them up, and when they knock at the ‘* With that Christian broke out with a loud voice, 
golden gates, they shall hear instantly the welcome | Oh, I see Him again! and He tells me, When thou 
response, ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” In| passest through the waters, I will be with thee, and 
the stream itself they shall have Him with them, who | through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: —then 
for them crossed it Himself with no such support. | he took courage, and the enemy was after that as still 


He through death took away death’s sting; He lives 
after death to make death life to His people. 
And if for a moment the sight of that Saviour be 
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d, | TuE parish of Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the- parts of the parish, some for the children and others 
ly East, has a population of 13,000 people, none of whom for their parents,—for it was found that the presence 
d: are above the position of small tradesmen, and most of of children invariably drove away the elder people. 
ed whom are decidedly poor. With a large church half But here, again, the ‘‘ regular worshippers” soon be- 
od empty, and various small dissenting chapels, it is esti- came the rule, and the attempt to bring in the stray 
Ly mated that about one-fourth of the population occa- sheep was only partially successful. People would not 
it sionally attend some place of worship, or ragged or go out of their own street to any place of worship 
ip Sunday-school. Of the remaining 10,000 persons no | whatever; nor would they even go to so formal a place 
of doubt some may be kept away from the house of God | as a school-house, though only a few yards off. In- 
by sickness, or want of clothes; but when the crowded formal rooms were then opened in various streets, to 
. state of their homes and the absence of privacy is con- which the neighbours were individually invited by 
1p sidered, it is to be feared that few of the absentees domiciliary visits. These little mission stations, worked 
| offer either family or private worship. To say that by laymen, are attempting, with varying success, to 
“ there is no religion at all amongst 10,000 of the inha- act as feeders to the great parish church, by educating 
1 bitants of one London parish would be a sweeping as- the people up to public worship. 
~ sertion; but it is very difficult to estimate the amount Last winter a tea was given to two hundred adult 
1] of Christianity in the religion of those who render no parishioners, whose only title to admission was their 
d outward worship to their heavenly Father, no obedi- non-attendance at any place of worship whatever. No | 





“Strength as their day” is His promise here—| 
“strength for death” shall there be added to them. | 


as a stone, until he was gone over.” 
©. J. VauGHAN. 





ence to Christ, and no acknowledgment to the Holy 
Spirit. 

It was at Easter, 1868, that the Rev. James Mac. 
Conechy, M.A., was transferred from the assistant- 
preachership of St. George’s, Hanover Square, to the 
incumbency of Christ Church, St. George’s-in-the- 
East. He was painfully struck with the thinness of 
his gaily-dressed congregation, the sameness of the 
‘regular worshippers,” and the congealed respectabi- 
lity of church religion. In contrast with this, he found | 
thousands of his parishioners occupied during the | 
Sunday morning services in buying and selling in the 
crowded streets, or languidly enjoying, the elder ones 
their pipes, the younger the exposure of their tawdry 
finery, by their doorways or open windows. 


| 


The practised oratory which attracted crowds in the | 


lack of willing guests were secured, from a classof people 
to whom a good meal was not a secondary object. The 
vicar engaged some laymen to address his guests. This 
entertainment was effectual in filling the free seats in 
the church on the following (Thursday) evening, whilst 
a few were permanently added to the congregation. 
This mode of action was, however, too costly for repe- 
tition; and it is much to be regretted that an experi- 
ment which succeeded so well could not be repeated 
for lack of funds. 

On Sunday evening, the 13th June, another experi- 
ment was tried, which has borne sufficient fruit to 
encourage its repetition. Whilst the ‘‘regular wor- 
shippers” were at evening church, the vicar in his 
black gown, accompanied by a body of laymen, 
marched from end to end of one of the worst and most 


West, was of small avail amongst a people habituated | populous streets (Devonshire Street) in his parish, and 
to permanent absenteeism from church, whilst it was | forming a semi-circle in the open roadway, he gave 
confined to a building to which people wouldn’t come | outa hymn. As the voices of the vicar and his party 
to listen. The new vicar, therefore, set before himself | swelled through the long and narrow street, head after 
that problem which every earnest man in a similar | head showed itself out of window and door, children 








Se 





position must often have tried to solve, viz., how to 
take the church to a people who won’t come to the 
church? With a staff of two assistant clergymen, two 
Scripture-readers, and two Bible women, and such 
desultory aid as could be procured from time to time 
from unpaid lay helpers, the solution of this problem 





was attempted. School services were opened in yarious 


ran forward to join in the novelty, men and women 
gathered round their doorways stood still to listen, 
and the busy hum of many yoices ceased. The hymn 
was finished, but the older people still held aloof. A 
second hymn was then given out, and as its several 
verses floated down the street, the women in the road- 
way and a few of the older men gathered around. Still 
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the moral courage of the group; round the several 
doors proved unequal to the emergency. They evi- 
dently wished to hear and see, but feared the com- 
ments of their neighbours, if they joined a religious 
throng. The second hymn ended, the vicar, standing 
on a stout chair, with fiery eloquence and strong voice, 
reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgement 
to come. As the preacher proceeded, alternating his 
eye from the group around to the windows above, and 
thence raising his voice to gratify the longings of the 
fearful but distant groups beyond, it was interesting 
to watch the effect. As he spoke in plain terms of cer- 
tain personai sins, two well-dressed young women in 
a third-story window opposite suddenly disappeared, 
to reappear, however, after a time, when the sins of 
others were being exposed. A middle-aged man, con- 
cealed behind a muslin blind in an opposite window, 
flattened his ear against the pane, anxious to hear the 
whole address, yet striving to be hidden from view. 
Other older people, and young women with the moral 
courage peculiar to their sex, boldly protruded head 
and body out of window, and lost not a word that fell. 
The young men round the doorways, bashful, timid, 
and slaves to locai public opinion, held aloof in as- 
sumed indifference, but still contrived to remain within 
reach of the preacher’s voice. Before the vicar had 
closed his oration, the good-will of this vicious neigh- 
bourhood had been won, their ears had been caught, 
and an attentive crowd had collected, who listened 
with respectful silence and apparent interest to the 
addresses of the three laymen who followed. Many 
in the street assembly and in the windows joined in 
the hymns, gratefully accepting the Christian Know- 
ledge Society’s penny hymn-books, one hundred of 
which, being gratuitously given to the crowd, found 
their way by little hands to the audience in the stories 
above. 

The vices of St. George’s-in-the-East are no worse 
than those of St. George’s-in-the-West; but vice in 
rags and tatters is not so respectable as vice “‘ clothed 
in purple and fine linen.” ‘Weighed in the balance of 
the sanctuary, it is questionable whether the moral 
weight of the congregation in Devonshire Street, E., 
would not equal, if not overbalance, that of some 
fashionable congregations in the West. Whilst there 
is small hope for Dives in the West, grown stone deaf 
to the gospel message, fruitlessly dinned into his ear 
from childhood to young manhood, and thence, it may 
be, to old age, there is no room for despair of Lazarus 
in the East, who knows not ‘the deceitfulness of 
riches,” the ‘‘ sumptuous daily fare,” and the ‘lust 
of other things” peculiar to wealth. Lazarus can at 
least be told, in plain language, how he stands in the 
sight of his Maker, without flattery or obsequious 
deference. The Gospel is to him a comparatively new 
story. His sins are too palpable to be glossed over by 
the smooth words and fine phrases under which the 
weightier offences of Dives are beclouded. There is, 
therefore, good hope that he may listen, receive, and 
believe the glad tidings. 

The vicar of Christ Church found it so at his open- 
air service. When, at its conclusion, he invited those 
grown-up persons who did not attend any place of 
worship, to enter a small ground-floor room in their 
own street for more formal and personal devotion, 











about twenty adults had the moral courage to step 
forward. These, joined by about as many more of the 
vicar’s party, formed a hearty devout little congrega- 
tion, who, despite the disturbance of the excluded 
juveniles in the streets, spent a further hour in close 
and profitable religious communion. Amongst those 
present were several men who required much personal 
persuasion to overcome the moral cowardice which 
would have kept them out. One elderly woman was 
noticed in the room, who had very recently given the 
Scripture-reader a somewhat hostile reception in her 
own house; and the clothing and visage of others 
bespoke too plainly those vices which, though they do 
not exclude their wealthy male votaries from the draw- 
ing-rooms of the West, are justly reprobated in the 
poor. The demeanour of both male and female be- 
spoke a warm interest in these more personal deyo- 
tions; and as each quitted the little crowded room, 
cordial shakes of the hands bespoke a feeling grati- 
tude for the kindly sympathy evinced in their spiritual 
condition. 

Hoarse in the throat, but warm at heart, and 
thankful for so good a beginning in this further 
attempt to extend the area of his parochial labours, 
and to render the bounds of the cozgregation and of 
the parishioners more nearly conterminous, the vicar 
and his party dispersed. 

It was from this large, poor, and under-manned 
parish that a recent advertisement emanated, headed, 
‘‘Ts the Mission Spirit dead?” The burden of the 
appeal was for further personal help in carrying on 
the individualising work and the numerous room ser- 
vices required to arouse Christian sentiments amongst 
10,000 people, who never enter a place of worship of 
any kind. For this work lay agency is especially 
needful, and a dozen Scripture-readers could tind full 
employment, if anybody would provide their salaries; 
whilst a dozen unpretending little mission rooms 
could be usefully opened, if anybody would pay the 
trifling rent. Schools for a thousand children are in 
active operation; but schools for a thousand more 
would find within the parish unkempt, unwashed, and 
untaught children to fill them. Sunday-schools for 
five hundred children are at work; but zealous, de- 
voted teachers, under judicious, unflagging superin- 
tendents, if they would come forward, could find 
three times as many growing up without religious 
instruction into that practical heathenism which cha- 
racterizes their parents. With a keen knowledge of 
what is left undone in his parish, can we wonder that 
a faithful clergyman, imbued with the spirit of his 
blessed Master, should turn his eye from the small 
congregation to the large parish, and, under a deep 
sense of the responsibility cast upon him, endeavour 
to provide spiritual food for all within its confines, 
and leave no reasonable method untried to include all 
his people within the church’s ministrations ? But how 
is so small a staff to accomplish such a great work 
amongst so large a body of people, whg must be dealt 
with individually, inasmuch as they decline to come 
together to be taught in the gross? Well may the 
vicar of Christ Church, and his over-worked and over- 
matched staff, cry out to those West-end Churchmen 
who have time or means at their command, ‘‘ Come 
over and help us.” W. Dawson. 





—— 
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“FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD:” 
MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


CHAPTER XLII.— PASSING AWAY, | then she read the letter again, and the part relating 
Y DEAR Mrs. | to Sir Stewart twice over. 
BERNARD,—I} ‘‘He’s too old for Lucy.” Mrs. Bernard smiled, 
must write! and looked at herself in the glass opposite her 
and congratu- | easy chair, and wondered how it would have been 
=\2 late you on the | if she had been at Firgrove when Sir Stewart visited 
= birth of Edith’s | there. 
child; a boy,| There was a long postscript which she had left un- 
too, which|read. Seeing Sir Stewart’s name, she turned to it. 
makes the! 
congratula-;| ‘‘I wonder how it will be if my hopes about our 
tions double. | dear Lucy are accomplished? What will become of 
Ah, my dear | the orphsns and all her other plans? Do you know 
friend, boysare that she has adopted another child, and that she now 
a safer charge has a class of young girls every Sunday afternoon ? 
than girls—so and those of them who are not yet in service go up 
much less re- to Firgrove twice a week to learn house-work and 
sponsibility. I cooking from the maids there. There seems some 
hope soon to sense in this plan; but Lucy is not satisfied; she says 
have another it is only a make-shift, and that she should like some- 
cause for con- | thing more organized. But Sir Stewart will find her 
gratulating/| plenty of occupation, and that Mrs. Rigby will take 
you: doubtless care of the children, I’ve no doubt. It seems to me 
you know what | that all Lucy’s plans are good and well-meant; it is 
I mean. I can- | just the personally mixing herself up with it all every 
not tell you how well I think of Lucy Bernard day that is so eccentric. But this is, as you know, all 
for having attracted such a person as Sir Stewart romance; and I observe that marriage—of course I 
Deane. I travelled up to town with him from Fir- | mean a marriage of position—is the best possible cure 
grove; and there can be no question about his attach- for romantic folly.” 
ment. Lucy said nothing to me; but then Lucy 
always was shy, and we were talking much of other| ‘Dear me!” and Mrs. Bernard sighed softly, ‘is 
things. it? I wonder if it would cure mine. I am not 

“Ts it not sad, the state of uncertainty we are in | eccentric, at least I hope not; but I am romantic, [ 
about my poor brother ? | know, or I should not fall in love so often.” 

‘I can hardly fancy Edith with a baby. Perhaps; And then her curiosity being fairly roused by Mrs. 
she'll give up being so dreadfully clever, now she’s a | Thornton’s letter, Mrs. Bernard resolved on paying 


, 











mother; for you know, my dear Mrs. Bernard, women 
should not be too clever: they can’t be too quick- 
witted, nor can they have too much common sense ; 
but your brilliant, gifted woman is quite out of place 
in a nursery, even if she does not make a very in- 
efficient wife. 

‘Only fancy Edith getting a baby off to sleep. I 


remember I always thought it a bad sign in her that | 
she never cared for dolls; she always preferred a | 
book to a doll, I believe. I think women should | 
read some books, of course—books which are talked | 


of, and which everybody else reads; and if you read 
reviews you need not trouble to read the books them- 
selves. But Iam perfectly certain that if Edith goes 


her long-deferred visit to Firgrove. 

‘Edith will want a nice trustworthy girl to take 
| care of her baby,” the little lady said, ‘‘and I will 
get Lucy to choose me one from these girls of hers.” 

She was much disappointed to find that Lucy could 
not receive her. Lucy was expecting Nellie and 
Hester, and as Nellie was still an invalid, she said 
that they should enjoy Mrs. Bernard’s visit to Fir- 
grove so much more when they could devote them- 
selyes entirely to her. ‘‘ But I hope to see you very 
soon, dear mamma,”’ the letter ended, ‘‘as I am going 
up totown to see Edith and her darling. Just now 
my friend Mr. Ramsdale, the schoolmaster, is dying, 
and I am continually with him.” 











back to her philosophy again, that baby will fall in Yes, Silas was dying, but the end had been slower 
the fire, or be boiled in its bath, or have something | in its approach than Mr. Knyvett had foretold. Young 
dreadful happen to it. I shall make a point of calling | doctors are sometimes as apt to undervalue tenacity 
frequently, and shall probably be able to give Edith | of life as old doctors are to over-estimate its power. 
many useful hints and suggestions of which she is very day since she parted from Mrs. Thornton at 
doubtless ignorant.” the station Lucy had spent some time with the school- 
master. Even Zeruiah welcomed her visits now— 
‘“‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Bernard, ‘“‘I hope Mrs. | they brought such light into the eyes of the dying 
Thornton will be careful. Young mothers are so | man. 
touchy, and Edith nover liked Mrs. Thornton;” and, ‘‘I don’t know how to be thankful enough,” he 
V.—60. 
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Baid one day to Miss Bernard, ‘‘to think of Mr. 
Deane leaving his own son to come back to such a 
one as lam; and then you, ma’am, toiling up here 
through the snow, for Zeruiah says it is thick to- 
day.” 


He stopped exhausted. His speech had been slow 


and laboured; but though the deep flush told the | 


pain the effort gave, his face did not express distress. 
“Oh, you must not say that,” said Lucy smiling. 
“My visit to you is the pleasantest part of my day, 
and I am sure Mr. Deane is glad to be with you 
again.” 
Silas stretched out his wasted hand, and Lucy took 
it in hers. 


it’s all very well, and I don’t mean to say you’re not 
all on you kind and attentive; but you don’t know— 
you can’t one on you single folk know, what ’tis to 
lose your husband—him as you’vye worked for, and 
slaved for, and cared for, without a thought for any 
| one beside.” She burst out crying, and Lucy stood 
beside her silently. ‘* May be I have spoke rough to 
| him now and then,” she said after a bit, ‘‘ but I never 
| give a thought what a little time I was to have him, 
| never. I used to say—Tll make it up to Silas some 
day. I didn’t think,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ some day would 
| never come, and that I’d see him laid in the graye 
| before I went there.” 
| She caught up her apron and hid her face. 





Lucy 


** May God bless you,” he said solemnly —‘“‘all of | said a few soothing words about her skilful nursing 


you.” His eyes turned to his wife, who stood a little 
apart from the sofa on which he lay. ‘I feel how 
blessed it must be to you all that you are so good to 
me.” 

Zeruiah bent over the fire; but spite of the noise 
she made as she stirred it, Lucy heard her sobs. 

Silas heard them too. A sweet bright smile came 
on his face. 

‘“*T want her to talk to you, ma’am. You'll show 
her what I can’t.” He broke off, his cough came in 
such a long exhausting paroxysm that Lucy felt 
alarmed. 

When it had subsided she rose to go away, but 
Silas looked imploringly, and she sat down again. 

“Tt may be the lust time,” he said feebly, “and 
it’s for her sake.” 

A minute before Lucy had remarked the unusual 
gentleness with which Zeruiah had tended her hus- 
band during his coughing fit. Now the woman’s old 
self seemed to have come back. 

“I don’t want to be shown nothing that he can’t 
teach me,” she said; ‘‘ he’s wiser and better than all 
of you put together,” and then a strong sob came in 
her voice, and she went out of the room. 

“*She’s a good heart ””—he looked at Miss Bernard, 
but he did not fear that she had been vexed by his 
wife’s outburst—‘ I think if she could once feel that 
I’m going—I hope—where I shall be happier than I 
ever could be here, she wouldn’t fret. She’s not self- 
ish, poor Zeruiah, and her life will have more rest in 
it, I feel, when I’m gone.” He spoke very slowly now, 
with pauses between each phrase. He looked up at 
Lucy and saw the tears on her cheeks. ‘I didn’t 
think you would fret, Miss Bernard. I thought you 
would be glad.” 

‘And I am glad for you,” she said; “but all 
partings must be sad, Silas, even when we see joy at 
the end of their journey for those who are leaving 
us. Good-bye now, I am sure I ought not to stay 
any longer.” 

Lucy went down-stairs and found 
parlour. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Lucy, as she shook hands with 
the poor woman. ‘‘ You will send for me, won’t you, 
if there should be any change before I come to- 
morrow ?” 

‘And that there won’t be,” said Mrs. Ramsdale 
sharply. ‘‘I toid that young doctor he was a deal 
too much in a hurry—as if I don’t know best, I, who 
scarce ever take my eyes from off him. 


Zeruiah in the 


Ah, ma’am, | Mrs. 


jas tenderly and gently as she could. She spoke a 
little, too, as Silas had wished; but she had no faith 
|in her own power of comforting, and mere words, 
| however well chosen, cannot ‘heal affliction unless 
| they are spoken with authority—the loving tone of 
| voice, the winning tenderness of heart in those who 
witness our sorrow will do far: more to soothe it. 
| In her heart Lucy felt deeply for Zeruiah, for she 
knew better perhaps than some others how much 
cause the poor woman had for self-reproach, and how 
much soreness and strife she might have spared her 
husband. 

Just as she came in sight of Firgrove she saw a 
carriage drive out of the gates, and she guessed that 
Hester and Nellie had arrived sooner than she ex- 
pected them. 

When she reached the house she found that Nellie 
had gone up-stairs to lie down, and that her nieces 
were together in their rooms. 

Hester and Bridget were both very sad when they 
| appeared at dinner-time, but Nellie’s cheerfulness 
| surprised Lucy. She noticed that Hester and Nellie 
| scarcely spoke to each other, and that Bridget’s man- 
| ner was constrained towards her cousin. 
| Hester was so gentle, so free from her old harsh- 
| ness, that her aunt felt each moment more drawn 
| towards her, and more inclined to blame Nellie. 
| Mrs. Thornton’s trust weighed painfully. It seemed 
| impossible to approach so serious a subject with this 
sweet, smiling creature, who looked, as she sat chat- 
ting beside Lucy, in harmony with all the world; and 
| yet Miss Bernard felt—although she did not sce it 
| from the same point of view—that Mrs. Thornton was 
| right when she said that no time ought to be lost in 
| persuading this young wife to submit herself to her 
| offended husband. 

Even without the sympathy she had for her nieces’ 
sorrow, Lucy must have been grave this evening. 
| She felt that Zeruiah was left to her by Silas to help 
|and comfort; then there was this fresh perplexity 
| about Hester and Mr. Dudley, and, chiefest of all, 
| Nellie. Lucy was not worried, because she had no 
| trust in herself; but while Nellie prattled on, Miss 
| Bernard sat silent, feeling how very deep and serious 
| this last responsibility was. 


| 


CHAPTER XLIV.—HESTER. 





| 


| voy had gone to her room, when there came a tap 
at thedoor. She opened it, expecting a message from 
Zamsdale to summon her to Silas; but it 
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was Hester—Hester, paler, sadder-looking even than | 
when she had parted from her half an hour before. | 

‘May I come in ?” she said. | 

‘Yes, dear. Whatis it?” Lucy spoke anxiously; | 
for the troubled look in Hester’s face increased. | 

Hester came in and shut the door, and then she | 
stood a minute before she spoke. 

«* Aunt Lucy, I could not help noticing your man- | 
ner to Nellie—you were so grave. I don’t want to | 
find fault with you: only, for my sake, will you judge | 
Nellie as gently as you can? will you try and re- | 
member that she is not nearly so much to blame about | 
her marriage as I have always said she was? In| 
reality, she was not so much to blame as I was | 
myself.” 

Her voice had the old constrained tone when she | 
first spoke; but there came a break in it as she | 
ended. 

‘‘Than you were! Oh, my dear Hester, I don't 
think you need reproach yourself about Nellie.” 

Hester looked grateful for an instant; but then she | 
shook her head. 

‘Don’t tempt me,” she said. ‘‘ You don’t know— | 
it is not possible for you to imagine—how I long even | 
now for the least bit of food for my pride. Nellie told | 
me herself that if I had not interfered, she would not 
have married in such haste. You saw all my self- 
will and my confidence in my own judgment then, 
Aunt Lucy; but I would not listen to you. I thought 
I knew best.” She went on earnestly, hurrying her 
words, as if she feared to be interrupted. ‘‘ Don’t 
excuse me, Aunt Lucy. I cannot bearit. You have 
always been humble-minded. You can never have 
known what has been happening to me. You have 
never seen your whole life as it were at a glance, and 
seen that it has all been wrong—that while you have 
believed you were doing your duty to God and your 
neighbour, you were simply worshipping self—that, 
in fact, you had no love for anything in which self 
was not some way concerned.” 

She paused, and Lucy stood silent, awed by the 
heart-wrung face, and the intense earnestness of 
Hester’s words. 

‘It was this that made me so wickedly unloving, so 
ungrateful. I did not love you, Aunt Lucy, because 
you did not feed my pride. I almost despised you. 
I do not deserve that you should let me love you 
now.” 

But Lucy’s arms were round her before these last 
words came, and with her face hidden on her aunt’s 
shoulder, tears came at last to ease the wounded, 
aching heart. 

‘‘My darling—my poor darling!” was all sho 
heard; but the soft whispers, murmured as a mother 
coos to her infant, were balm to Hester. 

She was too really penitent and too generous to 
complain of Nellie; but those weeks of repression, in 
which she had so longed for her cousin’s confidence 
and forgiveness, had helped Hester more than she 
knew to the full appreciation of Lucy Bernard. 

She grew calmer after a while, and then Lucy told 
her Mrs. Thornton’s message. 

But Hester shook her head. 

‘*T have given up all hope of ever marrying George 





Dudley,” she said sadly. ‘‘ Just now I can only think 
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of our dear father’s fate, there seems so little hope; 
end setting this aside, while I was at the Chase I have 
been trying to see things more really: instead of 
sorrowing over this disappointment I ought to accept 
it cheerfully, as a punishment for my pride.” Her 
lips trembled, but there was far less trouble in her 
face. 

Lucy kissed her tenderly. 

‘But, Hester,” she said, smiling, ‘“‘I don’t think 
self-sacrifice is quite real when it involves the happi- 
ness of another person. Are you not forgetting Mr. 
Dudley in this decision ?” 

Hester blushed. 

‘*T am thinking, as usual, of myself,” she said pre- 
sently. ‘‘Aunt Lucy, I believe my only safety will 
be in yielding my own opinion to others—at any 
rate to yours.”’ She pressed her aunt’s hand. “I will 
go and see Aunt Thornton, if you think I ought to do 
so; and if she persuades me that she is speaking 
truth, indeed I will not be obstinate, only I am afraid 
she cannot do this.” 

She looked so white, so utterly worn and:exhausted, 
that Lucy persuaded her to go to bed. She went with 
Hester to her room, and stayed there till she saw the 
poor tired head laid down at last to rest. 

‘* Good-night ;”’ and then Hester drew her aunt’s 
face down to hers and whispered, ‘‘ It is like having a 
mother again.” 

Lucy stepped through the littlesitting-room between 
the bedchamber of the sisters, softly, for fear of 
wakening Bridget. She wanted to be alone to give 
vent to the passion of joy and thankfulness which 
Hester’s confession had created. 

Not merely joy for self. Not thankfulness only 
that the barrier which had so long stood between 
Hester’s heart and her own—the only real cross of 
Lucy’s daily life—was thus cleared away for ever. Her 
joy was mostly for Hester. No one knew better than 
Lucy the all-embracing Love which had shone into her 
niece’s heart, till its warmth and intensity had cast 
out that which hitherto had hindered access, and all 
the fervour of Lucy’s nature quickened at this inward 
happiness in one whom, till now, she had felt was so 
full of good gifts, and yet so manifestly at issue with 
her daily life. 

Miss Bernard’s bed-room door was at the end of the 
gallery. As she turned the handle she heard a faint 
sobbing. Lucy stood still and listened. She felt so 
strong just then in her joy and hope for Hester, that 
it seemed as if she had comfort for all sorrow. 

The sobbing came from Nellie’s bed-room. Lacy 
knocked at the door. 

There was no answer, and the sobbing ceased. 

Lucy waited, and then knocked again gently; but 
there was no answer, and when she tried the door she 
found that it was fastened. 

‘‘Is anything the matter, Nellie?” but the only 
answer was a sound of deep breathing, as from some 
one asleep. 

‘Poor child,” said Lucy, ‘ poor lonely child!” 
and then she went into her room, moved out of her- 
self with strong emotion for these two, left.as it were 
to her care, and falling on her knees, she gave fervent 
thanks for the mercy shown to Hester, and then with 
streaming tears she prayed that this young, untaught 
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Nellie might yet prove a blessing to the husband she 
had taken with so little heed. 

For when Lucy thought of the marriage and its 
ending, she shuddered—marriage, to her so solemn and 
holy a thing ; a journey in a woman’s life needing so 
much deeper, more watchful thought than the journey 
of single estate, for its conduct involved not only the 
happiness, but perhaps the eternal welfare of another 
soul, 

‘* And what if children come ?” she thought; ‘‘ how 
can their lives run on in peace and order in a divided 
household? I feel so hopeless of winning Nellie’s 
confidence; and even if I do, will she listen to me, or 
be persuaded by anything I may say? If she would 
speak to the rector!—but he is Michael’s father, she 
could not consult him.” 

And then Lucy closed her eyes and saw her own 
want of faith. What had not the Love that filled her 
heart and mind done for her, unworthy as she was, 
and why should she fear that anything was too hard 
for its far-reaching power to soften ? 

‘* Silas told me once,” she said as she undressed, 
‘*that it was good to close one’s eyes when this world’s 


trials grew too real and present; he said it was only 


by closing his eyes sometimes that he could call to 
mind the Presence which alone is real, and hear the 
rustling of the angels’ wings.” 

And at the thought of Silas, and of what she owed 
to the simple, childlike confidence with which he had 
poured out all his heart to her, Lucy felt that now 
that she was parting from him she had learned to 
value his friendship as she had not valued it a year 
ago. 

“T took it as a matter of course,” she said. ‘I 
have been like poor Zeruiah—if I had known he was 
to leave us so soon, I should have prized more highly 
the privilege of listening to him.” 

CHAPTER XLV.—NELLIE’S DEFENCE. 

SILAS was so much better next morning that Lucy 
determined to go to town to see Edith and her baby. 

Nellie looked pale and heavy-eyed at breakfast- 
time, but she was so very cheerful that Lucy felt 
puzzled about her. It was obvious that she shrank 
from Hoster, and Miss Bernard was glad when Hester 
proposed to accompany her to London. 

‘*T shall go to the cottage first,” she said; ‘‘ it is so 
long since I saw the children.” 

Hetty and Martha blushed with excitement when 
they found that ‘‘the real Miss Dundas” was going 
to teach them this morning, and it came to Hester 
with the force of a reproach that all these months she 
had been careless of the love which lay ready for her 
in the hearts of these children. Just now, in the 
tender spring-bud of her contrition, Hester was 
willing to turn every little daily event into an instru- 
ment of penance ; but she had been only like many of 
us in her insensibility to and unconsciousness of the 
undeserved love the hearts of others hold for us. We 
live to ourselves, or to some few chosen ones, and are 
apt to fancy that we are uncomprehended, unappre- 
ciated beings, just because the crowd of fellow- 
humanity does not at once place us on the pedestal 
we choose to occupy ; we complain of want of appre- 
ciation, of want of sympathy, forgetting that we have 
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gone about among our fellows without making an 
attempt to enter into their joys and sorrows and 
aspirations. If wo will not carry the salt of sympathy 
about with us, dare we complain that our fellow-men 
| are flayourless? The loss has been ours more than 
| theirs. We have rejected much affection which lay 
| waiting our acceptance, and we haye missed many 
and many a lesson which the lives of others might 
| have taught. In all the troubles and anxieties and 
sorrows that seem, as we grow older, to be inseparable 
from the path of life, the aged apostle’s precept would 
| help us more than we know,—‘‘ Love one another.” 
‘* Tf you please, miss,” said Kitty, as she met Lucy 
| in the hall, ‘‘I hear from Miss Dundas you’re going 
to town; mayn’t I go with you, miss, and see Miss 
Edith’s baby ?” 

‘* Well, but, Kitty, are you well enough ?” 

“It will do mea sight more good to see the baby 
| than to stop at home. Why, it’s the first boy in the 
| family ; you don’t consider that, Miss. A boy counts 
| for as much as half-a-dozen gals. Why even that 

limb of a Bobby there, see what a fine little chap he 
| grows compared with the gals. As to that little 
West, Miss Lucy, I can’t abide her, she’s that vain 
and stuck-up. Only just row I catched her looking 
at herself with her head on one side in one of the dish 
| covers; think of that, now, and she not eleven.” 
| ‘* Well, we must try and teach her better among 
us; and, Kitty, I haye been wanting to speak to you 
| about a nursemaid for Mrs. Burder. Mamma wants 
| to try one of your Sunday girls.” 
| ‘*Mine!” Kitty tossed her head, but she looked 
pleased nevertheless ; ‘‘ gals, indeed! young ladies is 
a more sootable word, miss. One of ’em told me on 
| Saturday, when I was showing her how to scrub the 
| kitchen, that she should spoil her hands for em- 
| broidery. There, Miss Bernard, it’s that embroidery 
and those penny journals that spoil all the gals for 
| service; their brains runs to petticoat bottoms and 
picture books, instead of cooking and cleaning.” 

‘*You can’t expect old heads on young shoulders,” 
said Lucy; ‘‘ and, Kitty, I want to start before twelve, 
so mind you are ready.” 

She went into the gardens to get a few winter 
flowers for Edith. 

Nellie was sitting alone in the breakfast room; she 
did not see Lucy as she came in by the garden en- 
trance, but sat still, her head resting on her hand. 

She started as Miss Bernard came up the steps, and 
the movement showed Lucy that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

There was something pathctic in the lonely sorrow 
of this fair young blooming creature striving to hide 
her grief from those around her. 

Miss Bernard thought of the sobbing she had heard, 
and her heart went out to Nellie. 

“I’m afraid you have some trouble, dear,” she 
spoke tenderly, and Nellie’s tears —tears which always 
flowed easily—streamed plenteously down her cheeks ; 
‘*can I help or comfort you?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” sobbed Nellie; ‘it seems as if 
I never, never could have any comfort again. Did 
| mamma tell you anything, Lucy? Ah, of course she 
‘did. I knew she would.” ‘This was said pettishly, in 

reply to Lucy’s look of assent. ‘‘Mamma has ro 
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idea of keeping things quiet. She told you my hus- R ‘‘T felt very strange, as if something were urging me 
band had lett me, of course, and I delieye he never on out of myself. I believe if he had not looked so 
means to come back to me again.” | stern, I would have said I was sorry, but I never was 
Lucy felt pained by her way of speaking, it was so | to be conquered in that way; soI said he could go 
bitter. | if he liked—I should be happier without him.” 
‘Your mother said Mr. Hutchinson had gone| Lucy had grown so deeply interested that she stood 
abroad for a time; but she gave no definite reason for | without any attempt at interruption. It was like a 
his absence. Why did he go, Nellie ?” | dream, or a story in a book, to hear this fair, inno- 
Nellie looked at her—the tender, pitying look | cent-looking creature tell how wilfully she had 
which so longed to comfort, misled her. She thought | destroyed her happiness, 
Lucy was taking her part against her husband. | ‘*He would not take me at my word directly,” 
‘*T don’t mind telling you,” she said, brightening. | Nellie went on; ‘‘ he begged me to say it was only a 
“T think you have some feeling, Lucy. You do not | flirtation—to say I had never loved Michael, or at 
sit in judgment, as some people do, before you have | least that I had left off loving him before I married ; 
heard a word. Mr. Hutchinson behaved very un- | but you know, Lucy, he should not have begun by 
kindly to me—cruelly, in fact—and then he went | bullying me. I saw how terribly anxious he was to 
away, as you know; he positively left me alone for | stay with me, and I was determined to punish him for 





Christmas——” his behaviour. I thought he would come round, and 
‘‘Yes; I was very much surprised. But have you I should not have to submit. 
asked him to come back, Nellie ?” | ‘**T can’t tell any stories,’ I said. ‘You are quite 


‘“No, indeed; I am not going to do that. It would welcome to go away if you like.’ 
make me a perfect slave. I am sure you could not ‘* Dear me, Lucy, you could never have thought he 
expect it, Lucy. I had better tell you about it, I sup- would have changed so quickly. He looked so "grand 
pose—it will be a relief to tell some one, and then, and so cold, I felt really frightened at him. He said, 
perhaps, you'll tell Hester that I’m not such a sinner , ‘Remember, Nellie, you have decided for yourself. I 
as she thinks me. Mr. Hutchinson came home one , shall not come back till you ask me to come, Good- 
day quite suddenly, and told me I had deceived | bye.’ 
him. It was such a false charge that of course, Her voice had grown hoarse and choked, but she 
it made me angry. No one ever called me a de- | looked at Lucy, and a defiant expression rose in her 
eeiver—I am too candid and confiding usually. I face. 
asked him what he meant by such a thing. And, ‘Don’t tell me to write to him—I won't, I am 
what do you think he meant? He actually said I had | determined I won’t, Lucy, so there is no use in urging 
deceived him about Michael Deane. Now, I appeal me. I was really sorry when I found he was gone, 
to you, Lucy, is it necessary to tell everything to the | and of course then I thought I had been wrong. 
man you aro going to marry? Was it not much better | | People always blame themselves when they are sorry, 
tact on my part not to tell Mr. Hutchinson that I had | | you know; but I had no idea he could be so wicked, 
cared fora much younger, much handsomer man than | so unforgiving. Just think of a wise, sensible man 
he was? At any rate, not to tell until I really was | | like Mr. ‘Hutchinson believing everything that a silly 
able to love himself. I always meant to tell him | little creature like me said in a pet, and going away 
some day. I believe I should have told him even then | and sulking over it all these weeks! Do you know, he 
if, instead of being in such an excited, vehement state, | has only written twice, just to tell me where to write 
he had spoken to me calmly and reasonably. I would to him. Write—no, indeed! He shall ask me to for- 
have told him, too, that I wouldn’t marry a poor give him before I even speak to him again.’ 
man like Michael Deane if I were free to-morrow.| Lucy expected a passion of tears ; but her words 
But was it likely that I should submit to be com- | seemed to have relieved Nellie. Her face had grown 
manded into saying this? I’m sure no woman would 
have submitted to it. I’m quite sure Hester wouldn’t.” | sorrowful expression. 

She threw back her head pettishly. ‘*T am very sorry to hear you say this,” Lucy said; 

“What did you say ?” said Lucy; but she looked | ‘‘ whether you are right or wrong, it is your duty to 
vory grave. obey your husband.” 

‘‘T don’t quite know what I said at first, I wasso| ‘‘ Why?” said Nellie, passionately. ‘‘If you mean 
angry; but he asked me if I still loved Michael when | because of the marriage service, that is a mere form ; 
I married him. It seemed to me this was an insult, | he is breaking his marriage vow just as much as I am.” 
and I said, ‘ Very likely.’ Hush, Lucy; it is toolate| lucy sighed. ‘‘If you are going,” she said, ‘‘ to 
to scold now. I feel sorry all this has happened, of | measure the duty you owe by that which is paid you, 
course, and I don’t like telling tales of him; but I| I am afraid you will never be happy, Nellie. You 
know I should do just the same again, if Mr. Hutchin- | are a wife, and as a wife you must do your duty in 
son spoke to me in that way. I fancy he looked dread- | the state of life in which you have been placed.” 
ful when I said that; but I don’t know quite what} Nellie looked up saucily; she had nearly asked 
came next, I think I was so nervous that I went to | Lucy not to preach, but the earnestness of those grey 
the piano and began to play; and he stood looking out | eyes, looking so intently into hers, checked her flip- 
of window for ever solong. He told me to leave off | pancy ; something near akin to reverence crept over 
playing at last. her, as she looked at Lucy Bernard. 

**< Tf you will unsay your last words, Neliic, I will ‘* You see I have been badly brought up, Lucy. If 
forgive you,’ he said; ‘if not, we must separate.’” you spoke in that way to Hester, or Bridget even, 








flushed and angry, but there was no longer the same ° 
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they would listen and profit; but it is too late for me | 


to try to be good. I must get on as well as I can, in 
the way to which,I am accustomed. I don’t say I 
will never write to my husband, but just now I am 
too angry with him, and I cannot see that I am nearly 
as much to blame as he is—in fact, I’m not sure [’m 
to blame at all.” 

Nellie took up a book and began to read. She was 
tired of the conversation now it had taken a turn | 
contrary to her expectations. 

But Lucy could not let the matter drop so easily. 

* As you have told me about your trouble, Nellie, 
I must tell you that you are deceiving yourself in 
saying that you are not to blame. If I understand 
you rightly, you do not love Mr. Deane; and yet you 
have allowed your husband to leave you, and to re- 
main all this time under a contrary impression. You 
know how unhappy he must be. How would you feel 
if Mr. Hutchinson came to you, and told you that he 
loved another woman ?” | 

*‘T should think him a wretch, and go to mamma | 
at once,” Nellie laughed. ‘‘ After all, I don’t know,” 
she said, a vexed look spreading gradually over her | 
face. ‘‘A month ago, I should have thought such a | 
thing impossible; but then I could not have believed | 
he could have stayed away two days from me. Perhaps 
he does care for some one else,” she said flippantly, 
‘‘and then you know, Lucy, he cannot be unhappy ; 
so don’t waste your compassion on him.” 

Nellie closed her book, and went away up-stairs ; 
she felt that she had far less power against Lucy than 
she had against Hester; it had only been by an effort 
that she had been able to harden herself. 

‘* It?s only her eyes,” said Nellie, when she reached 
her bedroom; ‘‘and I dare say that wonderfully 
sweet, earnest look means nothing. I read once that 
people inherit expression as well as features; so there 
is no saying they mean all they look. Any one might 
have thought just now that Lucy’s whole soul was 
bent on reconciling me to my husband.” She lay 
down on her sofa, and covered herself up. 

** After all,” she went on, for there was an uneasy 
whisper, which would not be hushed, ‘ married 
people always quarrel; papa and mamma often do. 
What can single people know about such things? I 
know I have heard mamma say that Lucy is sadly 
romantic, good as she is, and romantic people are 
only right in theory, they are always unpractical.” 

And yet, Nellie could not, with all her reasoning, 
feel aggrieved by Lucy’s words, nor could she feel 
at peace with herself. She grew fidgety; the sofa 
was uncomfortable; she began to wonder what 
Bridget was doing, and she went down-stairs to find 
her. 





CHAPTER XLVI.—HOPELESS. 


Mr. Burprer stood watching the two sisters, 
wrapped in admiration of his first-born, and he was 
forced to admit, cynic as he was, that the love of 
women for children is a very beautiful subject of 
contemplation. 

‘*T suppose,” he said at last, finding that they were 
utterly neglectful of his presence, ‘‘ that there is no 
time when you women become so utterly unconscious 





of yourselyes as when you are absorbed in the wor- 
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ship of these small morsels of humanity. I confess 
it is to me an incomprehensible enjoyment.” 

‘** William, you are the most unnatural father I ever 
saw!” Lucy laughed. ‘I don’t believe you; you 
are only trying to teaze us.” 

‘‘T assure you I do nothing of the kind,” he said 
gravely. ‘I was just thinking of the humiliating 
inferiority in a young human being to a young animal 
—a kitten looks like a cat almost directly, but that 
little pink morsel has no possible likeness to a man.” 

‘* Look at this lovely little hand,” and Lucy spread 
out the tiny perfection on her own. Edith looked at 
it, and then she sighed. 

‘*T suppose the character, if we could see it, is all 
as distinctly shaped out as the exquisite markings on 
this hand.” She bent her head and kissed it. ‘Is it 
not a fearful thought that education has as much 
power to injure the one as a blow or even a hard 
pressure now has power to dwarf and cripple the 
other ?” 

Mr. Burder made an uneasy moyement, but Lucy 
smiled. 

‘* But, Edith, that is thinking of the child just as 
if it were a kitten, or any other animal. I suppose 
you mean this darling to be christened ?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

‘‘ Very well, then, I do not think you leave your- 
self the power to mould and model this character 
exactly as you wish.” 

‘You are getting beyond my depth, Lucy,” Mr. 
Burder sneered. ‘‘ Well, good-bye; if you must go 
back to Firgrove to-day, I’m afraid I shall not find 
you here when I come home.” 

There was a little silence after he went away, and 
Lucy tried to amuse her sister, by telling her what 
had been happening at Firgrove and at the cottage, 
and especially about the girl she thought likely to 
suit her asa nurse. She said nothing about her own 
perplexities concerning Nellie and Hester. 


Edith listened, but she could not regain her cheer- 
fulness. She kept on kissing her baby, pressing it to 


her heart with a fervour that seemed almost intense. 

‘‘Don’t think me ungrateful, darling, for being so 
dull; but it is impossible for you to guess even how 
I am feeling. You can never know the misery of total 
difference of opinion with the creature you love best 
on earth. One minute I am full of joy at the blessing 
of this little treasure, and the next I sink into the 
most dreary wretchedness when I think of his future. 
Ah, Lucy, how can a child grow up safely without 
outward helps? You might as well build a house 
without scaffolding. Would a state be safe, the go- 
vernment of which depended on a mere mental com- 
pact among its citizens to act honestly and uprightly, 
without any fixed laws or enforced observances to 
which obedience was compulsory ? And why should 
the higher part of man, his spiritual life, be left to 
tho guidance of his own will, the stirrings of impulse, 
or, it may be, the suggestions of the evil spirits which 
the literature of all ages tells us infest the house of 
pride ?” 

She fixed her large dark eyes so earnestly on her 
sister’s face, that Lucy’s heart ached for her. She 
kissed her fondly. 

‘“Tthink, dearest, you must trust—you must do all 
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you can, and then leave the rest toGod. Who knows 


that this fresh link in your love may not, in the end, 
draw you into union on those points on which you 
and William differ? Only, Edith, I would give up no 
habit or practice from a mere wish to please. I be- 
lieve, with a child, example is all-important, and 
children are keener and truer judges than we are of 
the conformity between theory and practice in those 
older than themselves. But,”’—she stopped, for 
Edith’s eyes were shining with tears—‘‘I shall get 
a sad scolding from nurse if she comes in and finds 
you crying; and, do you know that you have not told 
me baby’s name, and if I am to be his godmother I 
ought to know it.” 

**T believe you make more fuss over him than I 
did,” said Edith, as Lucy took the child again into 
her arms and hugged it fondly to her. ‘‘ He must be 
William, of course, and I thought I should like 
William Bernard. Don’t look at your watch, Lucy ; 
surely you don’t mean to go yet ?” 

“T fear I must go; but I will come again soon. I 
have to call for Hester in Vincent Square, and Kitty 
ought not to be out late.” 

“* Poor Kitty ! 
of me for having a baby.” 

Lucy laughed; but she was very unwilling to leave 
her sister. 

Edith clung to her and cried when she at last said 
good-bye. ‘‘ You will think of me and pray for me, 
won’t you, Lucy? I’m not always unhappy, you 
know, only I so dread this single responsibility.” 

Lucy kissed her again, while she whispered— 

‘““May God bless you, dearest; you are never so 
safe as when you utterly distrust yourself.” 

Kitty found the drive to Vincent Square oppres- 
sively silent. She wanted to talk about the baby, 
about the nurse, about Mrs. Burder; but Miss Lucy 
seemed to have lost interest in everything. 

‘“‘Did you hear, miss,” she said at last—it was 
really impossible to keep quiet any longer—‘‘ who 
recommended that nurse? If you'll believe me, Miss 


Lucy, she won’t so much as carry down her own tray, | 
and they keeping but one maid and a boy; it’s down- | 


right shameful. I suppose, miss, I couldn’t be spared 


there for a week or so—I’d soon see whether she | 


couldn’t carry trays!” 


‘“*No, indeed, Kitty, I don’t think I could spare | 


you.” Lucy laughed at the notion of Kitty manag- 
ing the stately nurse. 

‘‘ Whatever is there to laugh at, I wonder?” said 
Kitty; ‘‘just as if Miss Edith wouldn’t get about 
twice as quick if she had some one to put that nurse 
down and keep her in order for her. Peace and quiet- 
ness is all very well, but I don’t hold with spoiling 
folks, and those maids at Firgrove is spoiled one and 
all. Miss Lucy might do with two less, I know, if 
she'd only let me drive the gals about a bit; but she 
won't, not she; I can’t see myself why Jane shouldn’t 
work as hard as I did when I was young, but there’s 
no one works as hard, it’s my belief, now-a-days—they 
works harder at their pleasurin’, maybe, but there’s 
less hard work and less of quiet leisure than there was 
when I was a gal. Plenty of hard work here,” she 
went on as they drove up to Mrs. Thornton’s door ; 
“she’s a lady as has the full value out of every six- 


I believe she thinks twice as much | 


ii 
pence and the full show too: she’d soon manage that 
there fine lady of a nurse.” 

Meantime Hester had been listening in silence to 
Mrs. Thornton’s arguments; here and there she asked 
a question, but she vouchsafed no opinion in reply. 

*‘So you see, my dear, I think the better way is 
this: you stay here—we can easily settle that with 
Lucy when she comes—and I will write to Mr. 
Dudley ; he won’t take near so long to satisfy as you 
have, dear, and I dare say he’ll be up here to-morrow, 
and then it can all be settled. Tl write the letter 
directly, you won’t mind amusing yourself with a 
book.” 

Mrs. Thornton would have laughed if any one had 
told her that she was very glad of an excuse for 
leaving her cold stately niece: at that moment she 
felt positively afraid of Hester. 

‘You must not think of writing to Mr. Dudley, 
Aunt Thornton : I do not feel at all convinced or certain 
about my father’s real feelings. If you had any doubt 
or hesitation on this subject, how could you positively 
affirm what you told me at Firgrove? You had no 
doubt or hesitation then.’ She rose up and followed 
her aunt, for Mrs. Thornton was moving towards the 
door. ‘‘Listen to me,” Hester’s eyes kindled, ‘‘I 
| must tell you this, it is useless for you to interfere 
| between me and Mr. Dudley; I shall not marry him 
unless my father is still alive. If I were to marry him, 
it could only bé on the belief that you told a falsehood 
to me at Firgrove.” 

‘‘My dear Hester, you have such a strong, exag- 
gerated way of putting things; is it likely I should 
tell you a falsehood? I said nothing certain; if 
you could recall my exact words I feel sure I said ‘to 
the best of my belief,’ or something tantamount.” 
| “I cannot recall your words. I only know the 
| impression they produced on me, and, Aunt Thornton, 
| you intended them to produce that impression, or else 
| why should you have remonstrated with me when I 
| told you I considered myself engaged to Mr. Dudley ? 
| I told you then that you ought to be very sure, before 
you destroyed the happiness of two people. You had 
no doubt or hesitation then, if you spoke the truth; I 
| am bound by what you then said was my father’s 
opinion.” 

Hester had spoken gravely at first, but as she went 
on, her voice had grown stern, arid her manner had 
| the old abruptness. 

Mrs. Thornton was ruffled. 

“T tell you what it is, Hester—I suppose it comes 
from living with a meek creature like Lucy Bernard, 
but you really talk to me as if I were ten years old. 
Of course I judge your father by myself, or any other 
sensible person who understands the world and its 
ways. Mr. Dudley, a poor curate starving on a miser- 
able stipend, is a very different person from Mr. Dudley, 
the incumbent of such a living as Petersbridge. People 
in the world are always judged comparatively. Why, 
my dear Hester, it hasn’t, perhaps, anything to do with 
the subject in hand, but do you suppose your uncle 
and I should hold nearly the same*position in society 
if we didn’t keep a footman? And yet we should be 
just the samo people, and so much more comfortable 
with a parlour-maid. If Mr. Dudley had been at 
Petersbridge, your father would at once have sanc- 
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tioned his paying his addresses to you; so set your 
mind at rest, and I’ll write to him.” 

“You must not do it, aunt. Think of him and 
his feelings. You must not write on any account.” 

Mrs. Thornton faced round angrily. 

‘‘Then, Hester, I should like to know why you 
came here to-day, if you had no intention of being 
guided by my advice.” 

Hester thought a minute before she answered, and 
then a sad smile took the place of her sternness. 

**T hardly know why I came. I think it was 
chiefly to please Aunt Lucy; and then, I suppose, I 
had a hope that you might have remembered some 
proof of my father’s wishes. It seems to me that you 
have not any proof, you only guess at what his wishes 
might have been; and I could not satisfy myself if I 
acted on this guess-work. If you had not been so 
sure at first, it would have been different.” 

It was a great relief to Hester that at this point in 
the conversation a visitor arrived for Mrs. Thornton. 

‘* Ah! my dear,” Mrs. Thornton said to Lucy Ber- 
nard when she came, ‘‘ Hester’s as obstinate as she’s 
high. I believe if you had had Nellie to bring up, 
and i had had Hester, things would have gone better 
with both of them. But still, perhaps I may do 
something yet.” 

‘** Aunt Lucy,” Hester said, as they travelled home 
to Westering, ‘‘I cannot, even now, grasp the idea of 
my father’s loss as Bridget can. I tannot think of 
wearing mourning for him; but I am resolved not to 
marry without his consent. Give me all the work you 
can at the cottage, among the poor—whatever you 
think best for me. It is not only to distract my 
thoughts, but I don’t think any single woman has a 
right to live only for herself.” 

The rest of the journey was very silent. Lucy’s 
thoughts were full of the day’s troubles, and Hester 
was over-wrought and exhausted. 

They found Corke waiting for them at the station. 
He touched his hat. 

‘*If you please, ma’am, the rector sent me. Mr. 
Ramsdale have been sinking all the afternoon. Mr. 
Knyvett say he can’t be here long.” 


CHAPTER XLVII.—FOR THE LAST TIME. 


ZERUIAH stood at the bed-head, stiffer than usual. 
Her mouth was firmly set, her face pale and rigid, 
but her eyes were tearless; and yet Lucy saw that 
this very tension was only an outward sign of the sup- 
pressed woe within. The rector had been there earlier, 
and Miss Bernard had gone away with him, and had 
promised to return. 

The schoolmaster’s breathing was very laboured 
and painful; but when Lucy came back, he greeted 
her with a bright smile. 

‘‘T’m leaving you now,” he whispered, as she bent 
down to listen. ‘‘She can’t think it yet, poor Ze- 
ruiah; if you’d help her pray it might come easier.” 

Lucy knelt down and prayed from the book to 
which Silas pointed; but Zeruiah took no heed. Her 
eyes never strayed from her husband’s face. . Was he 
really leaving her—the only creature who had ever 
loved her or been patient with her? She had felt her- 
self robbed that morning when the rector had bid her 
withdraw, and leave him alone with the dying man; but 








afterwards the Holy Rite, in which she and Lucy had 
both joined,had quieted her. Zeruiah had been jealous 
often, and much mistrustful; but in this solemn 
hour, the outer world shut away, the room seemed 
filled with that unseen atmosphere to which the spirit 
of Silas was drawing nearer and nearer with every 
slow, gasping breath ; every breath, like each wave at 
ebb tide, was carrying him farther and farther yet 
from the shore of life; in this awful presence Zeruiah 
knew how utterly she had wronged her husband; 
knew it, too, when the knowledge availed not for any 
atonement to him. If she had not stood thus, so stiff 
and cold and statue-like, she must have flung herself 
on her knees beside him, and have broken the peace 
of these last hours by passionate entreaties for for- 
giveness. 

It is strange, and yet the commonest thing we 
know, that habit, let it be what it will, has a strong 
power of over-riding emotion. So now, Zeruiah’s 
instincts as a nurse saved her husband from the 
avowal of her repentance. Poor woman, the sup- 
pression of her pent-up agony of remorse was a far 
harder penance than its outpouring would have been, 
even if that outpouring had had to be made in the 
presence of Miss Bernard. 

She did not join in the prayers Lucy offered, 
she’could not. A change of posture even, she knew, 
in a dumb, half-conscious way, would break down all 
the guard she was struggling so hard to keep. It 
seemed to herself as if she was acting, as if all were 
passing in her sleep, and that presently she should 
arouse to the dreadful certainty that Silas was gone 
from her. 

But the prayers helped her, though she did not 
know it; she listened to her husband’s distinct though 
faint responses, and when, after a little, Lucy rose up 
and crept quietly out of sight, it was balm to the poor 
aching heart that the sufferer’s eyes did not follow 
Miss Bernard, they looked round at her instead— | 
looked with a sweet happy light in them that carried 
soothing along with it. 

‘“‘You’ll care for the flowers, I know,” he said, 
lovingly. He felt instinctively that a charge for his 
sake was the best comfort he could leaye. 

She bent her head; she could not speak, but she 
laid her hand on his and pressed it. 

Silas smiled. ‘‘If you take half the care of them 
you have of me, dear”—he paused, for the gasping 
breath held his words and would not let them pass, 
and while he paused a choking came in Zeruiah’s 
throat, and then a sudden dimness in her eyes— 
‘‘they’ll do well, better than most. Kiss me, Zeruiah. 
God bless you.” 

The tears were rolling down her face in heavy, 
scalding drops; she brushed them away roughly with 
the hand that was free, and stooped to kiss him. A 
solemn kiss, filled with a far deeper meaning to the 
penitent woman than he who gave it knew, unless, 
indeed, the spiritualised perception, so nearly seveyed 
from the flesh, discerned her thought. It was to Zerujah 
atoken of forgiveness—a pledge of hope; and when 
she raised her head again she hid her face in the bed- 
curtains and let her tears have way. 

The hours passed on, but there was scarcely a spund 
in the room. Now and then Zeruiah moyed softly to 
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the fire-place, or drew the blind a little higher as the 
light waned fainter and fainter, while Lucy knelt 
almost constantly in prayer. 

{t wes almost dark when the rector came again, and | 
this time Zeruiah’s voice mingled with the others. 
When Lucy and Zeruiah returned to the bedside Silas 
lay still. There was a calm look on his face, but he 
did not speak. Night came, and still nochange. Lucy 
would not leave the poor sorrowing wife, and so the , 
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two women, so utterly unlike and yet so closely united 
now by the one sympathy, passed through the dark 
hours watching. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—ZERUIAH’S COUNSEL. 


NELLIE had grown more and more silent, more and 
more unable to conceal her unhappiness, and on the 
day when Lucy told of poor Zeruiah’s broken-hearted 
sorrow for her husband’s death, Nellie could not 
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control herself, she jumped up quickly and left the 
room, 

“So unfeeling of Lucy,” she said, ‘‘to talk of it 
before me. Poor woman, I can feel for her much 
more than Lucy can, and yet it is a less grief to lose 
_— while he loves you than to lose his love in 
ife.” 

And then she gave way to one of the long crying fits 


grove. 
“It is so weak of me,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Why can’t I 














which had grown so frequent since she came to Fir- | 


shake it off and be happy? I never knew I cared for 
Matthew before. I liked him, and I thought him 
kind. I don’t know if I do really care now, or if it is 
because I miss being petted and made much of. It is 
all Lucy’s fault for putting that thought in my head. 
1 have been so much more miserable since she said it. 
Oh, if I thought Matthew did really love another 
woman, I don’t know what would become of me; it 
would be worse than being left alone.” And then the 
poor, ignorant girl bewailed afresh her husband’s 
desertion. 
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To Lucy’s surprise, on the day after Silas’s funeral, 
Nellie offered to go with her to see Zeruiah. 

In former days, when Nellie had been full of bright 
flippancy, Lucy had laughed at her sallies, but had 
never felt much attracted by her talk. Nellie was 
totally changed in manner—-so quiet and so sad, that 
but for occasional bursts of flighty petulance it was 
difficult to realise, in the pale, languid Mrs. Hut- 


chinson, the light-hearted, volatile, frivolous girl who | 


had accompanied her cousins when first they came to 
Firgrove; and yet, with all this loss of brightness, 
Lucy felt drawn to Nellie by an irresistible im- 
pulse. She longed to comfort this sorrow. It seemed 
useless to recur to the subject of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
absence until some opening came; but she yearned to 
help the poor, unhappy young wife, so expressly con- 
fided to her. 

‘*T hope Zeruiah will not say anything uncomfort- 
able,” Lucy thought, as they drew near Mrs. Rams- 
dale’s house, ‘‘ for of course she knows nothing about 
Nellie.” 

They found Zeruiah sitting in her parlour. The 
dead white cap was specially trying to her hard sallow 
face, and Nellie thought she had never seen any one 
so ugly. 

‘*You are not well, I’m sure,” said LEuey, “you 
don’t look well, Mrs. Ramsdale.” 

‘“My looks is nothing, ma’am; but I can’t say 


She was surprised when Mrs. Hutchinson spoke of 
; him. 

‘“*T remember Mr. Ramsdale quite well.” <A feel- 
ing she could not have defined urged Neliie to try and 
comfort the sorrowing widow—it seemed a sort of 
expiation for the pain she had given to her own 
husband. ‘‘ His face was not easy to forget,” she 
added. 

Zeruiah looked at her visitor—looked as a half- 
tamed animal looks at the hand that strokes him, un- 
| certain whether to bite it or to submit to its caress. 
| It was balm to hear him spoken of, and yet she was 
not sure whether the praise of such an utter stranger 
was not a profaning of her idol. But as the sorrow- 
ing woman looked, her grim face softened—softened 
till the thin lips curved and quivered in what seemed 
a ghostly mockery of youthful agitation, and the hard 
expressionless eyes swam in a mist of fast-gathering 
tears. Something, she did not know what, betrayed 
in the glance those soft, lovely blue eyes now bent so 
| pityingly on her, had told Zeruiah that the rich 
| young lady carried a heavy, aching heart beneath her 
| Velvet and her furs, and the wonderful instructor, 
| sympathy —the instructor which in this hurried, rest- 
: less life of ours: would so add to our happiness if we 
had only leisure to stay and listen to its teachings— 
sympathy made Zeruiah conscious that the lady’s 
| seeret sorrow sprang from the same root as her own 


that I feel like myself, nor it isn’t likely I should | bitter self-upbraiding; 


when I’ve no one to do for.” ‘The last words were 


| 


“You do well to say that, ma’am.”  Zeruiah’s 


spoken irritably, and then she stopped and sighed. | voice hud a most unusual softness. ‘‘It was not for 
‘* Ah, Miss Bernard, you single folk haye much te be | the mere beauty of featune— though Mr. Ramsdale 
thankful for, that you have; you'll never know what | had that beyond most mem—it was his look, ma’am. 
tis to sit with your hands in your lap, sighing for| I know what that was now—now that it’s gone for 





what it’s no use to do—and, oh dear!” she said in 
sudden vexation, ‘‘ I’m wanting Corke, I wanted him 
for the flowers, and his wife’s so ill that he won't | 
promise for sure to come and see after’em, and, Miss | 
Bernard, I don’t know what to de”—she wrung her | 
hands helplessly—‘“ there may be cleverer gardeners | 
in Westering, but there’s no one as knew his ways 

and his fancies about the flowers half nor a quarter 

so well as Corke. I don’t know what's to be done.” | 
She rocked herself backwards and forwards. 

‘* Have you seen Corke yourself?” | 

‘No, ma’am, that I’ve not. I don’t seem”—she 
stopped and tried to steady her voice—‘ I don’t sccm | 
for to get heart to show my face out among all the 
townsfolk ; but, of course, if it’s for his sake it must 
be done. I sent a message by the gal, and she’s none 
of the clearest-headed. Id only just got the mes- 
sage back as you came in, for I’d been waitin’ and 
waitin’, making sure of Jonathan—he was always 
here so reglar.” 

‘** Well, I don’t suppose there is much to be done 
just now, the ground is still frosted ; but if you like 
I will go on to the almshouses at once and speak to 
Corke. Are you too tired, Nellie?” for Mrs. Hut- 
chinson sat still as if she did not mean to go with 
her. 

‘*Yes, Iam very tired. If Mrs. Ramsdale will let 
me, I will stay here till you come back.” 

Zeruiah expressed her willingness, but not heartily. 
She knew nothing of this fashionable lady, and she 





ever!” 
She caught up her aprom hastily, and hid her face. 
‘““Had you been married long?” Nellie asked 
timidly. 
‘* Ten year or so—tow long and tea short.” 
Zeruiah spoke from behind her apron: she liked to 
talk to Nellie, and. yet she was: thankful to screen her 
tears. , 
Nellie felt as if she were trifling on the edge of a 
precipice. She longed to ask Zeruiah if she had 
always been as fond of her husband as she was at 
present; but she dared not. Vague memories came 
back—words that Bridget had spoken formerly about 


| Mrs. Ramsdale’s yexatious conduct to the school- 


master. Had these been true? Nellie asked herself, 
as she sat watching the trembling of the bony hand 
that still held up the black apron. Could it be possible 
that grief so real as this poor woman’s could be felt 
for a husband to whom she had been repeatedly 
unkind ? 

And how would it be with herself? Should she 


| sorrow in this way if anything happened to Matthew ? 


And at the idea of sorrow, of a deeper grief even than 
this which had grown so intolerable to her soft, ease- 
loving nature, great tears gathered in the lovely eyes, 
and rolled over the fair cheeks. 

“If he saw me crying, he would come back, I 
know he would!” 

Zeruiah’s apron fell suddenly, and Nellie gulped 
down her tears with a little sob, but not before they 





only cared to see those who would talk of Silas. 


had been noticed. 
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of || « You’ve got a husband, ma’am, hayen’t you ?” your own friends and relatives on every possible occa- 
Nellie started at the abrupt question, which seemed | sion. ‘‘ Lackadaisical-looking enough; pretty, but 
el- to drag her over the edge she had been abiding by. wants expression. No great loss for Michael, I’m 
nd ‘Yes. He’s—he’s not with me here.” The last | sure.” 
of words sccmed to utter themselves without any consent ‘* Well, Mrs. Ramsdale’’—she turned her eyes at 
wn on her part. last away from Nellie—‘‘ you're looking nicely, and 
she ‘** And you not so long married neither.” you're coming to Parkside now, are you not? The 
Nellie blushed deeply. She was placed so exactly | change will do you good. Come down and have a cup 
Lf- opposite the widow that she could not escape the gaze | of tea with my maids, as soon as ever you feel up to it. 
Ln~ which was now scrutinisingly fixed on her. | It will do you good, I know.” 
SS. ‘““No; we were married last year.” She tried to} Zeruiah fidgeted, and rolled the hem of her apron 
vas speak carelessly, and yet felt that her face betrayed | nervously between her finger and thumb; but when 
rer her. Miss Burr ended, she raised her chin, and looked at 
w- ‘‘And you've parted already! Well, ma’am, I’m | her. 
red |, not going to vex you—don’t be angry; but mind how} ‘‘ Much obliged to you, ma’am, but it does me more 
ed || you speak to your husband. If you could only know | good to take tea at home, thank you. At my time of 
ard how every littie hard thought, let alone the words, as | life, you see, I get to know what’s best for me.” 
ing I've ever given him as was far too good for me comes | ** Ah, don’t be too sure of that, Mrs. Ramsdale.” 
ved. back now—if you could just feel how they poison, | It was provoking to be contradicted in public; and 
so and fret, and torment—you’d long to cut your tongue | Miss Burr darted a waspish glance at Nellie, as if she 
ich out at once now, and haye done with it. It’s no use , were responsible for the offence. ‘‘ We are all of us 
her saying words mean nothing—I knows all the ins and , so apt to be mistaken in choosing for ourselves. 
or, outs.” She raised her hand as she saw Nellie trying There’s young Mr. Deane, you know—my cousin 
st- tc speak. ‘‘ You're young, ma’am ; take my word for Michael, as I call him—I know it would do him a 
we it, and begin as you mean to go on—kind and loving. world of good to come and stay at Parkside; and he 
— It’s the unkind words as women say as stings and | doesn’t think so. You'd like to see him, wouldn’t 
y's stirs up strife. I don’t suppose, ma’am-—it ain’t likely | you, Mrs, Ramsdale? Je is such a fine, handsome 
wn —you’re as blest in a husband as I was; and yet I’ve | fellow.” 
heard my blessed Silas say he knew Mr. Hutchinson’ Nellie was in such confusion that the room seemed 
h’s when he was a lad; and he said he was good enough , to go round with her; but it did not occur to her that 
for forany woman. Don’t you, ma’am, let yourself get Miss Burr had identified her with the faithless Nellie 
ale hardened by every little trifle as yexes you till| Yhornton, and had spoken purposely. 
\m. unkindness will get into a habit, and you can’ticaye; Mrs. Ramsdale knew the whole story; and though 
for , it off if you try ever so.” | she thought Michael had been ill-used, still there 
Nellie had flushed angrily. But the attack was too | seemed to her an infraction of decorum in speaking of 
e. direct, toc searching; she had hidden her face in her | him to Mrs, Hutchinson. 
ked hands long before Zeruiah ended. **T don’t know much about him,” she said, drily. 
A sound of footsteps in the passage roused her. | ‘The rector’s brother, Sir Stewart, is a fine-looking 
She thought it was Lucy. She pulled down her veil} gentleman, but wanting in learning and reading, my 
| to hurriedly. dear husband used to say.” 
her ‘Miss Burr, if you please, ma’am,” said the small| Miss Burr sniffed portentously—the widow’s cap 
maid; and Miss Burr came in. kept her in check; but it was too much to hear a 
f a ‘** Well, Mrs. Ramsdale.” She spoke with a sort of | gentleman like Sir Stewart, a baronet too, under- 
had chirrup in her voice that was meant to express condo- | valued by that poor dawdle of a schoolmaster. 
at lence. It irritated Zeruiah. ‘*He’s dead, poor fellow,” she thought, ‘‘and of 
me ‘‘ Chattering old fool,” said Mrs. Kamsdale to her- | course, like all dead people, he’s made a saint of by 
out self, ‘‘ intruding on people’s privacy without so much | those he lived among. Very good, I dare say; but 
ol- as asking leave. Miss Bernard wouldn’t have thought | he should have confined his observations to his flowers 
elf, of such a thing, unless she’d sent in her name.—Good | and insects—human beings were beyond him, poor 
and morning, ma’am,” she said aloud. ‘‘ This lady is a| man.” 
ible friend of Miss Bernard—Mrs. Hutchinson, a cousin} It had never occurred to Dorothy Burr that there 
felt of Miss Dundas.” And then Zeruiah folded her hands | had been in the quiet, meek schoolmaster a mind as 
dly sullenly, as much as to say— far beyond her comprehension as the flight of the 
‘Talk to her, if you choose; but leave me alone.” | insects he so loved to watch was beyond her power to 
she Nellie was glad that her veil was thick, the visitor | follow. 
Ww? looked at her so inquisitively. Dorothy felt inquisi- ‘‘ Sir Stewart Deane is a most perfect gentleman,” 
han tive and angry too. This, then, was the young woman | she said in a reproving tone. ‘“ He is staying with 
se- who had destroyed Michael’s peace of mind, and| Mr. Michael just now, and I hope to see them both 
yes, health, and prospects in life. together next week; that is to say,”—she looked so 
‘How dare she show her face in Westering!” | directly at Nellie that it was not possible to misunder- 
, 2 thought the spinster. ‘‘She must have known| stand her—‘Mr. Michael will come if matters so 
she’d be likely to see me, to say nothing of An-/| arrange themselves at Westering, as not to interfere 
ped thony. Of course Michael has talked about me;” | with the comfort of his visit.” 
hey for to Miss Burr’s mind, it was a direct neglect,| Nellie got up hastily. 
amounting to household treason, to omit to talk of| ‘I think Miss Bernard must be detained. If she 
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calls for me, perhaps you will say that I have gone 
home, Mrs. Ramsdale. Good morning.” 


She shook hands with Zeruiah, made a sweeping | 


curtsey to Miss Burr, and went away. 


CIIAPTER XLIX.— SOFTENING. 


«‘AunT Lucy, would you believe it? George Dudley 
is here—he is in the library with Hester.” Bridget 
came breathlessly into her aunt’s room. ‘He has 
been here only a little while, and I do feel so anxious 
to know what will be settled.” 

The time passed anxiously with both Lucy and 
Bridget. They wondered whether Hester would be 
able to keep to her resolution against her lover's 
pleading. 

‘*Here they come!” 
library door opened at last, and footsteps sounded in 
the hall. ‘‘No, it is only Mr. Dudley. Hester has 
run away up-stairs, and oh, Aunt Lucy, he is coming 
too slowly for good news.” 

‘*T don’t mean to give up, Miss Bernard,” Dudley 
said, when Bridget had gone after her sister to find 
out the result of the interview. ‘‘I share Hester’s 
conviction that her father has not perished; but, even 
if we are both mistaken in this conviction, I do not 
give up the hope of winning her some day. She is 
too just, too noble to doom me to a life-long dis- 
appointment.” 

‘*T hope so,” said Lucy; and yet she could not 
share his confidence. 

‘* Hester has been telling me about her cousin,”’ he 
said; ‘itis very sad. Can nothing be done to recon- 
cile her to her husband ?” 

“*T don’t know,” Lucy spoke sadly. ‘‘ Nellie seems 
resolyed not to confide in any of us. Still, as you 
have promised to stay till to-morrow, you will see 
her, and perhaps you can advise me about her. I feel 
so utterly at a loss—at least, I know she will have 
your prayers.” 

The dressing-bell rang, and as Lucy passed along 
the gallery, Nellie opened her bedroom door and 
beckoned her to come in. 

“Lucy,” she said, eagerly, ‘‘I would not listen to 
you before, but I want you now. I don’t know what 
to do. Oh, Lucy, you have suffered too! Tell me what 
you would do in my place.” 

Lucy hesitated. Did Nellie love her husband then, 
and was some of her grief for the loss of his love ? 

‘*I can only give you the advice that I should give 
in any other trouble,” she said quietly. 

‘** And what is that? Iam so wretched that I will 
do anything you tell me.” 

“‘T am not sure of that. 
a clergyman.” 

‘That is just what Hester said.” Nellie’s eyes 
began to fill, and her voice had w dreary disconsolate 
ringinit. ‘‘ No, Lucy; if you knew that easy-living, 
indolent Mr. Stokes, you could never advise me to 
consult him. Why, he only lives for himself.” 

‘Mr. Dudley is here—will you speak to him ?” 

‘Oh, no; I couldn’t. If it were not for—if I 


My advice is to speak to 


thought he could bear the sight of me—I would go to | 


Mr. Deane, but that is impossible now; and besides, 
Lucy, why can’t you advise me as well as any 


999 


parson ? 
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| 
“In the first place, because I have no authority; 


| and in the next, because I have not the same power.” 
| «But you can tell me this: supposing you were 
obliged to act for yourself, how should you act if you 
were in my place ?” 

Lucy mused. ‘I can certainly tell you that,” she 
said. ‘‘I should write to my husband at once, I think, 
and then he would order the rest.” 

Nellie pouted. Mrs. Ramsdale’s words had 
awakened a secret terror lest her husband should 
die away from her unreconciled; but in her idea of 
reunion, self still sat enthroned. She would consent 
to make the first advances, but to this must suc- 
ceed her husband’s gratitude for her condescension, 
and his adoring remorse for the grief he had caused 
her. 

It seemed to Nellie she had suffered enough, and 
' that in making the first step towards peace, she was 

doing all that could possibly be required of her. But 
| though she pouted, she did not harden herself against 
| the tender sympathy which entered into all her plans 
| and hopes for the future. Nellie had implied that 
| Lucy could feel with her because she had suffered, 
; and Lucy sighed as she heard it. Lucy had no gift 
| of eloquence. She could love, and sympathise, and 
| help, as strongly and fervently as any strong-minded 
| energetic assertor of the rights of her sex; but Lucy 
| could not preach. Yet, as Nellie spoke those words, 
_she burned to guide this erring, wandering girl to the 
| only true Sympathiser, to Him who in all points was 
| tempted like as we are, and suffered in that He was 
tempted. 
Surely it must have been because she had tried to 
follow in Ilis steps, to realise by a living faith her 
personal union with Him, that His Love had so filled 
| Lucy that It overflowed on His creatures. 

She had carried her sufferings to the foot of the 
cross, and there she had learned that Love is fed by 
sacrifice. 

She did not preach, but she said what she could to 
Nellie; she begged her even when this sorrow should 
have cleared away from the happiness of her life, not 
to let it pass without the fruit of some good resolu- 
tion for the future; for Lucy had little faith in 
passive goodness. She did not think that a life filled 
with good works would have been set before us if we 
had not been meant to copy it. With her every the 
smallest act for the benefit of others was the fruit of 
the ardent Love which filled her whole being. 

Nellie was willing to write—to write at once; but 
she did not feel sure that her letter would reach her 
husband. 

‘* It is so long since he wrote,” she said; ‘‘ he may 
have left Paris.” 

‘* May I consult with Mr. Dadley about this?” 
Lucy; ‘‘ two heads are better than one.” 

‘Very well,” said Nellie wearily, and then she 
added, ‘‘ Don’t think me ungrateful if I go back to 
the Chase to-morrow. I have a good reason for going, 
indeed I have; but I had rather not talk about it; 
| only, Lucy, it is not a selfish reason.” 

Lucy tried to persuade her at least to wait for the 

| result of her letter, but Nellie shook her head. 

‘« Let me go,” she said, ‘‘ I haye done harm enough, 
I am best out of the way.” 
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: that he has made up his mniind to accept his uncle’s 
CHAPTER 1..-—-BESTER & CHARGE. | offer of a commission. I suppose he will go to India” 

THE cold north wind had at last taken its departure, | —the rector smiled sadly---‘‘ but all things considered 
and there was a less cruel glitter in the sunshine as | it is perhaps the best thing that could happen.” 
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it poured down through the still leafless branches, 
and made the dew- drops many coloured. But thoug h | 
the branches were bare, the brown and red buds |} 


‘But surely Michael has conquered his attach- 
ment.” 
‘*T hope so; but I don’t mind owning to you, Dud- 


were swelling fast; the turf below the trees in the | ley, that I think it is safest and*best for him to leave 
Park showed ‘here and there timid pink-fringed daisies | E ngland as soon as possible. It may be tkat if he 
opening to see if the day were sufficiently aired for} saw her now, all his former ideas about Mrs. Hut- 
their presence, and finding such an unexpected! chinson would be changed, and he would see that his 
brilliance above and around them, the wee things! love was a mere illusion. One hears of such cases, 
grew bold and flaunted their golden bosoms in rivalry | but there is another possibility, and it seems to me 
of the day-god himself. | that Michael’s absence from England has grown more 

Mr. Dudley had gone through the Park to church, | desirable since this separation between Mrs. Hutchin- 
not because it was the shortest way, but because he/ son and her husband: unfortunately it is already 











had little time to spare, and he would not have easily | 
avoided the greetings of his many friends in Wester- | 
ing. He was too “deep in thought to notice the | 
quickening change which had passed over the trees, 
and yet he was sensible of a more genial temperature. | 
As he walked briskly along, startling the deer by | 
striking out of the beaten “track across one of the 
glades they haunted, his thoughts took a pleasanter, 
more hopeful colouring. 

‘* After all,” he said, ‘it resolves itself into a ques- | 
tion of patience. When Hester’s mind is freed from | 
this suspense, either one way or another, she will see | 
things more clearly—she cannot sacrifice both our | 
lives to a mere doubt.” | 

Each time he saw Hester he felt more conscious , 
that she was the only woman who could make him 
happy. He had so interwoven his future with hers | 
that it seemed to him without her he should drift 

' like a boat suddenly freed from its moorings. 

‘*T felt the first time I ever saw her that she was | 
my fate. I suppose this waiting is good for us, but 
it is desperately hard to bear,” “and the young man | 
quickened his pace as if he wanted to leave the 
thought behind him. 

He went to the Rectory after service, and break- 
fasted with Mr. Deane. He poured out the story of 
his hopes and plans with a warmth and eagerness | 
that showed his friendly host how strongly his heart 
was set on them. | 

There was neither restlessness nor boastfulness in his 
honest, glowing, brown face, as the rector looked at 
it; but there was a firm hopefulness that carried its 
own conviction with it. 

‘Tf Michael had had some of your steadfastness | 
he might have kept Miss Thornton’s affection, and | 
yet I believe two such dispositions would not have 
been happy together—they would both have been at | 
the mercy of circumstances. My notion of married 
happiness is that it is an abstract thing, quite in- 
dependent of the ups and downs of life when it is 
real, and I fancy yours will be real.” 

‘“‘When it comes,” said Dudley, with an impatient | 
sigh. | 

The rector laughed. 

“Come, you are falsifying my prediction already. 
I want to speak to you about Michael. Ho was to 
have come here at once, only he shrinks from meet- 
ing Mrs. Hutchinson. However, he will come as 
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soon as he can; but I think you will be glad to know | Bernard ?” 


| talked about.” 
‘*T fancy that there is hope of a reconciliation. I 
had a talk about it with Miss Bernard last night. 


| By-the-bye, I was to tell you that Mrs. Hutchinson 


gocs home to-day, and that she is not likely to return 
to Westering.” 

“TI am very glad. If any one can influence this 
unhappy young woman, it is Miss Bernard. My 
brother’s notion was that if Michael could have been 
induced te come to Westering at the beginning of all 
this, she would have done more with him than any of 
us have been able to do.” 

Dudley smiled. 

‘* There’s no secret about it, I believe, so I suppose 
I may congratulate you on Sir Stewart’s attachment 
to Miss Bernard.” 

Mr. Deane looked up quickly. 

‘*¢ Are you joking?” and then seeing Dudley’s car- 
nest face, ‘‘I hope you are mistaken, really I do.” 

‘* Why—don’t you think Miss Bernard would make 
your brother happy ?” 

‘“‘T was not questioning that, but I was thinking of 
poor Stewart. If you are right, he will risk his fate, 
spite of any hint or warning; and I do not think 
Miss Bernard means to marry.” 

‘* But she has never been asked, and your brother 
is just the man to win a woman, and I'm certain he is 
desperately in love.” 

“Ts he?” the rector mused. ‘‘ Well, outsiders 
often haye clearer insight than near relations, so I 
won’t contradict you, only I hope he won’t take me 
into counsel. You see, I knew Hamilton Langridge, 
and I can’t fancy that a woman who has loved him 
will marry my brother. I can’t imagine two men 
more unlike. But very likely I am mistaken; the 
best women are puzzles sometimes.” 

‘“‘T had better tell you,” said Dudley, ‘‘ that I saw 
Sir Stewart in London yesterday, and he told me that 
if Mrs. Hutchinson’s visit at Firgrove lasted much 
longer, he should come down here by himself. I 


| believe he has got over his dread of leaving Michael 


alone; at first he had a notion that the poor fellow 
would do something doaperate if he were left to 
himself.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know it was very kind of Stewart to devote 
himself to the boy as he has done, but I believe 
Michael was wiser than he thought him. So you 
really think my brother is coming down to see Miss 
The rector looked perplexed. 
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‘‘He did not say so, but I think it from many 
things he said—little things which occurred to me 
after I left him. I could not help thinking as I 
travelled down. yesterday what a desirable match it 
would be.” 

Mr. Deane made no answer. Tle only asked the 
young clergyman if he could spare a few minutes for 
Zeruiah. 

‘* She cares so to see every one who loved her hus- 
band. Poor woman, her sorrow is very genuine.” 

Dudley paid his visit, and was struck by the 
woman’s softened manner, and then he almost ran back 
to Firgrove—he wanted to get a few minutes with 
Hester before his departure. Nellie was sitting with 
her in the library; but she got upand went away 
when Dudley came in. 

‘‘T am not going to say a long good-bye,” he said, 
taking Hester’s hands in his. ‘‘I have thought well 
this morning, and I don’t consider that you have any 
right to forbid me from seeing you. You can’t say 
you don't love me, Hester.” Hester blushed, and her 
head drooped. ‘‘I am not going to give you the 
chance of forgetting me,” he whispered tenderly. 
‘‘ When you can say that you no longer love me, then 
I will cease to come; but you will never say that, 
will you, my darling ?” 

But though he spoke so confidently, he listened 
eagerly for her answer. 

‘*T think not,” but there was a hopelessness in her 
voice that checked his joy. ‘I want to talk to you 
about Nellie,” she said timidly. ‘‘ You know allI 
told you last night about my wilfulness towards her.” 

‘* And did I not tell you,” he said gravely, ‘‘to put 
such thoughts aside? If you indulge them, they will 


become mere morbid worry, and weaken your mind 
altogether.” 

Hester looked up at him gratefully. It was such a 
relief to feel herself rebuked, and yet upheld by as 
strong a will as her own. 

“IT am trying to obey you.” There was a sweet 
humility in her face. ‘‘ But about Nellie: when she 
told me that at Westering, I made a strong resolution 
that I would try by some means or other to recon- 
cile her to her husband. I believe it has been the 
| hardest part of my punishment that till now I have 
been perfectly useless. Nellie will confide in Aunt 
Lucy, even in Bridget; but to me she is as cold as 
| possible. I do not say this to complain, only it seems 
| tome I seeaway. Aunt Lucy told me this morning 
| that Nellie means to write to her husband as soon as 
| she gets home, but the difficulty is where to send the 
letter.” 

‘* Miss Bernard told me so last night.” 

‘Nellie seems to think Mr. Hutchinson’s lawyer 
may know it, but she shrinks from betraying that she 
is not in correspondence with her husband. At first 
| I thought of going up to these people and question- 
| ing them as for myself, but Aunt Lucy says, and I 
agree with her, that such a proceeding might com- 
promise Nellie. Could you do this, without letting 
it appear that the inquiry is made for her?” 

There is no need to tell his answer, or his delight 
that Hester had given him the power of serving her. 
| He lingered and lingered. 

‘*You will let me come and tell you tbe result of 
my inquiries,” he said, when at last he rose to go, 
but even then he lingered. It was so very hard to 
| part again. 
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WE are to speak this evening of the raising of 
Jaeirus’s daughter. 
the dead, that at the gate of Nain is the most won- 
derful—the bringing Lazarus out of his tomb the most 
awful: but this the most deeply interesting. 

The Lord had just come from his visit to the land 
of the Gergesenes, where he had cast out the devil from 
the man, or men, who dwelt in the tombs. This is 


Of the three miracles of raising | 


VIII. 


St. Mark, that He crossed the lake to the country of 
the Gergesenes. 

The people were anxious to hear from Him more of 
the same kind. For there is this in the parable, which 
| was now His way of teaching,—that it speaks to every 
| hearer as he or she can receive it. The little child 
enjoys the story, and learns something. The plain 
| man enters into the worldly wisdom of it, and learns 





plain from the very careful and precise notice in St. | more: and the wise and more thoughtful the listener, 
Mark and St. Luke. In St. Matthew, all this part of | the more would the wisdom of the things said reveal 
the history is in confusion. He makes the message of | themselves. No wonder then that the people flocked 
Jaeirus to Christ take place while He was speaking to | to Him, and pressed upon Him, to hear the word of 
the people, after the question about fasting asked by | God. So they anxiously expected Him, all on the 
John’s disciples, which in reality happened a consider- | shore waiting His arrival. 
able time before, as you will see by comparing the; But there was one, who had been waiting with more 
carefully-arranged narratives of St. Mark and St. | anxiety than the rest. Jaecirus, the ruler of the syna- 
Luke. gogue at Capernaum, had an only daughter, twelve 
When Jesus returned the multitude gladly received | years of age, lying at the point of death. All human 
him. They were waiting for Him. The last they had | means had failed, and there was but one who could 
heard of His teaching was that magnificent series of | save him his child: and He was absent. But on the 
parables concerning the kingdom of God which we | Lord’s arrival, he at once hastens to Him. 
have most fully detailed in Matt. xiii. For, however; And here notice again that St. Matthew repre- 
little we might suspect it from St. Matthew’s account, | sents the ruler as coming in, and worshipping 
it was on the evening of that very day, as specified by | our Lord, and saying that his daughter was dead: 
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whereas we know from the other accounts that she 
was not dead but dying. And this of course makes 
an immense difference in the nature of the man’s 
faith : for in St. Matthew’s account, he says, in spite 
of her being dead, ‘‘But come and lay thy hand on 
her and she shall live:” whereas, in the longer and 
more exact accounts, it was’ our Lord Himself who 
suggested to the pocr father that even her death was 
no reason why he should be afraid, but only believe 
and she should be made whole. 

Now some might ask, and I know mamma herself 
sometimes enquires, why I bring forward these differ- 
ences between the Evangelists—why I do not rather 
conceal them, or, if [ mention them at all, adopt some 
ingenious way of making out that they mean the same, 
though their words are different ? 





should be dealing unfaithfully by God and by Truth 
in doing so. If He has been pleased that the Hyan- 


fact, it was for wise reasons that He did so, and that 
we might make wise use of the difference, not that 
we might cover it up and hide it out of sight. 

To my mind, these differences (discrepancies, as 
they are called) are the strongest possible marks of 
the truth of the facts themselves. If the Evangelists 
were deceivers, intent upon making men believe that 
things happened which never did happen, they would 
have taken good care that no such differences should 
be found in their stories. But being, as they were, 
independent and honest narrators of facts which really 
happened, they were liable to what occurs to all 
human witnesses,—they reported variously, and some- 
times inconsistently one with another. And there 
used to be no difficulty in getting people to acknow- 
ledge this. I remember in the Greek Testament which 
we used to read when I was young, with notes written 
by a very good sound man, Dr. Burton, Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, we were told regarding some 
difficulty in the Acts of the Apostles, that ‘‘ proba- 
bly St. Luke was not well informed respecting this 
part of St. Paul’s life:” and no one thought any 
harm of this then, because it was,—not perhaps in this 
particular case, but in many others,—what every intel- 
ligent man then thought. But men are now become 
such slaves of the letter, and so careless about the 
spirit, of Holy Scripture, that they will maintain 
every account to be separately true in every detail, or 
else they say we cannot believe our Bibles. 

Well, darlings, we all do believe our Bibles: and yet 
we do not believe that Jaeirus’s daughter was dead, as 
St. Matthew says she was, when her father came to 
Jesus. 

Now Jaeirus was the ruler of the synagogue, and as 
such was perhaps present when the Lord healed the 
withered hand some time before. His faith had been 
deeply rooted before he could say of his dying child, 
““Come, lay thy hand on her, and she shall live.” 
You know in some measure, dear children, and 
mamma and I know in full bitterness, the anguish of 
despair which takes possession of us when one very 
dearly loved lies in extreme danger. And we have felt 
it all the more, because it has so happened that not 
one of our beloved ones has ever been seriously ill and 
recovered. In their cases, illness has meant death: 
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Simply, my darlings, because I believe that I 


gelists should give us differing accounts of the same | 


and so as one after another has been struck down, we 
have sunk at once, J fear. into hopelessness from the 
first ; hopelessness wnich it would take a very strong 
faith to penetrate and illumine. 

The blessed Lord was never slow at the call of faith. 

He, followed by his disciples, went at once with the 
anxious father. But on the way, an incident occurred 
which occasioned delay. And the delay, humanly 
speaking, was fatal. During it, the poor child had 
| died. ‘‘Itis of no further use to trouble the Master 
| to come;”’ thus ran the message from the ruler’s 
| house. What effect the words had on him, we are not 
| told. Jesus overheard them being spoken, and made 
answer to them by an address to the father, ‘‘ Be 
| not afraid: believe only, and she shall be made 
| whole.” 
The inhabitants of Capernaum could not have been 
| ignorant of the raising of the widow’s son at Nain: so 
| that we can hardly attribute the tenor of the message 
to Jaeirus to ignorance of the power of Jesus. We may 
fairly set it down either to the slownéss of men to take 
in and appropriate (so to speak) such astounding facts, 
_or to some idea that that former miracle had been 
wrought in favour of a peculiarly heartrending case of 
bereavement, and that it formed no justification for 
urging on ‘‘ the Master” a request to do the like in 
this more ordinary case. 

But the company have reached the house: and there 
they find the noisy accompaniments of Eastern woe, 
‘‘the minstrels and the multitude making a noise,” as 
| St. Matthew has it: ‘‘a tumult, and the people weep- 
ing and wailing greatly,” as St. Mark. It does not 
quite appear whether all the disciples, or only Peter, 
James, and John, came with Him: probably, only the 
latter, as apparently asserted by St. Mark. But how- 
ever few the attendants might be, the intrusion of 
strangers at such a time, with a purpose manifestly 
alien from the mournful employ of those assembled, 
set the two companies in strong contrast. Their be- 
haviour proyokes a rebuke from the Lord: ‘‘ Why 
make ye this ado, and weep? the child is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” All the Evangelists describe in the 
same words the reply of the multitude: ‘‘they laughed 
Him to scorn;” and St. Luke, the physician, adds, 
‘knowing that she was dead.” 

But He put them all aside. There was something 
of the majesty with which He had gone up to the bier 
at Nain, when they who bare it stood still: so that all 
yielded and made way. 

But what exactly do we suppose the Lord meant by 
** She is not dead, but sleepeth?” Because, you see, 
she was really dead: and the knowledge that she was, 
provoked that scorn of which we read in the minds of 
the people. The meaning seems clear, if we think of 
what He hadit in Hismindtodo. ‘This death, which 
you weep and bewail, is in reality no more than a 
mid-day slumber, so soon shall it come to an end.” 

And now they enter the chamber of death, those six 
—the Lord, the three disciples, the father and mother 
of the maiden. How like are all chambers of death— 
and yet how unlike others was this one! You re- 
member when we four last entered such a chamber— 
and on that little press bed in the corner by the 
window lay all we cared for in that room. The rosy 
beams of the setting sun, I remember, streamed in at 
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the window and filled it with glory: the sea outside 
lay bright under the great red orb: what recked we 
of these, or of aught else there but of that one pale 
form? We scarce dared breathe—even grief was 
lulled, and all was solemnized, without a feeling 
beyond. And, as I said, how different was this cham- 
ber of which we now speak! There lay the pale form, 
from which life had but now fled, with, we may well 
imagine, that first sweet look of death, which seems 
more like the living person than was even life itself: 


“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 


But here is something more than that pale form: here 


is One greater than death: here is a restless hope, a | 


leaping expectation, that makes every heart throb, and 


fixes every eye, not on the lifeless form, but on Him, 
the Lord of Life. See—He approaches the bed—He | 


takes the waxen hand as it lies on the side—He speaks, 
and they are the gentlest words of affection. ‘‘ Come, 
my child,” He says—no more; and the maiden arises 
as if out of a sweet slumber at awaking time. She 
rises, not to languor and disease, but to health and 


‘appetite. She begins to walk; and He commanded 
that food should be given her. 
| And all this is to be kept secret. ‘‘ He ordered them 
many times that none should know the matter,” says 
St. Mark. Very strange sound these injunctions of the 
Lord. For how was the truth to be kept from the 
multitude without ? What account could the parents 
give, but one? The death might no doubt have seemed 
| to them to have been but a suspension of life: but 
here was more. Ilere was the girl who but now was 
in the last stage of dangerous disease, in perfect 
health. She who had not perhaps left her bed for 
many days, was now walking among them, and strong. 
It may seem strange to say it, but one cannot help 
feeling that these injunctions of the Lord must always 
have been from the very nature of the case, broken,—as 
we know they were broken in some related instances : 
‘*the more he commanded them, the more a great deal 
they published it.” And the real practical result which 
they had may have been this—that they lay as an 
| obligation on the consciences of the healed person and 
| the friends, not to make vain boast of the miracle, or 
, to use it as food for idle curiosity. 





FROM EQUATORIAL WEST AFRICA. 


For a long time it was doubted whether cannibalism 
existed among the Ethiopian tribes of Western and 
Central Africa; but about a quarter of a century 
since, the native traders on the Gaboon river, who 
frequented its tributaries and adjacent regions, began 
to bring back rumours of a cannibal tribe ccecupying 
the Sierra del Crystal mountains, and highlands be- 
yond. At first their reports were vague and, like 
most native stories, highly coloured by imagination, 
andexaggerated in passing through the lipsof numerous 
reporters. They were represented as a people of 
gigantic stature and lion-like courage, nearly white, 
with long, straight hair. Their number was compared 
to the leaves of the forest and the sands of the sea- 
shore. They were said to be a race of ravenous 
cannibals, who preferred human flesh to that of 
animal, fish, or fowl. Wonderful accounts were 
given of their exploits in war, armed with weapons of 
their own manufacture, from iron dug from their 
native hills; and, in the imaginations of the timid 
coast people, they were regarded, almost literally, as 
being able, one to chase a thousand, and two to put 
ten thousand to flight. As a matter of course we felt 
no little curiosity to become acquainted with this 
remarkable people, and it was not long before our 
desire was gratified, by seeing specimens of the tribe, 
who, as pioneers, were beginning cautiously to descend 
from their unexplored wilds toward the coast. The first 
two seen by the writer were indeed fine specimens of 
savage men,—not white, but of a lighter tinge, more 
of a copper complexion than that of the people in- 
habiting the marshy lowlands of the coast and rivers. 
Their hair was not straight, but in long plaited 
tresses hung over their shoulders, and their nearly 
nude bodies were smooth and as sleek and shining as 
oil mingled with powdered red wood could make them. 
Their teeth, of ivory whiteness, filed sharp like those 
of a saw, together with their whule appearance, indi- 





| cated them unmistakeably as representatives of an 
independent race of savages, who had hitherto been 
uninfluenced by the semi-civilisation of the coast. 
| Occasionally we met with others, and learned that the 
| first advance of a great emigration from the interior 
| had been made, and that several outpost settlements 
had been established upon the western slopes, and at 
| the foot of the mountains, and on the sources of the 
rivers. And, as distance lends enchantment to the 
view, a nearer approach soon dissipated many of the 
fabulous ideas respecting this strange but interesting 
people, and gradually developed a more correct know- 
ledge of their origin, language, national character- 
| istics, and cannibal practices. 

The first visit that was ever made to one of their 
settlements, by a white man, was by one of our 
missionaries, who sickened and died a few days after 
his return; and the king of the cannibals whom he 
visited died about the same time. This added to their 
superstitious fears, and rendered it difficult for us to 
gain access to them ; especially to have any communi- 
cation with their chiefs and king. The tribes residing 
on the river also persistently opposed our passing 
through their country, to visit those beyond them, 
| lest it might in some way interfere with their trade, 
| or other selfish interests. 

After several fruitless attempts to visit those located 
on the upper sources of the Gaboon, I determined to 
attempt the exploration of the Asango, a northern 
branch of the river, near the head of which I had 
learned a cannibal settlement was being established. 
But as soon as my purpose was announced discourage- 
ments were raised on every side. That branch of the 
tribe were represented as being particularly savage; 
that never having seen a white person, they would be 
sure to kill and eat the first one who should fall into 
their hands. Having, with some difficulty, secured a 
boat’s crew, accompanied by a young missionary 
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recently arrived from America, I ascended the river to 
a Shekanie town near the mouth of the stream we 
desired toexplore. Here, after considerable delay and 
palavering, by the promise of a liberal reward, we 
secured the services of the head man, to go with us as 
guide and interpreter. About midnight, with the 
upturning tide, we entered the Asango, and rapidly 
pursued our way, the sound of our oars re-echoing 
from the dense mangrove jungles that lined both 
sides of the river. The darkness of the night, the 
stillness and solitude of the scene, unbroken save by 
the noise of our boat, the chirping of insects, and the 
occasional barking of a chimpanzee, gorilla, or other 
denizen of the forest, was sufficiently novel to keep us 
wakeful till the dawn, which we welcomed with joy. 
In the course of the morning we passed two or three 
Bakelie towns, the inhabitants of which did all in their 
power to dissuade us from going farther, and when 
they perceived that their threats and appeals to our 
fears were unavailing, some of the women, who had 





| 


finally I took a lucifer match from my pocket and, 
after showing him that it was a dry stick, ignited it 
on the log upon which we were seated. The instant he 
saw the smoke, followed by a blaze, he sprang from 
his seat and fled in terror, and there was a general 
stampede among his followers. He evidently regarded 
this as a supernatural act, and feared that something 
more terrible might follow. After being assured that 
we had no evil intention, he returned and resumed his 
sitting, but signified that his curiosity was satisfied, 
and he desired no further exhibition of our power, 
which he evidently regarded with superstitious rever- 
ence. We then, to the best of our ability, told him of 
God, the great Father, who hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, black and white. That He had 
given us his book, which taught us and made us wise. 
That the knowledge of God was the great reason why 
white men were happier and wiser and more powerful 
than black men, who were ignorant of Him and 
worshipped idols. That it was God’s will that all 


come down to the river-side, raised the death wailing, | people should know Him, and that He had sent us to 
as much as to say they regarded us as already dead. | teach them. We told him we were living among 


Farther on the stream became narrower, with higher 


banks, and the mangrove trees were exchanged for | 


other and larger giants of the forest, which towered so 
high and spread their leafy branches so wide, as to 


nearly screen us from the light and heat of the sun. | 


We saw several places where the banks were broken by 


the tracts of elephants, which had come to bathe or to | 


cross the river ; and at last we reached a landing-place 
where were marks of human footsteps. There we 
disembarked, and, leaving our boat in the care of our 
men, we followed a narrow footpath through a dense 


forest a short distance, when we suddenly emerged | 


into a large clearing upon the side of a hill, where the 
trees had been cut down and partially burned. On 
the opposite side of this clearing the cannibals were at 
work preparing to build a town, and the moment we 
were discovered they raised a wild shout, seized their 
arms, and rushed down surrounding us. Fortunately 
their king, who was on the ground directing their 
work, hastened to our relief, and soon dispersed the 
noisy rabble. He then seated himself upon a fallen 
tree, and motioning us to sit, one on his right and 
the other on his left hand, by kindly gestures and a 
smiling countenance, assured us of his protection. 
Soon we felt quite at ease. Then, through the im- 
perfect medium of our interpreter, we told him who 
we were and the object of our visit. His majesty 
replied, giving us a cordial welcome. He said in his 
interior home he had heard of white men, but had 
never expected to see one; and as an apology for his 
not having a town to welcome us to, and a house in 
which to show us hospitality, stated that he had but 
recently come down from the highlands, towards 
which he pointed, and had not yet been able to finish 
a permanent dwelling-place. He inquired our names, 
and tried to repeat them, and told us his was ‘‘ Nteke.” 
He gazed upon us with wonder, examined our cloth- 
ing, white skins, and straight hair, and, slapping his 
hands upon the sides of his body, uttered his amaze- 
ment in shouts of laughter, in which his people joined 
heartily. We exhibited to his astonished view our 
pocket-knives, compass, and watch, all of which 


. . . . . . | 
he examined with cautious and timid interest ; 


V.—61. 














black people near the sea, and teaching them to read 
God’s book, and that we desired to come or send some 
one to teach them also. At this message he expressed 
much pleasure, and promised that he and his people 
would welcome and protect any one who would come 
to do them good and make them wise. He gave us 
specimens of their spears and war-knives, which were 
curiously wrought; and he described how they dug 
and melted the ore, and manufactured them. He 
represented his people as being very numerous, some 
of whom lived far back in the interior, where grass 
fields and prairics abounded with wild cattle and 
elephants, but that, attracted by trade, they were 
migrating towards the coast. He admitted that the 
old men and warriors were accustomed to eat human 
flesh, but said the women and children were not 
allowed to taste it. When we were ready to return 
we were followed by Nteke and his people to the 
river, and while we were preparing to depart his 
cannibal majesty entered into a covenant of friendship 
with our interpreter, who had brought him white 
men. This was done by slightly scratching their 
wrists till the blood started, and then rubbing them 
together, thus mingling their blood, after which they 
chewed a leaf which they spirted upon each other. 
This ceremony completed, we entered our boat and 
turned our faces towards civilisation, while the 
cannibals on the beach gave us several loud cheers 
that resounded through the forest. Since this, my 
first visit to the cannibals, I have lived several years 
at an interior station in their immediate vicinity, 
where I itinerated among their towns, and almost 
daily received them to my house, which afforded 
ample opportunities to become familiar with their 
habits and customs. 

The Mepongmes, and other tribes, call them Pang- 
mes, but in their own language » is sounded like /, 
and they call themselves Fauh, pl. Bafauh. They 
are probably a branch of a large family of Ethiopians, 
who occupy the yast equatorial regions lying between 
the Sierra del Crystal mountains on the west, and a 
large lake, of which they speak, which lies to the 
eastward, towards the Albert Nyanza, recently dis- 
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covered by Baker. They have now taken possession 
of nearly all the upper waters of the Gaboon and the 
surrounding country, having driven the Bakelies and 
Shekanies before them, and in a few years they will 
probably reach the seaboard. According to a state- 
ment recently made by Vice-Admiral Fleuriot Langle, 
at a meeting of the French Geographical Society, 
there are not less than 80,000 of them in the vicinity 
of Gaboon, and the number israpidly increasing. But 
Ido not agree with the admiral’s opinion that their 
language nearly resembles the Zulu of South Africa, 
for haying, with a committee of linguists in the United 
States, carefully compared the Zulu with the dialects 
of this part of Africa a few years since, we discovered 
no such connection. Their language has been par- 
tially acquired and reduced to writing by members of 
our mission, and it does not seem to differ very 
materially from those of the coast tribes, though it is, 
in character with the people who speak it, more 
harsh and abrupt, caring less for fluency and 
euphony. 

When first discovered, the Fauhs were the most 
robust and athletic race of Africans we had ever seen, 
but in their transition from the more elevated interior 
to the low malarious regions of the coast, we notice a 
gradual physical deterioration, which may not be 
owing entirely to change of climate and location, but 
also to less active daring habits, and to the destroying 
influence of foreign liquors, of which they were 
formerly in blissful ignorance. When we first made 
their acquaintance domestic slavery was unknown 
among them, and it is not probable that the foreign 
slave-trade had preyed upon them to any great extent. 
They are great elephant hunters, and manifest much 
skill in entrapping and killing these lords of the 
African forest, and most of the ivory which is shipped 
from this part of the coast passes through their hands. 
In addition to guns, with which they are now 
gencrally supplied, they make use of bows and 
poisoned arrows in hunting and in war. Their 
arrows are dipped in a yegetable poison, prepared 
from a bean which grows upon a forest tree called 
*‘oni,” the effects of which are almost certain death. 
But they have also knowledge of the bark of a certain 
tree that is an antidote for this poison. 

Their spears, knives, and broad doubled-edged 
swords, or daggers, are curiously wrought specimens 
of native workmanship, many of which are orna- 
mented with brass and copper wire, beads, and 
cowries. Like all savages, they are fond of orna- 
ments, and not only do the females wear bracelets and 
anklets of brass, iron, and copper, but the men also 
encumber their limbs with these rude specimens of 
jewelry, and even plait wire and beads in their hair. 
Their bodies are tatooed with numerous devices, and 
their clothing, originally of grass or bark cloth, is 
now becoming more ample, and is often of cotton 
fabrics. In their indigenous state they had a name 
for God, but of his nature and attributes, like all 
unenlightened pagans, they were in woful ignorance. 
Circumcision prevailed among them, and some other 
traditions and customs that seem to have had a Jewish 
origin. Their superstitions seem not to differ ma- 
terially from those of the tribes nearer the coast, 


though I rejoice to learn that their belief in witchcraft | 





is not so general or sanguinary as among the neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

They load their persons with a variety of charms 
and fetishes, which they profess to believe are 
possessed of potent power to secure to them good, and 
to protect them from evil; and the manufacture and 
sale of them to other tribes, not excepting the semi- 
civilised Mepongmes, is a large and profitable busi- 
ness. Like the proud Athenians of old, they are ‘in 
all things too superstitious.” Every appearance in 
nature and event in providence, which is beyond 
their comprehension, they consider supernatural. A 
company of them were once standing upon the piazza of 
our house watching the oscillations of the pendulum 
of a clock that was visible in the room. They sup- 
posed it was a spirit. Opening the clock, I en- 
deavoured to explain the mystery, and invited them 
to approach nearer, which they declined to do. 
Presently the hour of twelve arrived, and the clock 
commenced striking, when they fled precipitately, and 
could not be persuaded to return. The first time they 
listened to a melodeon, they declared that the instru- 
ment was pervaded by a spirit, and that the lady, 
who accompanied it with her voice, was a god. It 
was amusing to listen to their questions and sug- 
gestions respecting everything which they saw for 
the first time, which showed no small degree of 
shrewd inquisitive interest, mingled with superstitious 
timidity. 

Polygamy prevails among them, as in all the 
African tribes, but not to such an unreasonable 
extent as among some of the more wealthy coast 
tribes. That they relish human flesh is certain, and 
that they often gratify their savage appetite cannot be 
denied. Prisoners of war, whether belonging to their 
own or other tribes, are frequently killed and eaten. 
And persons accused of witchcraft, or who have been 
convicted of other crimes, are sometimes given or sold 
to them for food. Instances have come to our know-. 
ledge of their haying robbed graves that had been 
closed two or three days. That most savage cruelties 
are practised in connection with their cannibal feasts, 
is a matter of course. A captured enemy is often 
tortured in a fiendish manner before he is executed. 
Recently, during a visit to their country, I was told of 
a stranger from the interior, who had been seized by 
them and bound to a stake, until the war drums had 
summoned the warriors from adjacent towns, who with 
knives cut steaks from his arms and thighs, and drank 
his dripping blood before despatching him. In com- 
pany with a French nayal captain I visited many of 
their towns, near one of which he had, but a few days 
before, taken a corpse from a canoe of a company, 
who, with hideous music, were on their way to a 
cannibal feast. He conveyed the canoe alongside of his 
vessel, where it remained during the night; but so 
ravenous were the people from whom he took the 
body that they followed after him, and attempted to 
retake their prey, and were only dispersed by force. 

Some of the people are becoming ashamed of this 
horrid practice, and when the light of revelation dawns 
upon their minds, and Christian civilisation gains 
access to their dark abodes, it will gradually be 
abandoned. What its origin was, and how far it 
extends into the interior, are questions still to be 
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determined ; but this much we know by long observa- 
tion, as well as from Scripture declaration, that all of 
these dark places of the earth are full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty, where the people walk in darkness, 


and dwell in the land of the shadow of death, and , 


that nothing but the Sun of righteousness rising with 
healing in his wings can disperse the darkness, and 
raise to intelligence and virtue, happiness and heaven, 
the benighted people. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL. 





THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 
PART IV.—THE LATER SEQUEL—EZRA—NEHEMIAH. 


An interval of uncertain length—probably of about | Not content with this, the latter carried their claims 
fifty-eight years—comes in, as I have said, between | further, and seized (without regard, apparently, to 
the 6th and 7th chapters of the Book of Ezra. We} the humane provisions of the law of Moses as to the 
have no sufficient materials with which to fill up the | limitation of bondage in such cases to seven years, 
gap. But we may infer from the state of things | and the emancipation of all such slaves in the year of 
described when the history recommences that the| jubilee) on the sons and daughters of the former 

















first eager hope and enthusiasm which animated the | 
exiles on their return soon died away. Zerubbabel 
and Joshua were gathered to their fathers. The 
Messianic hopes which had clustered round their 
names were destined to wait for their fulfilment. 
Haggai and Zechariah also passed away or were 
silent, and no prophet arose to take their place. 
Priests and people fell into the way of conciliating 
the neighbouring nations, Philistines, Edomites, 
Samaritans by intermarrying with them, and fore- 
most in the list of those who had been guilty of this 





sin were the sons of Joshua, the High Priest (Ezra x. 
18).* But little energy was shown in the work of 
restoration. The temple, itis true, had been so far | 
completed as to admit of the revival of the old, 
services, but the walls of Jerusalem still remained | 
‘broken down” as they had been left after the cap- | 
ture of the city by the Chaldeans, and the gates were 
still charred with the flames which had consumed it. 
The ‘feeble Jews” became a by-word to their 
neighbours (Neh. iv. 2). And there were yet! 
worse evils pressing upon the people. Partly, per- | 
haps, owing to the extent to which the land had 
fallen out of cultivation during the seventy years of 
the exile, partly also to a succession of unfavourable 
seasons, the province of Judzea seems to have suffered 
from a series of years of scarcity. Traces of famine 
and distress from this source have met us in the pro- 
phecies of Haggai, as the consequence of a long- 
continued drought (Hag. i. 11). Towards the close 
of the period of which Iam now writing they were 
caused by excessive rains which, by their unpre- 
cedented violence, struck terror into the hearts of the 
people (Ezra x. 9, 13). One result of this had been 
that the poorer frecholders had found it difficult to pay 
the tribute to the Persian exchequer, and had bor- 
rowed money from their richer brethren, the nobles 
and rulers of Judah. And then, the distress con- 
tinuing, the Jewish law of debt, neglected as regards 
its prohibition of interest, was applied, as to repay- 
ment, in all its strictness. The fields and vineyards 
of the debtors passed into the hands of the creditors. 





* It is possible enough that this may be the scandal to which reference 
is made in the “ fiithy guiments” of Zechariah’s vision (Zech. iii. 4). 





The same tendency reappears in a later generation of the same family 
QNeh. xiii, 4, 28). 











(Neh. v. 1—14). There was the danger of the growth 
of a pauperised and enslaved population, such as that 
with which Rome was threatened at the commence- 
ment of the republic. The eager pursuit of wealth 
and the disregard of the law shown in these evils dis- 
played themselyes in other forms. Harvests were 
reaped, the grapes gathered and pressed, markets held 
at the gates of the city, burdens brought in and out, 
on the Sabbath day. The Tyrians, who seem to have 
settled in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and to 
have carried on a trade in fish, in connection, pro- 
bably, with their fishing-boats at Joppa, naturally 
encouraged this laxity (Neh. xiii. 15—22).* Every- 
thing seemed tending to chaos and disorder. The 
priesthood, as we haye seen, were setting the example 
of indifference. There were no prophets to reprove 
their vices and those of the people. And as yet no 
great organizer, or teacher, or ruler had arisen to cope 
with these growing evils. . The age of scribes, with all 
its characteristics, and some of them we must acknow- 
ledge to have worked for good, had not yet set in. 

We are able, if we accept the conclusions of the 
most recent historical writers on this period, to fill up 
the history of this interval, as regards the Jews who 
remained in the land of their exile, with greater ease 
and certainty. The Ahasuerus who appears in the 
strange history of the Book of Esther, after having 
been identified with almost every Persian king from 
Darius to Artaxerxes Longimanus, seems now to be 
recognised by a fair consensus of interpreters as one 
and the same with Xerxes.t Itis obvious that the 
petulance, the recklessness, the selfish magnificence 
which meet us in the Hebrew records agree with what 
we know of that king from the Greek historians and 
poets. If we accept this hypothesis, the dates of the 
300k of Esther become of some significance, and 
throw light upon the contemporary annals of Judah. 
The king’s quarrel with Vashti is in the third year 
of his reign, #.¢., in B.c. 483. Then came the expedi- 
tion against Greece, ending in the defeats at Salamis 





* I have grouped together facts that meet us at different stages of the 
history, But the evils were in the nature of the case, all of them, of 
gradual growth, and had prevailed, more or less, for years, 

+ The name Ahasuerus is a modification of the Hebrew Achosh-verosh, 
and this in its turn represents the Persian word which appears in its 
Greek form in Xerxes and Artaxerxes, The Ahasuerus of the Book of 
Esther cannot be the same with the king of that name mentioned in 
Dan, ix. 1, nor with that of Ezra iv. 6. 
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and Platsa in B.c. 480 and 479. The choice of 


Hadassah, or Esther, as the king’s favourite queen, 
and the consequent favour shown to her uncle and 
guardian Mordecai, falls, by the same reckoning, in B.c. 
479, on the king’s return from Greece, and the con- 
spiracy referred to in Esther ii. 21 may probably have 
been caused by the discontent of the Persian nobles 
at the king’s failure in his great schemes of conquest. 
The attempt of Haman to destroy the man who re- 
fused to show him honour and seemed likely to be his 
rival, and with him to crush his race, the defeat of 
that scheme, and the terrible retaliation inflicted by 
the Jews on their cnemies throughout the cities of the 
empire, take their place in B.c. 474. It is clear, if we 
receive these data, that during the later years of the 
reign of Xerxes Jewish influence must have been 
dominant at the Persian court, that the Jews of 
Jerusalem must have heard of the perils and the 
triumph of their brethren. It may be that they 
began even then to commemorate the feast of Purim, 
which afterwards rose into such an exaggerated pro- 
minence, and to curse the memory of Haman. The 
effect of the triumph of their brethren in Persia may 
haye secured for them for some years a safe, though 





obscure, tranquillity. 

The hypothesis which has suggested these thoughts 
has, at any rate, the merit of falling in happily with | 
the events that follow. If Mordecai occupied a posi- 
tion like that which he is described as filling in the 
court of Xerxes—able, we may believe, to lend a 
helping hand to his son and successor in the intrigues 
that followed on the death of that king, and to exer- | 
cise his old ability in unravelling conspiracies—we 
are able to understand how it was that early in 
the reign of Artaxerxes we find the king’s protection 
extended to ‘‘ Ezra the priest,” and meet, later on, 
with a devout Jew as his favourite cupbearer. Of 
these two men, and of what they did, partly sepa- 
rately, partly in conjunction, we have now to speak. 

The name of Ezra is in many ways remarkable. 
What we have in the latter part of the book that takes 
its title from him has the special interest (which it 
shares, however, with Nehemiah) of being in part an 
autobiographical memoir.* And the man himself is 
the representative of a new order and a new age. 
Though not high priest, he stood in close relation- 
ship to the bearer of that title, and was descended 
from the Seraiah,} who filled that office at the time 
of the captivity, and who was the father of Joze- 
dek, the grandfather of Joshua. He had not been 
among the exiles, who had returned under Cyrus 
or Darius, but had grown up among the nume- 
rous and wealthy Jews who preferred remaining 
at Babylon, and had there devoted himself to the 
study and interpretation of the law. He became a 
‘ready scribe” in it. It was natural that such a 
man, living at such a time, should collect together and 
arrange whatever writings in the literature of his 





* Both books are, however, in some respects, difficult. Made by 
some scribe in a later age, they give us fragments from the original 
memoir, not always in their right order, intersperse connective para- 
graphs from some lost chronicle, and leave long /acune which we have 
aothing to fill up. 

t In Ezra vii. 1 he is described as the “son of Seraiah.” But a com- 
parison of dates shows that this, in its literal sense, is impossible, and 
we must take the phrase with the latitude of meaning which it bears in 





other Hebrew genealogies. 


people bore sacred character; and though Scripture 
is silent on the subject, there is a high probability in 
favour of the Jewish tradition that the volume of the 
Old Testament first began to assume its present shape 
under him—that to him, or his superintendence, we 
owe the historical books, which are manifestly an epi- 
tome of older narratives, the preservation of the 
Psalms, which are as manifestly an authology from 
older hymn-books.* In the later legends of Judaism, 
incorporated in the post-Christian apocryphal second 
Book of Esdras, the tradition takes a strangely legend- 
ary shape. The law is said to have been utterly de- 
stroyed. Notacopy of it remained. It was given to 
Ezra, by special inspiration, to remember the whole 
of it, and to dictate it to five scribes. They wrote for 
forty days on their box-wood tablets. And at the end 
of their labours, some were to be made public, e.g., 
the canonical books of the Old Testament, seventy 
were to be reserved, with their mysterious visions, for 
the initiated few (2 Esdras xiv.).} 

Leaving these wilder tales, we may return to 
what Ezra actually was, and the state of things in 
which he had grown up. It is clear, from the list 
given in Ezra viii. of those who accompanied him to 
Jerusalem, that the Babylonian Jews must have been 
a numerous and influential body, that many Levites 
and priests, Nethinim and singers, had remained 
there. And it lies in the nature of things, that such 
a population must have had some systematic means 
for maintaining the religion of their fathers. The 
organization of the synagogue, destined to exercise so 
great an influence on the later history of Judaism, 
and through it on the constitution and ritual of the 
church, must have had, if not its origin, at all events 
its full development, among the exiles at Babylon. 
And the narrative implies also that the Babylonian 
Jews were in frequent communication with their 
brethren in Jerusalem. What Ezra heard of the evils 
that were showing themselves there stirred in him the 
impulse to take up the work of a reformer. He ob- 
tains a decree from the Persian king, based upon the 
precedent of those of Cyrus and Darius. He goes 
with an authoritative commission from Artaxerxes 
and his seven chief counsellors. He has the gifts 
which they offer to the ‘‘ God of Israel,’ whom they 
identify with the ‘‘God of heayen” that their fore- 
fathers had worshipped. He receives for himself and 
his companions the promise of immunity from all 
forms of taxation. He is made almost, as it were, 
a satrap of the province of Syria, with power to 
appoint judges and inferior magistrates, and to punish 
offenders with confiscation, or exile, or imprisonment, 
or death. 

There are two noticeable features in the list of those 
who joined him in his undertaking. (1) As one of the 
leaders of the expedition, we have again the name of 
a son of David, but of one only. It may be inferred 
that other members of the royal line continued to re- 





* If we admit, with most modern critics, the existence of Psalms 
belonging to the age of the Maccabees, it will follow that the present 
Pentateuchal division of the Psalter, and therefore the arrangement cf 
the whole, must have been of later date still. : 

t In 2 Esdras xiv, 44, the number of the books given is 204. There is, 
however, a various reading giving 94; and if this be accepted, then the 
books that were to be published are reduced to 24, the precise number of 
the books of the Old Testament, reckoning, as the Jews commonly did, 
the twelve minor prophets and the five Books of Moses as severally 
single books. 
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main as among the princes of the captivity.* It may 
also be inferred, with some probability, that the sons 
of Zerubbabel had not inherited their father’s virtues, 
and that the support of another representative of the 
family was wanted for the reform which Ezra had 
undertaken. (2) Weare struck by the unwillingness 
of the Levites to join in the work which was initiated 
and directed by the heads of the priesthood. The fact 
seems to indicate that the interests of the two sections 
of the national clerisy were becoming antagonistic. 
The Levites at Babylon, where no sacrifices could be 
offered and no incense burnt, stood practically on a 
level with the priesthood, perhaps, as having a higher 
culture in minstrelsy and the work of scribes, were 
held in greater honour. At Jerusalem, they would 
sink back to their old position as subordinate minis- 
sters of the temple. So it was, at any rate, that when 
the travellers gathered on the banks of the Euphrates, 
at Ahava, no ‘‘sons of Levi’? were to be found 
among them. It was not till an urgent message 
was sent that any came to join the carayan, and 
then only thirty-eight answered to the summons, 
bringing with them, however, by way of comp, sa- 
tion, two hundred and twenty Nethinim, descendants, 
i.e., of the old Gibeonites and others who had been 
consecrated to an hereditary bondage, as slaves attached 
to the Tabernacle, the ‘‘ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water ” of Joshua ix. 27. 

When the travellers were all assembled, Ezra pro- 
claimed a solemn fast, and they offered up prayer for 
a safe journey. The gifts of gold and silver and 
bronze were placed under the special guardianship 
of the most trusted priests, and on the twelfth day 
after their first meeting they started on their way. 
In less than four months afterwards they reached 
Jerusalem. The gifts were presented. The returning 
exiles offered their sacrifices, and then Ezra entered 
onhis work. The full extent of the evils was brought 
before him. The nation was lapsing into heathenism. 
People, priests, Levites, were intermarrying with the 
idolatrous races round them, and adopting their cus- 
toms. The protest of Ezra was delivered after the 
fashion of the East. In the sight of all the people in 
the court of the Temple, he rent his clothes and tore 
the hair of his head and his beard, and sat ‘‘as one 
astonied,” in a trance of horror (Ezraix.4). The rain 
fell on him in torrents, yet he continued motionless. 
The report of what he had done spread through the 
city. Crowds flocked to see and waited to hear. At 
last, towards sunset, at the hour of the evening sacri- 
fice, when the precincts of the Temple were filled with 
worshippers, he rose, and once more rending his gar- 
ments, uttered what was at once a prayer and a 
denunciation, condemning the evils which had filled 
him with such dismay, stirring up the people to turn 
away from it. His own confessions woke an echo in 
the hearts of the people. They joined in his weeping 
and lamentation. The rain that threatened to deprive 
them of their harvests was regarded as a divine judg- 
ment on their offences, and gave weight to Ezra’s 
words (Ezra x. 9). It was resolved that there should 
be a solemn assembly of all the citizens of Judah, and 


* The belief that the house of David was thus represented among the 
Babylonian .fews is confirmed by the tradition that Hillel, the great 
scribe, who ¢ me from Babylen, belonged to iz. 











that absence should involve the penalty of the confis- 
cation of their property. The assembly met to ratify 
the foregone conclusion. Four men were appointed 
as commissioners to do what may be described as a 
work of censorship, to detect the cases of mixed 
marriages, which the reforming party were resolved 
to crush, and to insist on their being annulled. The 
priests, including the sons of Joshua, the Levyites, the 
princes who had contracted such marriages, to the 
number of one hundred and nine, came forward to put 
away their wives. The latter probably returned to 
the protection of their own kinsmen, but the historian 
does not think it worth his while to take notice of 
their fate. 

At this stage the memoir in which Ezra relates 
his own work abruptly closes, and we hear nothing 
of him until he appears twelve years later (B.c. 
445) in company with Nehemiah. What became 
of him during the interval? The state in which 
Nehemiah found Jerusalem, the revival of the laxities 
against which Ezra had protested, the apparent new- 
ness of his work as a teacher described in Nehemiah 
vili., seem to exclude the possibility of his having 
continued to reside there. We are driven to fall back 
upon the supposition that his commission was a tem- 
porary one, and that he returned to Babylon with the 
conviction that its purpose had been accomplished. 
We have now to inquire under what circumstances he 
was summoned to return to it. 

Of the lineage of Nehemiah we have no record be- 
yond the fact that he was the son of Hachaliah, and 
that the ‘‘ sepulchres of his fathers” were at Jerusalem 
(Neh. ii. 5). The latter fact justifies the inference 
that he belonged to the tribe of Judah, but the absence 
of any genealogy all but excludes the possibility of his 
having been descended, as has been conjectured, from 
the royalor priestly lines. He had found employment 
at Susa as the king’s cupbearer, and had gained the 
favour of his master, Artaxerxes the Long-handed. 
He, too, heard, from his brother Hanani and others 
who had come from Jerusalem, of the state of the 
Jews there, and the desolation of the city. He 
mourned and fasted and prayed in secret. His 
sadness drew the notice of the king, and he inquired 
its cause. He learnt that the heart of his attendant 
was in the city where his fathers slept, that he was 
grieved at its continued desolation. The petition that 
he might be allowed to goto Jerusalem with authority 
to remedy the evils which distressed him, met with a 
ready compliance, subject to the condition of his 
returning after a given time (Neh. ii. 6). He went 
with an escort and with a letter enabling him to come 
upon the keeper of the king’s forests for the supply of 
whatever timber he might want. The news of his 
journey reached the ears of the old foes of Israel, the 
Moabites and Ammonites, and they determined to do 
what in them lay to thwart him. The former were 
represented by Sanballat the Horonite,* who seems to 
have occupied the position of a satrap in Samaria; 
the latter by Tobiah, who appears from the way in 
which the epithet ‘‘slaye ” is attached to his name, to 
haye risen from that status to the rank of a chief 
counsellor in the government of the same province. 
He had contrived to form a party, cemented by a double 





* The name is prebabiy derived from the Moabite city, H 
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marriage, among the nobles of Judah (Neh. vi. 18), 
and was, it may be, looking forward to making himself 
master of the city and ruling there at no distant day. 
The cupbearer arrived at Jerusalem, waited for 
three days (the customary interval, it would seem, for 
purification after a journey), and then set forth, 
attended by a few companions, he alone mounted on 
horse or mule, on a night journey to survey the walls 
and gates which he was seeking to restore. We cannot 
follow him step by step in the details of his inspection, 
but the result fully confirmed all that he had heard of 
the wretchedly defenceless condition of the city, and 
strengthened his resolve to undertake its restoration. 
He called together the priests and nobles, and laid his 
plans before them. It is significant of the state of 
things with which he had to deal, that Sanballat and 


Tobiah, with Geshem, an Arabian ally, were actually | 
| the gates at night, and to take all possible pre- 


in Jerusalem at the time, and tried to frighten the 


people with the assertion that their rebuilding the | 
walls would be looked upon as an act of rebellion against | 


the Persian king. The work went on, however, in 
spite of their opposition, and in a document (Neh. iii.), 
on which the researches of the Palestine Exploration 
Society may possibly before long cast some light, we 
have an official record of the extent and distribution 





Noadiah, who apparently exercised an influence over 
the people like that of Huldah in the days of Josiah, 
thwarted him, and discouraged the people by their pre- 
dictions of danger. There were no prophets, it would 
seem, working with him. The nobles who belonged 
to the party of Tobiah, some of whom may have had a 
special cause of quarrel against Nehemiah, as show- 
ing a manifest sympathy for the poor whom they 
oppressed, helped, as far as they could, to thwart him, 
Their attempts were, however, frustrated, and the 
wall was finished within fifty-two days of the time of 
commencement. The time allowed to Nehemiah for 
his work was, however, near its conclusion. He had 
to return to the court of Artaxerxes to resume his 
duties there.* He did what he could by appoint- 
ing his brother Hanani and another, possibly also a 
kinsman, over the city, with strict charge to close 


cautions against a sudden attack. Before his depar- 
ture he took a census of the people, taking as a basis 
that which had been made at the time of Zerub- 
babel’s return.¢ In the exercise of a general censor- 
ship he excluded from the register of the priesthood 
those who could not give satisfactory proof of their 
descent from Aaron, and reserved the decision of the 


of the work, with the fullest topographical minuteness. | doubtful question to the indefinitely distant period when 


The progress of the work led to more open opposition. 


Sanballat and Tobiah, who had withdrawn from Jeru- | 


salem, were joined by the Samaritans, and by the 


inhabitants of at least one of the cities of the | 


Philistines,* and threatened an attack. The citizens 
had to defend the works which they were in the act 
of raising, some fighting from the ramparts with 
spears and bows and shields, while others con- 
tinued building. Even the builders had to do their 
work sword in hand. The sound of the trumpet 
was to be the signal in case of attack, calling all 
from different parts of the city to rally to the defence. 
They had to keep on the watch all night (Neh. iv.).T 
So the walls rose, and the adversaries of Judah were 
foiled in their attack. They then had recourse to 
stratagems. ‘hey invited Nehemiah to a conference 
at one of the neighbouring villages, hoping to get him 
into their power, and perhaps to assassinate him. 
Four times they sent messengers to him, and four 
times received the same answer: ‘‘ He was engaged 
in a great work, and could not leave it.” The fifth 
time the messenger came with an open letter (this, 
according to the habits of the East, was a deliberate 
slight), which was intended to frighten him. ‘It 
was rumoured that he meant to make himself a king ; 
that he had prophets in his pay who were ready to 
proclaim him under that title. Would it not be well 
for him to seek safety in flight?” A prophet suborned 
by Sanballat and Tobiah told him that his life was in 
danger, and urged him to take refuge in the Temple, 
and remain within its precincts. The patriot hero 
refused to purchase his life by an act of cowardice 
which would have interfered with the completion of 
his work. Other prophets, and a prophetess named 


* Ashdod seems about this time to have entered into specially close 
relations with the popwution of Jerusalem. There was the risk of a 
hybrid race, half-Philistines and half-Jews (Neh. xiii. 24). 

t It will be seen thut I pass over the narrative of ch. v. as belonging 
to a later period. This is one of the instances in which there has been a 
dislocation in the arrangement of the chapters, Ver, 14 shows that it 
belonged to Nehemiah’s second visit. 














there should once again rise up a priest with the Urim 
and Thummim. He left Jerusalem with the feeling 
that he had not come there in vain, that the city could 
now hold its own against its enemies, and that suffi- 
cient provision had been made for the maintenance of 
the Temple ritual. 

Twelve years seem to have intervened between his 
first visit and his second, and of these we have no de- 
tailed account. It is clear, however, that no open 
attack was made on the recently constructed walls. 
It is equally clear that Tobiah and Sanballat con- 
tinued their intrigues, and strengthened their party 
within the city. Eliashib, the high priest,} connected 
himself in some way with the former, and his son 
married the daughter of the latter. The Ammonite 
slave had a chamber prepared for him in the courts of 
the Temple, as though he had been a prophet or a 
priest. The usurious extortion of the nobles became 
more and more intolerable (Neh. vy. 1—4). The priests 
apparently monopolized the tithes and other offerings 
that flowed into the treasury of the Temple, and the 
Levites and singers, defrauded of their share, refused 
to do their work (Neh. xiii. 10). Once again, 
after eleyen years had passed, Nehemiah had to apply 
to Artaxerxes for permission to visit the city of his 
fathers. On this occasion we may infer, so far as we 
can see our way at all through the scanty and mis- 
placed records, that he travelled by way of Babylon, 





* This is distinctly stated in ch. xiii. 6. The only question 1s where we 
are to place the events of ch. viii.—xii. Looking to the character of 
ch, vii. as giving the arrangements made for the government of the city 
during his absence, and to the startling abruptness with which ch. viii. 
begins, it seems most natural to suppose that the gap comes there, and 
that ch. v. has been, by some accident, transposed from its mght place. 

¢ The case was a remarkable one in its connection with the older 
history of Israel. The excluded priests bore the name of the house 
of Barzillai, the Gileadite chieftain who had received David with such 
princely hospitality, and whose daughter had married a priest. : 

t It is noticeable that Eliashib nowhere appears as taking any part in 
the measures of religious reform that were carried on by \'zra and Nehe- 
miah. He is the high priest, and yet his name is not appended to the 
solemn league and covenant of ch.x. He was manifestly a partisan of 
the San t and Tobiah party, an advocate of mixed marriages and lax 
discipline. 
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found Ezra there, took counsel with him, invited his 
co-operation, and went on with him to Jerusalem. 
When they arrived they commenced the work of 
reformation. Nehemiah gained the hearts of the 
people by a splendid hospitality maintained, not, as 
was customary, at the cost of the province, but at 
his own. One hundred and fifty Jews were entertained 
daily, besides foreigners. He stopped the exactions 
which the slaves and underlings of provincial gover- 
nors so frequently practise. He expended part of his 
income in purchasing the freedom of Jews who had 
been sold to the heathen. With the influence and 
authority which these acts gave him he appealed to 


the nobles of Judah to follow his example, to give | 


up the usury which they had demanded (the rate had 
been 12 per cent.), to restore the fields and vineyards 
which had been mortgaged to them, and to release the 
Israelites, male and female, whom they had seized in 
satisfaction of their elaims. It was a demand like 


that which Solon, according to the commonly received | 


account, made at Athens upon the nobles there, like 
that which the plebs insisted on at Rome; but either 
the weight of his name or the dread of something 
worse led the nobles to comply with the self-denying 
ordinance. In the presence of priests and people they 
took a solemn oath, confirmed by a solemn anathema 
on whosoever should break it, that they would change 
their ways. They renounced altogether their claims 
upon their debtors. The measure seems, of course, 
somewhat violent in its character, but, like its Roman 
and Athenian analogues, it probably had its justifi- 
cation in the high rate of interest that had been ex- 
acted for many years, and which it may be, in most 
cases, exceeded the original debt. 

In what follows the influence of Ezra is more dis- 
tinctly traceable. He had gone on at Babylon with 
his work as a scribe, and had with him a complete 
copy of the Law written in the old Hebrew of the 
earlier days of the monarchy.* Itis clear that during 
his absence there had been no systematic teaching of 
the people. There were as yet no scribes or teaching 
priests. So on the first day of the seventh month the 
people were called together to hear the teacher who 
had come from Babylon, and they listened to him 
eagerly, as he, mounted on a high platform, or pulpit, 
read out the Law in the old speech of their fathers, 
while the Levites who were around him repeated it in 
the Aramaic, which had become the spoken language of 
the people. The first emotion of the people, as in the 
time of Josiah, was one of alarm and grief—‘‘ They 
wept when they heard the words of the law.” The 
two reformers had, however, the wisdom to restrain 
this feeling. They felt that it was better to lead 
their countrymen in the first instance to the brighter 
side of a complete adherence to the religion of their 
fathers. The day was holy to the Lord, and was 
not a time for sorrow and lamentation. They were to 
‘eat and drink, and send portions, and make great 
mirth,” in their joy at the recovery of a treasure 
which they had lost so long (Neh. viii. 9—12). It 
would seem as if what they read in the Law as to the 
celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles fell on their 
ears as something new either as to the form or degree 





* Probably, however, in the new, square character which was hence- 
forth to be recognised as Hebrew. 


of the rejoicing which accompanied it, and they de- 
termined that they would celebrate it, as it had not 
been celebrated within the memory of man. Never, 
the historian bears record, since the days of Joshua 
the son of Nun had such a feast been kept. With 
branches of palm, and olive, and pine, and myrtle, 
they made huts, or booths, on the flat roofs of their 
houses, in the open area of their court-yards, in the 
precincts of the Temple. And day by day, during the 
whole feast, the work of instruction went on in the 
same way.* The labours of Ezra were indefatigable. 
At last the time came when those labours were to 
_ bear their fruit. The joy of the feast was over. There 
was a solemn meeting of the people for repentance 
and confession. Ezra is still their guide and teacher. 
In a prayer which was also a sermon, he summed up 
| the past history of the Israelites, with all its sins on 
_ their part, its mercies on the part of God, and in the 
name of the people confessed their manifold trans- 
gressions. So hé led them to that which he and his" 
colleague had in view, and the princes, and priests, 
and Levites, and people, entered into an agreement 
with each other and with Jehovah. The document 
with the names attached to it is in itself interesting 
enough (Neh. x. 1—27). To many it will have a 
yet deeper interest as the obvious pattern upon which 
the Solemn League and Covenant that played so con- 
spicuous a part in our own national history was de- 
liberately based. It went straight to the evils which 
Ezra and Nehemiah were most anxious to remedy. 
It forbade intermarriage with the heathen, trading on 
the Sabbath, the exaction of usury. It bound those 
who joined in it to make a small but fixed contribu- 
tion (one-third of a shekel) to the maintenance of the 
Temple ritual, to secure to the Levites and priests, as 
well as to the singers, their share in the tithes and the 
first-fruit offerings. The zeal thus quickened into 
action showed itself in other ways. Jerusalem was as 
yet but thinly peopled, and its inhabitants were too 
few to defend it. The majority of those who had 
grown up since the first return from Babylon pre- 
ferred residing on their lands and in their villages. 
It was necessary to cast lots that one man in ten 
should take up his abode in the holy city. Those 
who volunteered for the arduous duty were counted 
worthy of special honour. The time was now 
come when Nehemiah could look upon his work as 
completed. The walls and gates were ready for a 
solemn dedication. Priests with trumpets, Levites 
with musical instruments of various form and use, 
singers in two great bands, were gathered on the 
walls and in the open spaces of the gates, and women 
and children joined in the strain, and once more 
(this time with no discordant wailing to mar its 
harmony) ‘‘ the joy of Jerusalem was heard even afar 
off” (Neh. xii. 48), 

By these successive steps the people were led 
on to the measures which Nehemiah and Ezra 
had in view, and by which they were able to 
obtain a decisive victory over their opponents. The 
law which enacted that no Ammonite or Moabite 

* The Feast of Tabernacles was, it will be remembered, the appointed 
season at which, in the Sabbatical year, the law was to be read aloud in 
| the hearing of the people (Deut. xxxi. 10—12). The practice had, 


probably, fallen into disuse long before the captivity, perhaps had never 
been observed systematically at all. 
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should enter into the congregation of the Lord, even 
to the tenth generation (Deut. xxiii. 3), was solemnly 
read to the people. The recent league and coye- 
nant bound them to carry it into execution. It had 
the effect of striking off the register of citizens all 
who were the offspring of the mixed marriages that 
had been recently contracted. The scene which had 
been witnessed was re-enacted at the time of Ezra’s 
first visit. The Jews who had married wives of 
Ashdod, and of Ammon, and of Moab, whose children 
spoke a mongrel dialect, which the citizens of purer 
blood could not or would not understand, were ana- 
thematised, reviled, outraged, as transgressors of the 
Law.* But it was not at the meaner crowd that the 
blow was chiefly aimed. The high priest, who had 
connected himself with the party opposed to the 
measures of the reformers, was the offender whom 
they meant to punish through the new zeal of the 
people. One of his grandsons had married the daughter 
of Sanballat the Horonite. Tobiah, through his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Meshullam, probably a 
priest, was also connected with him, and had, as has 
been noticed above, been allowed to instal himself in 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Nehemiah was 
determined to take no half-measures. The trans- 
gressing priest was expelled from his office, and fled 
to Sanballat to revenge himself, it may be, by laying 
the foundations of the rival worship on Mount Geri- 
zim, which, under another Sanballat, and another 
fugitive priest, rose some hundred years later into 
prominence.t Tobiah, with all his goods and chattels, 
was turned out of the residence which his presence 
had desecrated. Other reforms followed rapidly on the 
heels of these. Measures were taken for securing to 
the Levites and the singers the payments of which 
they had been defrauded by the rapacity of the 
priests. A board of finance, representing, apparently, 
priests, and scribes, and Levites, and laymen, was 
appointed to prevent like abuse for the future (Neh. 
xiii. 13). All Sabbath labour was prohibited within 
the walls of the city. The gates were closed from the 
sunset of Friday to that of Saturday. The Tyrian 
dealers in fish, the tillers of the soil who brought their 
figs and grapes for sale, tried to hold a market out- 
side the gates in the hope of catching malcontents or 
stragglers, but were foiled by more vigorous measures 
of police. The Levites were summoned from their 
usual work as watchmen of the Temple to take their 
station as sentinels at the gates of the city. 

With the record of these successes the Book of 
Nehemiah ends. As with the full conyiction that he 
had done his utmost, he closes his memoir with the 
prayer, which is half a boast, ‘‘ Remember me, O my 
God, for good.”” He could look back upon his work 
during its whole course, with the feeling that it had 
been tainted by no mean ambition, no grasping self- 





* The description, in its details, is painful enough. “I contended 
with them, and cursed them, and smote certain of them, and plucked off 
their hair” (Neh. xiii. 25); but it must be judged of by an eastern, 
not a western standard, and ecclesiastical history presents but too 
many parallels to it. 

t Josephus is our only authority as to the later Sanballat (Antiq., xi. 8). 
He represents the apostate priest as bearing the name of Manasseh, 
marrying the daughter of the Samaritan chief, and establishing the 
rival worship, and places this in the time of Alexander the Great. The 
whole story has, however, somewhat of a legendary character. So far 
as it goes, it implies the previous existence of a cultus of some kind, 
though not of a temple, on Gerizim. 








| of MALAcHI. 


agerandisement. He had, from first to last, declined, 
in the spirit which led St. Paul afterwards to refuse 
the wages of his Apostleship, to eat ‘‘ the bread of the 
governor,” the public provision, ¢.e., for his mainten- 
ance, and had entertained rich and poor with a large- 
handed hospitality (Neh. v. 14—19). Out of his 
private resources he had purchased the freedom of 
many of his countrymen who had been reduced to 
slavery. If we accept the statement of the Second 
Book of Maccabees, in itself probable enough, he had 
added to these services, following, it may be, the 
counsels of Ezra, that of founding a library, in which 
he gathered together ‘‘the acts of the kings, and the 
prophets, and of David, and the Epistles of the [Per- 
sian] kings concerning the holy gifts” (2 Mace. ii. 13). 
His own writings and commentaries must have fur- 
nished the materials out of which, with other docu- 
ments, at some much later period, the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah assumed their present form. A more 
legendary tradition in the same book runs to the effect 
that it was through him that the Jews regained their 
possession of the sacred fire. Devout priests, it was 
said, at the time of the captivity, had taken the fire 
of the altar and hid it in a cave without water. The 
secret of the hiding-place had been handed down 
from father to son. When Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
salem, he sent those who knew it, and they found no 
fire, but only ‘‘thick water.” But the water itself, 
like that which Elijah had poured on Carmel, seemed 
to change its nature. The sun shone on it, and it 
kindled into a flame, first on the altar itself, then on 
the stones that encompassed it (2 Mace. i. 19—36). 

It is impossible to read the account of the work done 
by the two men whose lives have formed the subject 
of this paper without the feeling that history does 
sometimes reproduce itself. One instance of such 
parallelism I have pointed out in the analogy between 
the covenant into which Nehemiah and Ezra per- 
suaded the more zealous portion of the people to enter, 
and that which in A.D. 1638 marked a great crisis in 
the history of Scotland, and became at once a watch- 
word and a nickname for generations. Another must 
present itself, I believe, to every one who reads the 
history of Calvin’s sway—one might almost say, his 
government—et Geneva. There is the same zeal, 
the same nobleness of purpose, the same concentra- 
tion of indignant anger at what seemed violations of 
the law of God, something too, it must be added, of 
the same spirit of jealous exclusiveness in both. 
What mixed marriages were in the one case, leanings 
to Rome, or to the wild Socinianism of Servetus, or to 
general laxity of morals, were in the other. In each 
there was a long struggle with the intrigues of oppos- 
ing parties crowned by ultimate success. In each the 
work was wanting in the wider thoughts, the far- 
sighted freedom which alone can secure permanence. 
In each, therefore, the reform was followed by a reac- 
tion. Old evils once again re-appeared, in their old 
form, or but slightly disguised. New evils, the 
inevitable growth of the defects of the reform itself, 
mingled with them. What the nature of those evils 
were in the older history, with what unavailing pro- 
tests the last of the prophets tried to stem them, we 
shall see when we come to take a survey of the book 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
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“ Straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, It is I: 





He said, Come.”—Str. MATT. xiv. 27—29. 


Lorp, it is Thou! and I can walk 
Upon the heaving sea, 

Firm in a vexed unquiet way, 
Because I come to Thee. 

If Thowart all I hope to gain 
And all I fear to miss, 

There is a highway for my heart 
Through rougher seas than this. 





And step by step on even ground 
My trembling foot shall fall, 
Led by Thy calm inviting voice, 
Thou Lord and Heir of all. 

The very thing I cannot bear, 
And have not power to do, 

I hail the grace that could prepare 
For me to carry through. 


= ME ao 


‘These waters would not hold me up 
If Thou wert not my end; 

But whom Thou callest to Thyself 
Even wind and waves defend. 

Our very perils shut us in 
To Thy supporting care. 

We venture on the awful deep, 
And find our courage there. 





When I have nothing in my hand 
Wherewith to serve my King, 

When Thy commandment finds me wexk 
And wanting everything, 

My soul, upon Thy greatness cast, 
Shall rise divinely free ; 

Then will I serve with what Thou hast, 
And gird myself with ‘Thee. 





It shall be strength, howe’er it tend,— 
The bidding sweet and still 

Which draws to one ennobling love 
And one benignant will. 

Most precious when it most demands, 
It brings.that cheering cry 

Across the rolling tide of life,— 
“Take heart! for it is I.” 


Oh, there are heavenly heights to reach 
In many a fearful place, 
Where the poor timid heir of God 
Lies blindly on his face: 
Lies languishing for life divine 
That he shall never see 
Till he go forward at Thy sign, 
And trust himself to Thee. 


Why should I halt because of sin 
Which Thou hast put away ? 

Let all the truth on every side 
Rebuke me as it may! 

With Thee, my Saviour, full:in view, 
I know it shall but bless ; 

It shall but centre all my hope 
In glorious righteousness. 











Forth from some narrow frail defenc:, 
Some rest Thyself below, 
Some poor content with less than all, 
My soul is called to go. 
Yes, I will come! I will not wait 
An outward calm to see. 
And, O my glory, be Thou great 
Even in the midst of me. 
A. L. Wartno, 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
EXODUS.—Panrt I. 


THE second book of the Pentateuch, which in the 
Hebrew codex is named from its initial words Waylleh 
Sh’moth (‘And these are the names”), is in the 
Septuagint called Exodus ("Egodos, a going out), from 
the memorable event in the history of the Israelites 
which it records. This name has been followed by 
the Vulgate, and is retained in all the modern 
versions. 

This book embraces a period of 360 years; but 
of by much the larger portion of this only a very 
brief record is given. From the death of Joseph to 
the appearance of Moses as the deliverer of the people 
more than three centuries and a half elapsed, during 
which Israel was gradually growing into a great 
nation, despite the cruel bondage under which they 
groaned and the barbarous expedients resorted to by 
their oppressors to prevent their increase. Of this 
long period very little is recorded. The historian, 
after naming the sons of Jacob who came down with 
him into Egypt, and giving the number of his direct 
descendants who accompanied him as seventy souls, 
proceeds to state the passing away of all that genera- 
tion, and the rapid increase of those that remained, so 
that the land was filled with them. Trial and 
sorrow, however, awaited them. After many years 
of prosperity, a king ascended the throne who had 
no kind feeling towards them, and he not only 
withdrew from them the fayour with which his pre- 
decessors, remembering the services rendered by 
Joseph to the kingdom, had treated them, but became | 
their enemy and oppressor. Alarmed at the increase 
of a people who were still a foreign nation, and who 
occupied a position which gave them the command of 
one of the keys of the kingdom, Pharaoh sought to 
paralyse their strength and prevent their increase, as 
well as secure to himself the benefit of their services, 
by subjecting them to severe forced labour. Under 
relentless taskmasters they built for the king two, 
store cities, Pithom and Raamses; both probably in 
the land of Goshen.* Notwithstanding this harsh 
treatment, the people still continued to increase. , 
This led to still more severe oppression on the part of | 
the Egyptians; the Israelites, hitherto free, were now 
reduced to the condition of slaves, and their lives were 
embittered by the rigour of the service to which they 
were subjected. Not satisfied with this, the king 
resorted to a still more effectual method of preventing 
their increase; he commanded that all the male 
children of the Israelites should be destroyed as soon 
as they were born; and when this design was frus- | 
trated by the Israelitish midwives, he sought to make 
sure of attaining his end by charging all his people 
to cast into the river every male child that should be 
born to the Hebrews (Ch. i. 1—22). 

Against this part of the narrative a charge of im- 





* It is generally agreed that Pithom is what was known to the Greeks 
as Patoumos, on the canal between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf (Herod., 
ii. 158), and is supposed to have occupied the site of the modern Abbasieh, 
Regarding Raamses opinions are divided, some following Josephus in 
identifying it with Heliopolis; some contending for Heroopolis, the site 
of which they suppose to be now occupied by Abu Keisheib, or by Turbet 
Jehudi near Abu Keisheib; and some fixing on the modern Belbays. 








probability has been brought. Were there only two 
midwives, it has been asked, among the Israelites ? 
and if so, how could they suffice for so large a com- 
munity? The reply to this is, that the writer does 
not say that the two mentioned were the only mid- 
wives among the Hebrews; he simply names the two 
whom Pharaoh tried to tamper with in order to accom- 
plish his cruel purpose. Had he succeeded with them, 
he would have doubtless pursued the same course with 
the others. The necessity of the case required that he 
should proceed clandestinely and gradually. Had he 
assembled all the midwives at once and laid on them 
his commands, the design would have become known, 
and so have been utterly frustrated. Failing with 
the two he tried, the thing went no further. 

It has been also asked, If all the male children 
born to the Hebrews were to be drowned, how came 
the people to increase so much notwithstanding, as is 
seen by their numbers at their departure? The 
answer is, that the king’s cruel edict was very im- 
perfectly executed. Every effort would be used by 
the Hebrews to save their children, and as they 
occupied a large space of country, and as the people 
among whom they dwelt were not unfriendly, but 
lived with them on neighbourly terms, it would not 
be very difficult for them to evade to a large extent 
the scrutiny of Pharaoh’s servants, who alone pro- 
bably cared to execute the king’s command in this 
matter. 

Again, it has been asked, If Pharaoh wished the 
people extirpated, why did he refuse to let them go 
when they sought to do so? But Pharaoh had no 
wish that they should be extirpated; they were too 
valuable to him as slaves for that; he only wished to 
keep down their numbers within the limits of safety to 
himself. 

Under these circumstances Moses, the future de- 
liverer of his people, was born. The historian re- 
counts his birth, his marvellous preservation, and his 
introduction into the house of Pharaoh, where he 
was entertained as the son of the king’s daughter. 
As he had been rescued by her from the river, she 
called him Moses (water-drawn), ‘‘ because,” she said, 
‘¢ [drew him out of the water.” * Arrived at maturity, 
Moses, whose sympathies were with his oppressed 
brethren, was led, on one occasion, to interfere for 
the defence of one of them against an Egyptian who 
was smiting him, and, supposing he was unseen, he 
slew the Egyptian, and hid his body in the sand. The 
affair, however, came to the knowledge of Pharaoh, 
and as he purposed to put Moses to death in vengeance 
for his slaughter of the Egyptian, Moses fled into the 
land of Midian, where he settled, and attached himself 





* The Egyptian princess would doubtless give her protégé an Egyptian 
name. Now Josephus tells us that in Egyptian Mo signifies “ water, 


and uses “drawn out,” so that A/oiises would signify water-drawn or 

That Mo-uses was the original form of the name in 
rendered probable from its being the form given in the LXX version, the 
work of Egyptian Jews. The Hebrews, however, preferred giving it & 
form which enabled thera to assign to it from their own tongue as 


etymology the sume as that which the princess gave it from hers. 
They therefore called him Mosheh, from the Hebrew Mashek, ‘‘ he drew 
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to the household of the priest of the tribe, whose 
daughter, Zipporah, he married (ii. 1—22). The 
name of this priest is given as Re’uel, or Reguel ; else- 
where he is called Jether (iv. 18), and most frequently 
Jethro (iii. 1; xviii. 1 ff). Probably Re’uel ( friend of 
God) was his personal name, and Jether (eminence), or 
Jethro, a title of honour or office, like the Arabic 
Eemam, chief, applied specially to a religious digni- 
tary. The tribe of which he was priest seems to haye 
been a branch of the great Midianitish race which had 
established itself on the western side of the Elanitic 
gulf, in the vicinity of Sinai. 





Forty years elapsed during which the oppression of | 
the Israelites continued, and Moses remained in the ser- | 
vice of Jethro. At length the time for their deliverance 
drew nigh, and Moses was summoned by God to address 
himself to this task. An account is given of God’s ap- | 
pearing to him in a bush which burned with fire, yet was 
not consumed ; and of the commission which he then 
received to assume the leadership of the people of Israel, | 
whose affliction God had seen, and whom He was now 
about to deliver from the hand of the oppressor, and to 
conduct to the land He had promised to their fathers. 
On this occasion God announced to Moses that the 
name by which He would be known to the Israelites 
was I Am; for, said God, ‘“‘I Am THat [or wHo] I 
Am;” that is, God as historically manifested to men 
is the self-existent One, absolutely independent and 
ever self-consistent, in all his acts moving according | 
to his own will, yet not arbitrarily or capriciously, but 
ever so that He remains in perfect harmony with 
Himself. 

This designation, condensed in the memorial name 
JHVH (commonly pronounced JEHOVAH), God an- 
nounced as the Name or Revelation of Himself by 
which He would be known unto all generations. 
It is a mistake to suppose that on this occasion 
this name was made known for the first time. 
Moses has already told us that it was by this name 
that God made Himself known to Abraham when He 
established with him his covenant (Gen. xy. 7); and 
that the name was familiar to the descendants of 
Abraham we sce in the use made of it in proper 
names among them, such as Moriah, seen or shown of 
Jehovah ; Jochabed (the mother of Moses), Jehovah 
[her] glory; Abijah and Ahijah (in the family of 
Jacob, 1 Chron. i. 8; ii. 25), Jehovah [his] father, 
Jehovah [his] friend. It is evident also that the name 
was well known to the Israelites before this; for when 
Moses was commanded by God to go to them he was 
told to say, ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of your fathers . . . 
has appeared unto me ;” and when he expressed his 
fear that they would not listen to him, his reason was, 
“‘for they will say Jehovah hath not appeared unto 
thee” (Exod. iii. 15, 16; iv. 1). On the supposition 
that the name Jehovah was before unknown, neither 
the declaration put into the mouth of Moses would 
have had any meaning to the Israelites, nor would 
they have stated their doubts concerning him in the 
words attributed to them. From the use of it by 
Eve (Gen. iv. 1) we infer that this was the name by 
which, from the first, God was known to his true 
worshippers. It is true that on a subsequent occasion 
God said to Moses, ‘‘I am Jehovah: and I appeared 





unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as El 


Shaddai” [God Almighty], “‘but by my name Je- 
hovah was I not known to them.” But the verb ‘‘to 
know” is used in Scripture in a special sense, and 
when the Niphal form is used, as here, it generally 
has the meaning of made known, or manifested. So it 
is used of God in Ps. ix. 16; lxxvi. 1; lxxix. 10; Ezek. 
xx. 9; in all which passages God’s being made known 
has reference to his manifesting in act what He is. 
In the same way may the word be taken here: God 
had appeared to the fathers as El Shaddai, but He had 
not in act manifested Himself as Jehovah; they knew 
the name, but all that the name implied had not as 
yet been made manifest to them. So, on a later occa- 
sion, God said to Moses, ‘‘I will proclaim the name 
Jehovah before thee, and will be gracious to whom I 
will be gracious,” &c.—where the proclamation of the 
name evidently means the manifestation of what it 
implies, as God’s name of Gracious Sovereignty 
(ii. 23—iii. 22). 

The historian haying narrated how the scruples and 
difficulties of Moses were overcome by certain signs, 
which were given him for the confirmation of his own 
faith, and as tokens by which he might convince the 
people of his divine commission; and how he was 
assured that his want of ready and effective utterance 
would be supplied by the greater ability in this re- 
spect of his brother Aaron, proceeds to tell how he 
set out to return to Egypt, and what befell him by 
the way—how Aaron met him—how they went toge- 
ther, and gathered all the elders of the children of 
Israel—and how, by the address of Aaron and the 
performance by Moses of the signs which God had 
given him, the confidence of the people was gained, 
and they devoutly acknowledged the interposition of 
Jehovah on their behalf (iv. 1—31). He then re- 
counts the first interview of Moses and Aaron with 
Pharaoh, when they preferred, in the name of God, 
their request that he would let the people go out into 
the wilderness, to hold a festival in honour of Jeho- 
vah their God. This request Pharaoh not only in- 
dignantly, and with impious contempt of Jehovah, 
refused, but he took occasion from it to increase the 
burdens and the oppression of the people. Naturally 
enough, this made them look on Moses as an enemy 
rather than a friend, and even the faith of Moses was 
shaken by the apparently disastrous result of his 
interference on their behalf. The Lord, however, 
assured him that He would vindicate the cause of his 
people against their oppressor, and ultimately fulfil to 
them all that He had promised to their fathers (y. 1— 
vi. 13). 

At ae point the historian introduces a genealogi- 
cal roll of the heads of houses among the Israelites 
(vi. 14—27), chiefly with a view, apparently, of set- 
ting forth the descent of Moses and Aaron, the des- 
tined leaders of the people. A difficulty occurs here, 
from its being stated apparently that the father of 
Moses was Amram, the son of Kohath, the son of 
Levi. This would make Moses the great-grandson of 
Levi, which is impossible; and, besides, when we 
compare this with Num. iii. 27, 28, another impossi- 
bility emerges; for there it is stated that, at the time 
of the exodus, the descendants of Levi numbered 
8,600 adult males; and as the Amramites formed one 
of the four divisions of these, they may be supposed 
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to have numbered about 2,150 men. Of these the 
greater part were the contemporaries of Moses, and 
therefore his brothers, if the Amram, from whom 
they took their name, was the father of Moses. The 
only way of evading this puzzle is to suppose that 
Amram, the father of Moses, was not Amram, the 
son of Levi, but a later descendant of the same name. 
There is thus a hiatus in the genealogy, but this need 
not surprise vs, as it is not intended to be complete, 
but simply to set forth the heads of houses in the 
tribe of Levi, and to show the place of Moses and 
Aaron in that tribe. 

The historian proceeds to relate how Moses and 
Aaron, encouraged by God, went to the king, and 
demanded the liberation of the people of Israel. An 
account is then given at length of the series of signs 
and plagues by which Moses, under the direction 
and by the power of God, sought, but in vain, to 
subdue the determination cf the king not to let the 
people go (vii.—-x.). These signs and plagues were 
real miracles, brought about by the immediate 
agency of God. Some of them, indeed, the magi- 
cians of Egypt were able to imitate by their tricks 
so closely, as to impose on Pharaoh and his court, 
and induce them to treat the miracles of Moses 
with contempt. But these instances were few; 
they happened only when the magicians had time to 
prepare for the attempt; and they were all of a 
nature to admit of being performed by such means as 
an adroit conjuror knows how to employ.* The his- 
torian unequivocally sets forth the plagues which 
came on the Egyptians at the word of Moses as mira- 
cles; and we must either accept them as such, or 
repudiate the whole narrative as a fiction. 

The design of this series of inflictions may have 
been partly to discipline and fortify Moses for the task 
which lay before him asthe leader and governor of his 
nation during the long pilgrimage on which they were 
soon to enter, and also to confirm the people in their 
reliance on Jehovah, and their confidence in Moses as 
his commissioned and authorised ambassador. But 
the main design seems to have been to make manifest 
to all the nullity of those objects of worship before 
which the Egyptians bowed, and the supremacy of 
Jehovah as the one living and true God. It is notice- 
able that each of the miracles performed by Moses 
had a direct and manifest bearing on this; for in 
each of them either was contempt put on some object 
of idolatrous worship among the Egyptians, or some 
striking illustration was given of the omnipotence of 
Jehovah. The devouring of the serpents of the 
magicians by the serpent into which the rod of Moses 
was turned was directed against the serpent-worship of 
Egypt; the turning of the water of the Nile into 
blood was a disparagement of the sacredness attributed 
to that river; the plague of the frogs, of the gnats, 
and of the flies or scarabzei, all tended to put con- 
tempt on objects of idolatrous worship among the 
Egyptians; the murrain on the cattle was directed 
against their Apis-worship ; the plague of boils brought 
on by the casting of ashes from the altar into the air, 
a rite which the Egyptians used in order to avert evil, 
showed how God could reverse their omens and make 





* See Kitto’s “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” vol. i. p. 750, third edition. 








what they did superstitiously for good turn to their 
sore injury; the plague of hail and storm was 
directed against their worship of the elements or 
deities supposed to preside over them; the plague of 
locusts showed that this terrible scourge, which they 
were accustomed to trace to the wrath of their deities, 
was entirely under the control of Jehovah; the plague 
of darkness poured contempt on their great god the 
Sun; and the death of the first-born wound up this 
terrible series by showing that in the hand of Jehovah 
was the life of all, rich and poor, high and low. A 
memorable lesson was thus given, not to the Egyptians 
and the Hebrews only, but to the surrounding nations 
also, to whom the fame of these things travelled 
(comp. Ex. xiii. 10, 11), of the vanity of idols, and of 
the resistless power and glorious majesty of Jehovah 
the God of the whole earth. 

In the course of the narrative another end to be 
answered by the means employed by God to effect his 
people’s deliverance is frequently and prominently 
brought forward. This was the hardening of the 
heart of Pharaoh, so as to secure his final overthrow 
and ruin. God is represented as announcing this to 
Moses when He first sent him to the king, as his 
design in the course He would pursue towards him. 
‘*And the Lord said unto Moses, When thou goest to 
return into Egypt, see that thou do all those wonders 
before Pharaoh which I have put in thine hand: but 
I will harden his heart that he shall not let the people 
go.” And, again, when Moses was encouraged by 
God to go again to the king, after his first rebuff, God 
said to him, ‘‘ Thou shalt speak all that I command 
And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and 
multiply my signs and wonders in the land of Egypt” 
(Exod. iv. 21; vii. 2,3). And as the narrative pro- 
ceeds, it is repeatedly said that God hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh (vii. 13; ix. 12; x. 1, 20, 27; xi. 10; 
xiv. 8). At this representation some have taken 
offence, and made it the ground of objection to the 
book ; while others have been stumbled by it, as if it 
gave an unworthy view of God in his treatment of his 
accountable creatures. The Apostle Paul, however, 
did not so regard it; for he accepts the representation, 
and affirms that in this we have but one illustration of 
a general principle of the divine procedure (Rom. 
ix. 17,18). From this we may infer that there must 
be some way of so regarding such a representation as 
to reconcile it with the equity of God and the respon- 
sibility of man. Now it is to be observed that the 
writer also says that Pharaoh hardened his own heart 
(vii. 14, 22; viii. 15 32; ix. 7, 34, 35). From this it 
is evident that no direct action of the divine power was 
put forth to constrain Pharaoh to resist the will of 
God in the matter of the emancipation of the Hebrews; 
for in this case no room would haye been left for the 
operation of Pharaoh’s own agency; his heart would 
have been hardened, as a stone might be hardened, 
without any co-operation on his part. But if God did 
not act directly on the mind of Pharaoh, how did He 
harden his heart? In connection with this, we may 
ask, How did Pharaoh harden his own heart? It may 
help to answer both questions if we take notice of a 
third form of statement regarding this matter which 
occurs in the narrative of Moses, viz., that the heart 
of Pharaoh was hardened (vii. 14, 22; ix. 7, 35). In 
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this last the simple fact is stated without being re- 
ferred to any agency whatever; and did this stand 
alone the natural inference would be that the indura- 
tion of Pharaoh’s heart was the result of the circum- 
stances in which he was placed, and of the experiences 
through which he passed. Now we may take this to 
explain both the other statements. No man can 
harden his own heart by a direct effort: he can do so 
only by resisting the influence of conviction pressed 
on him by outward circumstances or outward teach- 
ing. In this way, then, Pharaoh hardened his own 
heart: he resisted the due and natural influence of 
the signs and miraculous plagues he witnessed, and 
so persisted in his refusal to let the Israelites go. It 
was in the same way that God hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart. By his miraculous interpositions, He sur- 
rounded Pharaoh with influences, the action of which 
on him was such as to harden his heart. There can 
be no doubt that each miracle made Pharaoh’s heart 
harder than before ; and as these miracles were wrought 
by God, He is said to have hardened Pharaoh’s heart 
inasmuch as He produced that which occasioned this 
hardening. No wrong was thus done to Pharaoh, 
because the natural and proper effect of these miracles 
was to soften and melt him, and so incline him to 
obey God’s will. The evil result was brought about 
by his own perversity and obstinacy. There is thus 
a sense in which God hardened Pharaoh’s heart; but 
it was in such a way as to leave God’s equity un- 
impeached and the responsibility of Pharaoh unim- 
paired. 

Previous to narrating the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt, Moses gives an account of the institution 
of the Passover (xii.). Attempts have been made to 
show that this account is a later invention to give an 
illustrious origin to one of the great festivals of the 


Jews; and difficulties have been raised for the pur- | 


pose of destroying the credit of this part of the narra- 
tive as a contemporary record; but these attempts 
have signally failed, and the historical veracity of the 
narrative stands unshaken. Nothing can be more 
gratuitous and unsupported than the assertion that 
the passover was originally a spr.ng-festival intro- 
duced to celebrate the passing of the old year into 
the new: of this there is not a shadow of eyvi- 
dence, and it leaves the sacrificial character of the 
passover wholly unaccounted for. As to the diffi- 
culties started by objectors, they are not of much 
weight. Thus, it has been asked, How could so vast 
and scattered a multitude, as the Israelites then 
were, be made aware in a single day of the command 
to slay a lamb on the evening of that day, and to be 
ready instantly to leave Egypt? or if made aware 
of it, how could they possibly, on so short a notice, 
have had the means of obeying it? The reply to this 
is, that there is no reason for believing that the com- 
mand to slay the passover lamb was given only on the 
day on which it was to be slain. On the contrary, 
the narrative leads us to believe that a considerable 
time elapsed between the issuing of the command and 
the time when the people were to obey it. Apparently 
it was at the beginning of the month that the com- 
mand was given, and it was not till the tenth day of 
the month that the people were to proceed to prepare 


for the passover by setting apart a lamb to be slain | 








on that occasion; and then four days more were to 
elapse before the solemnity was consummated. Ample 
time was thus afforded for the people to prepare for 
what they were required to do, as well as for the 
departure which was to follow. It is true that in 
ver. 12 God is introduced as saying, ‘‘ For I will pass 
through the land of Egypt this night,” &c.; and an 
uninstructed reader might suppose that the night here 
referred to is the night of the day on which the com- 
mand was given. But the pronoun here rendered 
‘this,’ is rendered by our translators elsewhere “ the 
same,” Comp. Gen. vii. 11; Exod. xix. 1; Lev. xxiii. 
14, 21; and this rendering would better convey the 
meaning of the original here than that they have 
adopted. God had enjoined the eating of the passover 
on the 14th day of the month, and then He added, 
‘* For I will pass through the land of Egypt the same 
night,” &c., z.e., the night of the 14th, on which the 
passover was to be eaten. Again, it has been asked, 
How could a sufficient number of lambs be obtained 
so as to furnish one to each family; for supposing 
each family to number fifteen persons (which is 
assumed as a fair average), two millions of people 
would require 150,000 male lambs, a number which it is 
incredible that the Israelites could possess in Egypt. 
Incredible indeed! But the data on which this cal- 
culation is based are wholly unauthorised. First of all 
it is by no means certain that the people numbered two 
millions; more probably they only numbered 180,000. 
But let us take the higher number. Now, the law was 
that a lamb should be taken for each household ; or, 
‘* according to fathers’ houses,” 7.e., not single fami- 
lies, but groups of families, for ‘‘ the father’s house ”’ 
was a subdivision of the mishpachah, or clan, and in- 
cluded several families. Now, the only data we have 
on which to proceed lead us to conclude that each 
household contained on an average from forty to fifty 
persons. The household of Jacob we know numbered 
sixty persons when he went down into Egypt, and 
this in a population of two millions would give the 
number of households as above 33,000. Again, if we 
take the number of first-born sons, stated to be 22,273 
(Num. iii. 43), and an equal number for first-born 
daughters, making a total of 44,546, we get that as 
the numbe: of households in which there were first- 
born children, and adding to these 5,454 for house- 
holds where there were no first-born, we make the 
whole number of houscholds 50,000. This allows 
forty for each household; and if we take the mean 
between this and sixty, namely, fifty, we get 40,000, 
which may be taken as the probable number of house- 
holds. On the supposition, then, of a lamb for each 
household, only 40,000 would be required. But 
whilst it is nowhere hinted that one lamb might prove 
too little for a household, it is assumed that it might 
prove too much, and in this case two households were 
to unite (xii. 4). This will justify us in making a 
still further deduction from the number of lambs re- 
quired. If it be said that in reducing the number of 
companies for whom a lamb was provided, we raise 
the number contained in each company beyond that 
for which one lamb would suffice ; it may be replied 
that the whole lamb was to be consumed, and that as 
it was to be eaten in haste, and not as a meal, but as 
a rite, a small portion would be required for each 
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person, so that it is not impossible that a lamb, a 
year old, would prove sufficient for fifty or more 
persons, especially as a considerable portion of them 
would be mere children. We may thus safely con- 
clude that less than 40,000 lambs would suffice for the 
first passover, and doubling this so as to add the 
ewe lambs, and adding one-third for breeding stock, 
we get above 90,000 as the lambs of one year. This 
would represent a flock of less than 200,000 sheep 
and goats—no great number for a nation of shep- 
herds, of whom it is expressly said that they had 
very much cattle (xii. 38) to possess. 

A difficulty also has been started as to the summon- 
ing of so vast and scattered a multitude so as to cause 
them to move simultaneously on their march. But 
this is sufficiently met by the fact that a perfect 





order could be conveyed to them, and their moye- 
ments directed thereby, in a very short time. It igs 
also to be borne in mind that they knew they were to 
depart as soon as they had eaten the passover; so that 
they would be in a state of expectancy. Add to this 
that when death entered the houses of the Egyptians 
and carried off the first-born in each dwelling, “a 
great cry,” the cry of a nation’s wailing, rung through 
the land, and this would be to the expectant Israelites 
as the trumpet sound of their departure. And when 
the Egyptians rushed into their dwellings and be- 
sought them to depart, nay, thrust them out, what 
more was needed to secure a universal and simul- 
taneous movement on their part ? 

Difficulties have also been started connected with 
the manner and circumstances of the exodus; but 


organization pervaded the Hebrew people, so that an | these must be left for our next paper. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


TX a Magazine which bears the name of the first day of 
the week, and which aims pre-eminently at promoting 
the tranquil and loving spirit so appropriate to that hallowed 
day, it is no easy matter to refer to the keen conflict in the 
House of Lords on the Irish Church, which has been the 
great feature of the months of June and July. It is not 
difficult to account for the extraordinary interest which that 
conflict has occasioned. The questions raised have been very 
vital. The welfare, and even the existence, of a great insti- 
tution which has prevailed in Ireland for three hundred 
years; the possible extinction, according to some—the re- 
vival, according to others—of the influence of Protestant 
truth in a community of six or seven millions; the possi- 
bility of similar institutions on this side of the channel 
feeling the shock, and perhaps ultimately sharing the fate 
of the Irish Establishment; the constitutional difficulty in 
the position of the Lords, the danger, on the one hand, of 
resolute opposition to the national will, and, on the other, 
the loss of self-respect involved in the surrender of their 
own convictions in order to avoid a collision ;— interests such 
as these, so obviously involved in the present struggle, have 
contributed to impart to the discussion an earnestness and 
vitality rarely witnessed in a deliberative assembly. In the 
later period of the conflict a new question has arisen, in the 
form of what has been called ‘‘concurrent endowment.” 
The old notion of “ levelling up’’ has been revived under 
this name, and the project of many politicians on both sides, 
that the best way of making things just and equal is to give 
public money to the other religious bodies, has once and 
again seemed on the point of becoming practically formid- 
able. A petition in favour of this plan, in so far as the 
appropriation of the surplus revenue of the Irish Church is 
concerned, signed by a large number (though not all) of 
the leading Broad Church clergy, has been presented to the 
House of Lords. On the other hand, most earnest remon- 
strances against this plan have been drawn up by many of 
the Nonconformist bodies, and it has been repudiated in 
the strongest terms by several influgntial representatives 
of the evangelical clergy. The principle involved in it is 
one which awakens the keenest antagonism of all who value 
definite religious truth, and especially of those who hold 
that there is a fundamentul difference between God’s revela- 
tion of the way of salvation, and the teaching on that subject 
of the Church of Rome. Not much light has yet begun to 





position is ascertained, begins to take effect. One thing 
may be noted—if there be much apprehension of evil on the 
part of Protestants, there seems not much confident expec- 
tation on the part of Roman Catholics.. It may be allowed 
to be a fair question, from their point of view, whether the 
loss of endowments will not be made up, in point of efficiency, 
by the gain of moral power caused by the new position, and 
by the cordial sympathy and aid of so many persons outside 
the pale of the Irish Church. Such at least is the belief of 
many Roman Catholics; and even those Protestants who 
most strongly dread the contrary, may well wish that in 
this matter the opinion opposite to theirs may turn out to 
be true. 

But if Roman Catholics are not very sanguine of much 
advantage to their Church from disestablishment in Ireland, 
there is another movement, or rather feature of the age, 
which seems to hold out to them no end of expectations. We 
refer to the altered tone which in this generation has come 
to mark the language held in reference to the Church of 
Rome, and the spirit of friendliness towards her that shows 
itself in many quarters where such a thing would never have 
been dreamt of formerly. It is not merely that a kindlier 
feeling is manifested towards Roman Catholics generally, 
for in that every true Christian must rejoice; but that the 
whole system and institutions of the Romish Church are re- 
garded, in influential quarters, with a degree of sympathy 
and approval that indicates a great change of opinion. 
“The great heart of England,” says the Zudlet in a recent 
article, “ opening itself to us as to brethren, begins to treat 
with due respect those whom we reverence as Fathers. 
Everywhere do we find evidences, nowadays, of this good 
and generous feeling.” As instances of this it goes on to 
notice the fact that Protestants subscribe liberally to Roman 
Catholic institutions—that Lord Redesdale had proposed 
in the House of Lords that Roman Catholic prelates should 
have seats in that house—and that an Anglican bishop had 
spoken boldly of his enduring friendship for Dr. Manning. 


| The Tablet may naturally be building more than is meet on 


some of these points; but there is no doubt that in influential 
classes of society the horror of Popery, both as a religion and 
as a political system, that used to prevail, has passed away, 
and that the gulf between Popery and Protestantism has in 
consequence become much less. It is another question 
whether this change is the result of increased enlightenment 


be thrown on the aspect of the question, which to onlookers | and increased charity. The earnest student of the Bible, 
at a distance must be the one of greatest interest—the way | and the careful student of history, will meet with much to 
in which the Irish Church will adapt herself to the change | give hima very different impression of the Roman Catholic 
which, in whatever degree, is now inevitable, and the pros- | Church; but the existence of the feelings which have now 

ects of Protestant Christianity in the remotest parts of | been adverted to is a sign of the times, and a source of one 


reland, after the disestablishment. 
not be long ere this view of the subject assumes prominence, 
and the current of sympathy an 


quarters to flow out on the Irish brethren so soon as their | 


But probably it will | of our greatest perils. 


prayer ready from all YT ONGINGS for communion with the Eastern Church have 


recently found expression in resolutions of the lower 
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House of Convocation. On the motion of Chancellor Mas- 
singberd, the bishops have been asked to take steps for secur- 
ing that the members of either the Anglican or the Oriental 
Churches may partake of the Sacraments of the other without 
forfeiting the communion of their own, and a pledge has 
been given that any communications on the subject from 
the Eastern Churches themselves shall receive cordial and 
friendly consideration. Much approval has been expressed 
of the spirited reply of the Patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Alexandria to the invitation given to them by the Pope to 
attend his Ecumenical Council, and of the grounds on 
which they refused to do so. The Dean of Westminster 
and the Dean of Canterbury took occasion to urge on their 


brethren, that while they held out the right hand of fellow- | 


ship to brethren so far removed from them as the Eastern 
Churches, they ought to remember their Protestant brethren 
nearer home—especially the Protestants of Germany, the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and the orthodox Noncon- 
formists of England. ‘The resolution was objected to by 
Canon Conway, who seemed to think that a more thorough 
fellowship was aimed at than the terms of the resolution in- 
dicated. He declared that for his part he could not recom- 
mend the people of his church to attend where the worship 
of the Virgin Mary was taught, and the invocation of saints 
was practised ; nor could he believe that other members of 
the House would recommend such a thing. Other members, 
such as Dean Goodwin and Archdeacon Denison, while con- 
curring in the resolution, did so without expecting that it 
would lead to any practical result, as it was vain to expect 
that they could bring about communion with other Churches 
so long as there prevailed so much division among them- 
selves. 


QN a former occasion we adverted to the Report on Intem- 
perance, prepared for the Convocation by Archdeacon 


Sandford. This Report, which is very elaborate, has ex- | 


cited a considerable degree of attention, and may be 
expected to exert no small share of influence on some 
measures that are in contemplation for the diminution of 
intemperance. Happily or unhappily, there is no lack of 
strong and important testimony on the havoc which this 
vice works in our community. Among other opinions detailed 
by Mr. Sandford was that of an influential German, well 
known to the Crown Prince of Prussia, who remarked: ‘I 
am amazed at the magnificence of your country, at its 
intelligence, wealth, and philanthropy; I am amazed at 
the ability, eloquence, and learning of your clergy, and 
at the position which they occupy, so superior to that of 
the clergy of my country ; but I am still more amazed at the 
dreadful amount of drunkenness and poverty that pervade 
the land. The poorest labourer and artisan in Germany is 
able to lay by enough for a rainy day, and in manhood can 
make provision for old age. Yet your mechanics and 
artisans, earning more wages, look to the poorhouse as their 
destination, and spend in sensual indulgence that which my 
countrymen find suflicient for future needs.” Archdeacon 
Sandford implored his brethren to assume the position which 
befitted them in reference to the great vice of intemperance, 
and particularly to carry their resolution to the foot of the 


throne, and induce the Queen, who, he knew, had read the 


Report with much interest, to help them to stem the tide 
of iniquity which was degrading and destroying her people. 


“THE Sling and the Stone,” by the Rev. C. Voysey, 


Vicar of Healaugh, seems little likely to procure for 
It is the title of 


its author the honours of a second David. 
a volume of sermons preached to his parishioners, and pub- 


lished in monthly parts, in which the ordinary doctrines of 


Evangelical Christianity are assailed with vigour, and pro- 
nounced destructive of all true faith in God. Not only does 


Mr. Voysey not admit the truth of such doctrines as those of 


incarnation, atonement, intercession, and mediation, but he 
pronounces them worse than useless, doctrines that give one 
. a wrong idea of God, that make Him out to be a pagan 

eity rather than a loving Father. A commission appointed 
by the Bishop of London to inquire into the case, having 
reported that there are sufficient grounds for instituting fur- 


ther proceedings, it will now go to the Archiepiscopal Court 


of the province of York. Among those who have publicly 





signified their sympathy with Mr. Voysey (at least to a 
certain extent), are the Dean of Westminster and Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, once an Independent minister. Dr. Davidson, 
a man of considerable literary industry, has lately signalised 
himself by publishing an Introduction to the New ‘Testa- 
ment; which, while apparently a new edition of a former 
work, is, in reality, a quite different treatise, written in the 
very opposite tack. Instead of maintaining the integrity 
and genuineness of the New Testament books, as he did in 
his former Introduction, Dr. Davidson now adopts, to a 
large extent, the views of the Tiibingen school, finds that 
| most of Paul’s Epistles are not Paul’s, and that the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Gospel of St. John belong to the second 
century. Unfortunately for Dr. Davidson, his first work is 
| quoted with high approval by Bishop Ellicott, in the third 
edition of his Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, and in 
opposition to the German critics, the reader is referred to 
“the very elaborate and able defence of Davidson.” It 
cannot surprise us that Dr. Davidson should now be disposed 
to throw his shield over a brother, who equally with himself 
opposes current opinions. Dean Stanley and Dr. Davidson 
| do not, however, profess acquiescence in Mr. Voysey’s views; 

but consider it desirable that in an Established Church, the 
different shades of religious opinion should be included ; and 
think that Mr. Voysey does not deserve expulsion. In such 
a case it will be hard indeed to carry into effect the counsels 
of the second and third chapters of the Apocalypse ; and the 
high praise awarded there to those who had tried men that 
said they were Apostles and were not, and had found them 
liars, as well as the reproofs addressed to those who suffered 
false teachers to seduce their children, must both be set 
down to an intolerant spirit that could not see the good of 
calling bitter swect and sweet bitter. 





FROM all quarters proofs accumulate of the necessity for 

turning systematically to account the gifts and talents 
of the laity, if the Christian Church, in any of its branches, 
is to be found equal to its task. We referred in our last 
number to the manner in which this had been brought out 
at the Church Conference at Sheffield, under the presidenc 
of the Archbishop of York; we have now to notice that it 
was hardly a less prominent topic at the recent Evangelical 
Conference at Ipswich. One of the papers read was on the 
question, ‘‘How may we obtain from the lay members of 
the Church of England a more active co-operation and in- 
terest in Church-work ?”’ The writer, who had been for a 
considerable time connected with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of London, advised in every parish the 
formation of a council, to be presided over by the clergy- 
man, for regulating all matters connected with schools, 
visiting the poor, services in school-rooms, &. He was not 
in favour of calling in the aid of the bishop to give formal 
authority to the labourers, deeming the clergy to be equal 
to the duty of overseeing, and considering that a formal 
authorisation of every worker would not really promote the 
work. He knew there was a risk of such labourers doing 
things that might not be agreeable to the clergy, and also 
of their betraying a measure or a kind of zeal which the 
clergy might not approve of; but such things only showed 
the necessity of careful oversight ; and where the spirit of 
prayer and Christian consideration prevailed, they would 
be most likely to disappear. The Rev. Charles Prest, an 
eminent Wesleyan minister, writing to the Watchman 
newspaper, on the condition of the masses in London, 
strongly urges that it is through the power of the Christian 
laity, which even in Wesleyan congregations is to such a 
large degree dormant, that the work is to be done. Multi- 
tudes of young men are at present attached to no Evan- 
gelical working, whom Mr. Prest would fain press into the 
service. Mr. Prest does not approve of much chapel build- 
ing in destitute districts, but recommends the erection of 
school-rooms, and the hiring of suitable apartments, into 
which he would have small congregations gathered, and 
where centres should be formed for all manner of mis- 
sionary activities, before resorting to chapel building. He 
thinks that every important Methodist congregation in 
London ought to have at least one such station; and he is 
sure that it would react beneficially on the congregations 
themselves. 


| 


| 
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[HE unquiet condition of France, resulting from the late 

elections, has been so painfully felt that no tidings of 
change, however sudden or complete, could have caused much 
surprise. The active spirits of the nation are engaged in a 
quiet but very vital conflict, the question in dispute being 
whether the country is to govern itself, or to be governed 
by an Emperor, acting according to his own ideas of what 
is best. The efforts that were made a few weeks ago to 
prove the tranquillity of the capital were rather amusing to 
those that had the opportunity of looking at it through 
their own eyes. A casual traveller, for example, proceeds, 
near midnight, through Paris, to a railway station, finds the 
streets so blocked up with people that his conveyance has to 
thread its way through back-streets, sees the military occu- 
pying the boulevards, hears next morning that blood has 
been shed, and property destroyed ; yet on walking through 
the streets of a provincial town, finds them placarded by 
official proclamations, intimating that Paris is profoundly 
tranquil, and, in proof of this, that the Emperor and the 
Empress were driving on the previous day without escort 
through the streets! But for the present, the concessions of 
the Emperor have restored peace. The correspondentof Chris- 
tian Work reports a conversation with the commissary of a 
considerable town, which is interesting as indicating that 
functionary’s notion, not only of the evil preying on his 
country, but also of the remedy. “Our population is sinking, 
sinking down,” he said to an Evangelist: ‘‘ we wish men like 
you could hold mectings in all the four corners of the town, 
for our population is sinking. The same may be said of the 
whole country—it is sinking.”— True,” said the other ; 
“but what can stop it ?”—‘“ The Gospel, sir: nothing but 
the Gospel. Put the Gospel into every man’s hand, teach 
men their responsibility towards God, and God’s love to 
them, and that true liberty follows obedience. It is those 
very men who ought to teach these things who are the last 
to submit to just authority !” 


JANIFOLD discussions are taking place, more and more 
animated as the time draws nigh, touching the cha- 
racter and functions of the coming Ecumenical Council at 
Rome. A number of questions present themselves in rela- 
tion to it. How many bishops will attend it? What will 
they do? What amount of authority will its decisions carry 
in the several countries with which its members are con- 
nected? Will the rulers of these countries suffer its decrces 
to be published in their territories, especially if they should 
be conceived in the spirit of the famous Syllabus, and should 
declare war on all that characterizes the science, civilisation, 
government, and order of modern times? In regard to the 
number of prelates, the correspondent of the Zimes places 
it so high as 850—obviously a magnificent assembly, and 
suggesting the idea of an enormous influence, if properly 
drawn out and concentrated. As to what it will do, it is 
believed that its leading business is to declare the infal- 
libility of the Pope. But what does that mean? The 
probability is that some effort will be made, more or less 
avowed, to secure the concurrence of the Council in the 
claims of the ultramontane section of the clergy, and virtually 
to give its imprimatur to those outrageous documents that 
have been the laughing-stock of the civilised world during 
the last few years. 

Meanwhile, beyond the pale of the Romish Church, the 
question which once and a second time has been started in 
these “Notes” is brought anew under public attention. 
That question is, whether advantage ought not to be taken 
by the Protestant Churches of the meeting of the Ecu- 
menical Council to declare to the world the leading articles 
of their faith, and the principal points of antagonism be- 
tween them and the Church of Rome. Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné, 
of Geneva, has written a letter on the subject to the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, and followed it up by a second to the 
newspapers, calling on the Protestants of every country to 
take the opportunity of renewing their protest against the 
doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome, and of 
stirring one another up to increased zeal in the cause of 
Reformation. Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s plan aims at the 
holding of prayer-mectings, and of mectings for declaring 
and expounding Protestant truth, and the adoption of such 
other measures as in each place may seem most suitable for 














advancing the cause. It may be remembered that a few 
months ago we drew attention to a somewhat kindred pro- 
posal of Alexander Gavazzi, but of more limited application, 
Gavazzi’s proposal was, that a general assembly of dele- 
gates from all the Reformed Churches of Italy should be 
held in one of the Italian towns, from which some document 
might go forth that would give to the world an opposite 
testimony from the Council. Florence has been fixed on as 
the seat of this meeting—memorable in a former age for the 
martyrdom of Savonarola. A provisional committee has 
been formed, and an address issued for promoting this object, 
and Gavazzi is using his utmost efforts to promote its suc- 
cess. Thus one centre, at all events, will be found to draw 
the interest and prayers of Protestants at the time when all 
the Roman Catholic world will be thinking eagerly of the 
Council at Rome. But the subject seems to demand a more 
earnest consideration than it has yet received, although there 
may be many difficulties in the way of such demonstration 
as would most effettually accomplish the object in view. 


HE annual meeting of the Synod of the Waldensian 
Church has lately been held. The usual administrative 
business was attended to, and among other things, careful 
reports were submitted of the religious condition of the 
several parishes, of which reports, in accordance with the 
usual custom, four, chosen by lot, were read to the Synod. 
But the chief interest turned on the missionary labours of 
the Synod, especially in Italy. The annual Missionary Re- 
port, which extends to about fifty pages, gives an account of 
this mission, now in its ninth year. Three years ago, the 
number of agents, lay and clerical, employed in the work 
was 66, now it is 88. The gross attendance at the places of 
worship is 3,505; communicants, 1,984; attendance at day- 
schools, 1,641; and at Sunday-schools, 943. The theological 
hall, removed in 1860 from the valleys to Florence, continues 
to do good service by supplying agents for the work of evan- 
gelization. Of the several mission stations, that of Venice 
shows in the largest degree the signs of prosperity. The 
new stations planted by the Synod are some of them in pecu- 
liarly interesting localities. or about two years before the 
completion of the Mont Cenis Railway, M. Fell supplied 
the means of supporting an evangelist; now, the mission has 
assumed a more consolidated form—that ofa church at Susa. 
At Sinigaglia, on the Adriatic shore, where, on May 18, 
1792, John Mary Mastai Feretti, now Pope Pius IX., first 
saw the light, several citizens have requested the Waldenses 
to open a church for public worship. At Rio Marina, in the 
island of Elba, there is a day-school numbering 128, and a 
Sunday-school, attended by about 34, including 10 Roman 
Catholic children, and several persons well advanced in 
years. At Catania, under the smoke of Mount Etna, there 
is a day-school attended by 44, and a Sunday-school by 50. 


ADAGASCAR continues to enjoy the shower which has 

given it such blessed pre-eminence at the present day 
among mission fields. The Queen herself has been bap- 
tized, having been received into the faith by her native 
pastors, and in accordance with the rules prevalent in the 
native church. Like her people, she has learned the cate- 
chism, not seeking any “royal road”’ of entrance into the 
Christian society. Since her baptism, almost all the higher 
officers of the court are in like manner coming forward. 
From Ambohipotsy Mr. Toy writes that he has more than a 
hundred persons under weekly instruction. ‘ Among them 
are the chief of the idol-keepers, the late Queen’s astrologer, 
several of the present Queen’s household, the head of the 
civilians, and other members of the government, many of 
whom are getting quite oldmen. ‘This great influx of those 
who were a short time ago idolaters, and some of them fierce 
persecutors of Christianity, is not without its risk. "We are 
all conscious of the peculiar dangers to which it is exposed, 
but we can do nothing more than pursue an open and 
straightforward course, faithfully doing our duty by in- 
stilling right principles, directing and guiding, as far as 
possible, the course of events, and committing ourselves and 
our work into the hands of Him who has the hearts of all 
men under his control.” Last year, the Christian congre- 
gations received an increase of twenty thousand, and this 
year it is expected that there will be an equal increase. 
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THE invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent economy 
of this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and 
unqualified confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active, 
and in too many instances, unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, an 
unprecedented amount of public patronage. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. pz Jonan’s Licut-BrowNn 
Cop Liver O11 over every other variety is incontestably established by the 
recorded opinions of the most distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all 
parts of the world. 

In numberless instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long 
and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. pz Joneu’s Licut- 
Brown Cop Liver Out has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, 
and restored health. 


ITS EFFICACY IN GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by 
exposure to the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to 
Vicissitudes of temperature, or where extreme heat, excessive labour, fatigue, bad 
nourishment, and other hardships have caused depressing lassitude and reduced 
the vital forces, and where life appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the resto- 
rative powers of Dr. p—E Joneu’s Oil have been remarkably manifested. By its 
administration, the natural appetite is revived, and the functions of digestion 
and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and regulated ; and, when its use 
has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive properties have 
entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by B. Cuarxe, Esq., M.R.CS., 
¥.L.8., Author of “Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Usgs :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oils for debility, I am 
eble, from my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness, as 
zemedial agents. After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I 
tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pe Jonau’s Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; 
and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In their sensible properties and chemical 
constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pr Jonan’s Light-Brown Oil are distinct medicines; and, from 
my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have seen many patients 
die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the prime 


of life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. pz JonaH’s 
Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed.” 


[For further Select Medical Opinions see other side.] 
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CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pr Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established’ No remedy 
so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops 
or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectora- 
tion, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on the local malady, 


Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, bears the following 
high testimony to its efficacy from his own personal experience :— 

“I can take Dr. pz Jonau’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little incon. 
venience as water alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused 
an improvement of chest symptoms, and an increase of weight, so soon and so lasiingly, as to be 
quite remarkable. I believe Dr. DE Jonau’s Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for 
chronic and constitutional disease.” 


Dr. Hircuman, Consulting Physician to the Liverpool Home for Consump: 
tion, and Author of “A Manual of Phthisis,” observes : 


“Having extensively prescribed Dr. pe Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for a long 
series of years in cases of Consumption, I deem it but an act of justice to record my emphatic 
testimony in favour of its superior merits as a preventive of Emaciation, and generally as an 
excellent restorative in Debility and Diseases of the Chest.” 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in 
commendation of Dr. DE Joneu’s Ligut-Brown Cop Liver O1L, the following 
are selected :— 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the British Embassy at Pari 
**T consider Dr. pe Joneu’s Light-Brown Cod **IT have frequently prescribed Dr. pe Jonan’s 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create | Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” to be satisfied with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. LANKESTER, F.B.S., 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.BS,, ie Coroner for Central Middlesex, 

Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board of Great Britain. “I consider that the purity of this Oil is secured 

We think it a great advantage that there is one | in its preparation, by the personal attention of so 
kind of Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted | good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by | pz Jonau, who has also written the best Medical 
Dr. pe Jonex. It has long been our practice, when | Tyeatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted, 
preseribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his 
amidst so much variety and uncertainty, we have | oyarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
confidence in its genuineness.”— (Extract from regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Consumption ; its Early and Remediable Stages.”’) pea ane 
—_— Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Dr. BARLOW, F.R.S., Author of the “Spas of Germany.” 


Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. saa —— — nant —_ Dr. DE JonGH’s 
**T have frequently recommended persons consult- ight-Brown Cod ‘Liver Oi cg the desired 
ing me to make use of Dr. pz Jonan’s Cod Liver Oil. | @fect in a shorter time than other kinds, and 
I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe | that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
it to be a very pure Oil, well fitted for those cases in too often consequent on the administration of the 
which the use of that substance is indicated.” pale Oil. 
poe emel EDWIN CANTON, Esq., F.B.08., 
Dr. LAWRANOE, Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg & Gotha. * For sev years past I have been in the habit 
“T invariably prescribe Dr. DE Jonan’s Cod Liver | of prescribing Dr. DE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod 
Oil in preference to any other, feeling assured that | Liver Oil, and find it tobe much more efficacious 
I am recommending a genuine article, and not a | than other varieties of the same medicine which I 
manufactured compound in which the efficacy of | have also employed with a view to test their relativo 
this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” superiority.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL is sold only in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s, 9d. ; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled, and labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE QENUINE, 
By all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION,—Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute inferior or worthless preparations. 
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COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, 


Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, ‘lace, Glasgow 3 London Office—8, Moor- 
meg E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpool 
ffice—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast ‘Office—Commercial Buildings. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
along with exemption from liability of partnership, Moderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions for Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 


claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 








thar most other offices. 
Exampes OF ANNUAL Premium For AssuRANCr OF £100 aT DEATH. 
Age 20. Age 30. Age 40. Age 50. 
With Profits./| 21 19 3 #2291 £3 411 £412 2 
Without do..] 1 12 & 216 216 1 4111 























FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Offi ff ted 
without cost or trouble to the Assured. mange e ¥ 


a ‘The —— -{ issues es nearly all pgm ngs of onset. 
laims Prompti fairness. roper advantages are 
given to the Assured. viel ’ 


FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 





LADIES AND VISITORS TO LONDON 
Should pay a Visit of Inspection to the 


SHOW-ROOMS OF JAMES SPENCE & Co, 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


STOCK of NOVELTIES for the SUMMER SEASON 


At such prices as cannot fail to give satisfaction. Following are a few 
specialities:—FANCY SILKS, with satin stripes, all colours, from 
31s. 6d. for 12 yards. Good wearing BLACK GLACE SILKS, from 
35s. 6d. for 12 yards (patterns post free) Their Guinea Silk Jacket is 
unequalled ; also Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Ties, &c., equally cheap. 


FAMILY LINENS, 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE and Co., 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





THE “SINGER” “NEW FAMILY” SEWING MACHINES 


Sew the LOCK-STITCH and the 


NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH. 


Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING. 


Sewing, Patent T 
j in a few hours. 


of Sewing. 


LIVERPOOL, 21, Bold Street. 
MANCHESTER, 1(5, Market Street. 
NEWCASTLE, 58, Northumberland Street. 





SouTH Lonpon, 8, Newington Causeway. 





The most complete, with new improvements for every variety of Plain and Ornamental 
UCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables any one to acquire their perfect use 


MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use in every class 


= 59,629 Machines Sold during one year, ending December, 1868, 
Lilustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH DEPOTS: 
EDINBURGH, 107, Princes Street. 
GLASGOW, 65, Buchanan Street. 
DUNDEE, 49, Reform Street. 
DUBLIN, 69, Grafton Street. 


BELFAST, 7, Donegal Square. 
ABERDEEN, 46, George Street. 
Enisrot, 19, High Street. 
LEEDS, 1, Commercial Street. 





LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 



























APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 
KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM 


TABLET.—A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
appearance and taste, furnishing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministering a well-known Remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
WORMS. It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is espe- 
cially adapted for children. Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Put up in small Boxes “ specially " for Post, which will be forwarded 
on receipt of 14 Stamps. 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 

tN gene) BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, 

OSQUITOES, MOTHS, &e, ., are instantly destroyed by this pow- 

ng which is quite harmless to animal life. Imported and sold in 

Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; or Is. Packets free by post 

for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36; also in bottles, 
with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


The above preparations are ~ by nib ee Chemists, and by the 
roprietor, 





THOS. KEATING, 79, st. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


he “Vowel” Washing 
Machine is now unques- 
tionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to 
try it for a month or two, 
can do so free of expense, 
and every housewife or house- 
keeper who will see that the 
few very simple directions for 
. its proper management are 
Ms attended to, is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and 
with gersonal practical autho- 
rity cordially to recommend 
it. Seo new Catalogues free by post. Braprorp 
and Co.. 63, Fleet Street, London. 




















was 55s, HAND SEWING 

MACHINE (American) will hem, 
fell, bind, tuck, seam, run, quilt, braid, 
gather, embroider, and do every kind of 












Sold by all Chaorasl 





Edinburgh, on the Ist of October. 
GOVERNESS wiil be resident in the House. 





wis Pacraraton NEVER FAILS to RESTORE GREY 0R 
"FADEDHAIR ws oeiemaLenatasiuty 
We 


Wasenovse:266¢ Hestiaesn LONDON UF “W.C 


ARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. DOBIE will open an Establishment for Young Ladies in 53, Melville Street, 
a0 The FIRsT MASTERS in their several departments are engaged. A highly qualified FOREIGN 
Pr-spectuses with reference may be had at 53, Melville Street, or will be forwarded on application. 


work. The only hand a that has 

MPLE. SILENT, 
RAPID, DURABLE. Works by hand or 
foot. Every ae guaranteed. 


Ca 
None ~~ he esepens: L. WEIR, 
2, Carlisle St., Soho o Sauetas + London. 
Patterns &c., pos 
Agents wanted. ai. Appness. 
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LONDON, '62: DUBLIN, 65. FE M \\ 


“Purity and Excellence of Quality.” E D AL M Dillon Zrine 


THEIR GENUINE AND DOUBLE SUPERFINE ARE THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE.| 





\8 pWARDED~Loy, 


























HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR INFANTS AND BILLIARDS, DINING, or LIBRARY TABLES 
INVALIDS. (VAILE’S PATENT). 
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PATENT 


COOPER HOI 
CORN FLOUR. WHOLESALE & EXPORT LT, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— 43, 49, and 50, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 
LANCET. Five minutes’ walk from Moorgate and Broad Street Railwa ay Stations. 




















s“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


Not complicated in construction ; This Machine is 

Easy to regulate and to clean ; guaranteed to do a 

Not liable to get out of order; | wider range of work 

Simple to learn and to operate. | without change than 
Price £8 0 O Complete. any other. 


41, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
| FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 
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IRONMONGERY 
& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES 


CATALOGUES OF CUTLERY, ELICTRO-PLATE, LAMPS, BATHS, SICVES. 
RANGES, PENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPER AND TIN GOODS, 
ETC., ETC., GRATIS AND POST PREE 


ESTABLISHED AD. 1700. 


DEANE & Co., 46. King William street, LONDON BRIDGE. 





























LONDON: PRINTID BY VIRTUE AND CO., CITY KOAD. 


